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PKEFACE. 



On the publication of the Author's book, "Wood- 
working Machinery: Its Rise, Progress, and Construction/* 
it obtained a large measure of success. Finding, how- 
ever, that a more comprehensive and detailed description 
of the arrangement and management of saw-mills, railway 
wagon and other wood works, would have rendered it of 
more service to those absolutely engaged in wood con- 
version, the Author determined, as his leisure permitted, 
to write an additional hand-book as a companion to the 
first ; and the present work is the result. The Author 
has endeavoured to make his descriptions as simple as 
possible. He has printed a number of rules connected 
with the subject, but has abstained from inserting in- 
tricate theoretical calculations which, even when found in 
books designed especially for the use of engineers, are not 
always worked out by their readers, and may or may not 
be in accord with absolute practice. Tables of speeds and 
rates of feeds for various machines will be found, but the 
Author desires it to be distinctly understood that the 
figures given are not intended to be absolute, but as bases 
on which to work^ and to be modified as circumstances or 
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the special nature of the work may dictate. As the 
principles, nature of naaterial, and circumstances involved 
in the operation of wood conversion by machinery are so 
many and so varied, to lay down an arbitrary table of 
speeds would practically speaking be impossible. 

As competition in the conversion of timber has in- 
creased year by year, to secure an adequate return on 
invested capital it has become necessary to arrange and 
work saw-mills and wood-converting works on an improved 
or, we may say, a more scientific basis than has hitherto 
been the practice ; and, with this end in view, the Author 
has re-modelled and arranged a number of old mills, 
with very satisfactory rrsults, both as regards output and 
working expenses. 

Afpold Street, London, E.C.» 
March, ISSa. 
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SAW-MILLS: 



THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 



CHAPTER L 

ARRANGEMENT OF A SAW-MILL FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 

In commencing this Book the author thinks it well to 
say he has no startling new plans or theories to propound, 
but simply intends to give briefly some of the practical 
results deduced from a lengthened experience in the con- 
struction and management of wood-working machinery. 

A saw-mill being for the purpose of converting crude 
material into articles of commerce, the chief point to be 
aimed at is how to accomplish this with the greatest 
economy and despatch combined with quality of pro- 
duction. 

As regards the arrangement of the saw-mill, some 
difference of opinion exists as to the best form, and as 
in crowded cities all kinds of buildings have to do duty, 
no arbitrary plan for setting out a mill can be laid down, 
for it necessarily varies according to the requirements 
or circumstances of the case. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that as a rule sufficient attention is not given to this 
very important point, the result being a daily loss in 
working through badly-arranged machinery: this loss in a 

B 



2 SAW'MJLLS. 

day may appear small, but in the course of a year amounts 
to a very considerable sum, and is one that should not 
occur. 

Again, the size and shape of a mill should be varied 
according to the nature of the work to be carried on ; for 
instance, a mill adapted for green timber or general 
timber conversion would be unsuitable for a business 
chiefly consisting of floor board planing, &c., or for a 
railway carriage and waggon works. We will, in the first 
instance, briefly consider the requirements of a general 
saw-mill, where sawing, planing, moulding, and most 
kinds of wood conversion are carried on. Assuming 
ample ground space to be obtainable, we have found a 
rectangular building of a length of about two and a half 
times its width the most suitable shape. The building 
should be arranged with large sliding doors at either end 
of the mill, so that timber may be passed in at one end 
in the rough, and, after being worked through the various 
.^nachines, passed out at the other as manufactured goods. 
A tramway should run down the centre of the mill, and 
where much heavy timber is worked an overhead traveller 
is necessary. In arranging a mill, advantage should 
always be taken of the site with reference to land or water 
carriage of the timber, as much money is often spent 
in unnecessarily hauling it about. If near a canal 
or river, the building should be so planned that as the 
timber leaves the water it shall pass directly to the heavy 
machines, such as the cross-cutting machine, timber 
£rames, or rack benches for breaking down ; its further 
manipulation is thus at once made easier. 

Our illustration (fig. 1) represents a plan of a mill for 
general purposes, designed by the author. Its arrange- 
ment will be understood from the reference numbers 
appended : — No. 1, 35 h.-p. high-pressure horizontal 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 3 

engine ; 2, two 20 h.-p. double-flued Cornish or Lanca- 
shire boilers, fitted with cross tubes; 3, cross-cutting 
machine for large timber fixed below floor ; 4, rack cir- 
cular saw bench, to carry saws up to 66 in.; 5, combined 
log and deal and flitch frame, to cut up to 8 ft. ; 6, trying 
up and planing machine, to work wood 18 in. wide by 
18 in. thick by 20 ft. long ; 7, 12 in. by 4 in. patent roller- 
feed planing and moulding machine ; 8, roller and rope- 
feed combined self-acting circular saw bench, to carry 
saws up to 48 in. diameter; 9, tenoning machine; 10, 
double deal frame, to cut up to 14 X 4 in. ; 11, rising and 
falling spindle bench, t6 carry saws 80 in. diameter ; 12, 
80 in. band-sawing machine ; 18, vertical spindle mould- 
ing and shaping machine ; 14, combined rip and cross-cut 
saw bench, to carry two saws up to 24 in. diameter ; 15, 
saw-sharpening machine, for circulars and mill-webs ; 16, 
mortising machine ; 17, grindstone, with water of Ayr 
attached ; 18, glue-heater. Shafting underground marked 
in dotted lines ; speed, 250 revolutions per minute ; the 
first length receiving power from the engine is 8 J in. 
diameter, the remainder 8 in. diameter ; overhead traveller, 
stores, offices, &c. 

It will be seen from the plan that the boilers are placed 
in a house entirely separated from the mill. We shall 
give elsewhere a sketch of an improved plan for fixing 
them that has been found very satisfactory in practice. 
The engine also is separated from the other machines. 
Sheds for storing sawn timber are not shown in the plan, 
but we strongl}*^ recommend their use in preference to 
outdoor storing, as the wood is thus saved from imneces- 
sary deterioration from the action of rain, frost, or sun. 
In designing these sheds care should be taken that the air 
is allowed to circulate freely through them. 

The cross-cutting machine marked No. 8 on plan is 

B 2 



4 SA W'MILLS. 

placed below the mill floor, but is arranged so that it may 
be raised above or depressed below the floor line at plea« 
sure, so that if a heavy log is brought into the mill and 
placed over the machine it can be immediately cross-cut 
and made at once more portable for future manipulation* 
The rack circular saw bench and log frame are so 
arranged that logs can either be rolled from the timber 
truck or dropped by the overhead traveller into position 
for sawing. The circular saw bench (No. 8) is arranged 
with a roller and rope feed. This combination is espe- 
cially useful, as the continuous roller feed is capitally 
adapted for sawing deals, but is useless for round timber, 
for sawing which the rope feed comes in. No. 14 on plan 
is a small saw bench arranged with two saws, one for 
ripping and the other for cross- cutting. These saws are 
mounted on separate spindles, arranged to run in a 
revolving frame, which may be worked by a hand wheel 
and worm gearing, and either the rip or cross-cut saw be 
brought into use above the table, as may be desired, the 
saw not required sinking at the same time below the level 
of the table. This bench is especially useful where there 
are frequent changes in the nature of the work. 

Occasionally it will be found advantageous to fix the 
log frame in a small building outside the main one, as in 
many cases the gantry crane cannot pass right through 
the saw-milL It sometimes also happens that from water 
or other causes it is impossible to dig a deep enough 
foundation for a large log frame; in this case it is neces- 
sary, to overcome the vibration in working, that the base 
plate be much extended, and that the machine itself be 
entirely self-contained. Should the log frame be fitted 
up outside the main building, and no belt power be 
readily obtainable, it can be driven by a separate engine 
or a cylinder attached directly to the top of the frame. 
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If the cylinder is attached to the top of the frame, the 
crank shaft is usuallj carried in a framing below the 
cylinder, and has a pair of fly-wheels fitted to it, one on 
each end ; from these, connecting rods are attached to 
the swing or saw frame, and a cross-head fitted to the 
top of the piston rod ; thus motion is given to the crank 
shaft and swing frame. This plan is also very useful 
where there is ample boiler but lack of engine power. 
Where no difficulties of site, &c., arise, however, we prefer 
the ordinary form of log or timber frame, driven by belts 
from below. 

A combined thicknessing and surface-planing machine, 
with hand and power feed, could be added with advan- 
tage to the plant we have sketched in plan, or any other 
machines adapted to any special kind of wood manufacture 
it is desired to carry out. 

A covered shed, or sheds, for the reception of dressed 
timber, should be attached to the mill, and also a 
magazine for shavings and sawdust made near the boiler- 
house. This and the engine-room should be made as 
nearly fireproof as possible, with iron doors to separate 
them from the mill. The chimney-stack base is best 
made of stone laid in cement, and the boiler-room floors 
also should be cemented, 

All saw-mill floors, whether ground or otherwise, 
should be made of ample strength to withstand machine 
vibration or any load that may be placed on them. The 
ground floor should be built on piers or columns, and a 
cellar made for chips and sawdust. We have found joist 
floors the best form of flooring to use, as from their 
construction they resist successfully any excessive vibra- 
tion. Where a single floor is used, and the bearing 
exceeds 10 ft., herring-bone strutting should be employed. 
It is very important that all machines should be perfectly 
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steady in working, especially those with high-speeded 
revolving cutters, such as moulding machines, or the 
work turned out will be marked or jarred, and in the 
case of very thin mouldings the wood has a much greater 
tendency to split. 

If the building is more than 100 ft. long, two or three 
lines of main shafting should be employed. This should 
be arranged under ground, and run transversely across 
the building. It should be easily accessible for lubrica- 
tioUy removal of belts, &c. The various machines should 
never be crowded together, as, should the operator be 
hampered for room, a considerable loss in output is the 
restdt. If upper floors are used light machines, with, 
if possible, a rotary motioD, should be fixed on them^ 
as the constant vibration from some machines with a 
reciprocating motion has a tendency to damage and 
displace the joists and brickwork, unless of very strong 
section. 

A very important point in the economical conversion 
of timber lies in its easy transhipment, if water-carriage 
is available. Perhaps one of the best plans, where 
practicable, is to have a still-water dock where a steamer 
or barge can enter, or where the wood can be floated in» 
Over this a travelling gantry crane can be erected, and 
pick the wood directly out of the vessel or water, and 
place it on the machines or mill floor. Failing this, or 
a separate crane, a good deal may be done by a hoist 
worked from the mill shafting, a suitable slide being 
arranged to drag the timber up. 

Our illustration (fig. 2) represents a simple hauling 
apparatus for bringing logs into the mill ; the engraving 
shows it mounted on beams, but it may be fixed below 
the floor, or carried in hanging brackets ; should it be 
found convenient to fix it below the floor, it would be 
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necessary to pass the chain over a snatch block, so as to 
bring it on to the level of the mill floor. The apparatus 
consists of a cast-iron barrel driven by toothed gearing, 
motion being imparted by a belt working on to the fast 
and loose pulleys shown : this can be thrown in or out 
of gear as may be required. 

Where from exigencies of site an ordinary overhead 
traveller cannot be erected, Wellington travellers running 
on rails and passing over each machine separately, should 
be employed in fact in some cases : this will be found 
preferable, as with this arrangement several logs may bo 
lifted and placed in position at the same time. Wel- 
lington travellers, of about 20 ft. span, will usually be 
found sufficiently wide ; and they should be fitted with 
both lifting and traversing gear. For lifting light loads 
from floor to floor, the hoist, which we illustrate 
herewith (fig. 8), will be found very useful: it can be 
fixed to the wall of a building immediately over a 
trap-door. The hoist is worked by means of a worm and 
worm wheel, actuated by the handle, shown in the front 
of the engraving. The handle being placed in the front 
of the machine is an improvement, as it can be worked 
in any position, which is not the case when handles are 
placed at the end. It is so arranged that the drum 
cannot run down through accident, or other cause ; and, 
when used to lift above 10 cwt., it is usually fitted with 
brake and throwing-off gear. Circular saws have lately 
been introduced for cross- cutting logs as they lie in the 
timber-pond. The saw is arranged to project over the 
water, and the log is floated underneath it, and held in 
position whilst the saw drops on to it and cross cuts it 
to any desired length, thus at once making it more port- 
able, so that it may readily be moved to any part of the 
mill. This plan is very expeditious, and when large 
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quantities of timber are converted, should come into 
more extended use. 

For fixing or turning over logs on the rack bench or 
saw frame, where an overhead traveller is not in use, an 
extremely serviceable apparatus is a travelling crab, 
which is usually made to run on rails attached to a 
beam or roof principal; the winding drum is worked by 
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a rope, which actuates suitable worm gearing. Timber 
clips are attached to the end of the winding chain. 

In aaw-mills where large quantities of heavy logs are 
converted especial means for handling and canting them 
should be taken. In all cases a log deck should be 
formed. Where the logs are few in number and light, 
they may be got into position with some good hand 
canting dc^s. We give an illusti'ation of one (fig. 4), , 
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which will be found a great improvement over the old 
wooden patterns still considerably used. The pick and 
hook should be made of a good tough cast steel, and the 
ironwork of best fagoted scrap iron ; the shank and pick 
should be forged solid. The handles should be about 
6 ft. long, and made of ash, or some good tough wood 
of about 2f in. diameter, tapering downwards slightly 
towards the end of the handle. 




FIG. 4. — IMPROVED CANTING "DOG." 

In the large mills of America, where enormous quan- 
tities of heavy logs are converted, steam-driven log decks 
and log rollers are much used. The log is usually 
brought into the mill and on to the deck by means of 
a spurred chain. That part of the deck nearest to the 
travelling saw carriage or table is made to incline, and 
at the foot of the incline is fitted a stop-piece; under 
the stop-piece is arranged a bevel-ended log roller, 
governed by a lever, which is immediately under the 
control of the sawyer. By pulling this lever the log 
roller is put in motion, and lifts the log over the stop- 
piece on to the travelling carriage, and another log 
coming further down the incline immediately takes its 
place against the stop-piece. With this arrangement the 
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saw need only be stopped a very few minutes before 
another log is in position ready for sawing. 

Another and very useful plan for rolling logs into 
position is to arrange a pair of folding travelling dogs^ 
or knees, about 8 ft. apart ; these should project above 
the floor line of the log deck, and run on slides fixed 
below the floor. The knees can be actuated by suitable 
chain gearing, and by the use of double friction cones 
they can be brought against the timber and made to 
roll it either backwards or forwards as may be desired. 
The knees should be arranged to fold up under the floor 
line, as they pass back under a log, and straighten up 
again immediately on clearing it, when they are ready 
to push the next log forward. By means of a lever, the 
friction gear can be placed immediately under the control 
of the sawyer, and where a large number of logs are 
converted this arrangement will be found of great value, 
saving an enormous amount of hand labour, as it will 
not only roll the logs square on to the travelling car- 
riage, but hold them in position till they are properly 
dogged. 

Sufficient space should be left between all the machines 
for trucks mounted on wheels or castors to pass, and 
light woodwork, joinery, &c., may with advantage be 
stacked on a truck as it leaves the machine instead of on 
the floor. These trucks should be of strong but light 
construction, and in the case of cabinet or other light 
work arranged so that they may readily be hoisted from 
floor to floor. 

Where much timber is cut from the rough, as in 
Sweden or America, after the log has been squared up on 
the rack bench and passed through a saw frame, the 
planks are usually placed on endless travelling belts, 
chains, or live rollers, which convey them to any desired 
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point for cross-cutting or otherwise. Where more than 
one floor is used, as in many joinery establishments, ade- 
quate means for hoisting timber to each floor must be 
taken. A first-rate and rapid plan for carrying up deals 
is to arrange an endless belt, fitted with stop pieces, to 
ran round pulleys, at an angle of about 45 degrees, from 
the basement through a trap door to the floor above : by 
this plan deals, &c., can be carried up as fast as they can 
be placed on the belt For conveying heavy timber to 
the machines and about the yard, water channels or 
shoots were proposed some years ago, but were never, we 
believe, brought into extensive operation owing to the 
many drawbacks and objections to the scheme. 

Various plans for clearing away the sawdust from the 
basement of the mill are in use ; this is, however, a 
matter often somewhat neglected. In some mills a 
pneumatic or fan exhaust arrangement is fitted up ; this 
consists briefly of an exhaust fan attached to a main de- 
livery pipe, from which various suction pipes branch off 
to the different machines. The machines are fitted with 
hoppers and shoots, into which the sawdust is sucked, 
passed to the main pipe, and delivered to the stokehole or 
elsewhere. If properly proportioned and arranged, this 
plan is tolerably successful ; sharp elbows or curves in the 
pipes must in all cases be avoided, or they will soon 
become choked. The writer has introduced a simpler 
and much less expensive plan, which he has found to 
answer well, viz., to arrange one or more endless cotton 
travelling bands below the mill floor, with shoots leading 
to them ; these bands will carry away almost any amount 
of dehru that may be put on them ; and the chances of 
fire are thus considerably lessened ; or, in lieu of either 
of these methods large sacks may be attached to the 
mouths of the various shoots, and these can be emptied 
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at intervals by a man especially appointed for the 
purpose. 

It is important that the mill should be arranged with 
ample lights both for day and night use ; the electric 
light should in large establishments be of very consider- 
able value, especially where water power for generating it 
is obtainable. The basement should be at least 6 ft. high 
and well drained and asphalted. Should a railway run 
directly into the mill it will be found advantageous in 
unloading the timber to have the mill floor raised a few 
feet above the level of the rails. 

The arrangement of a mill, especially for planing and 
matching, should differ essentially from an ordinary 
general saw-mill or joinery works : in this case it is found 
advantageous to fix the various machines side by side 
transversely, and to run the main shafting under ground 
the full length of the mill, the engine and boiler being 
fixed in a detached room at right angles to it. The 
building itself may be made much narrower than an ordi- 
nary mill, say of a width of about one-fourth its length. 
We have found 80 ft. long by 24 ft. wide a very suitable 
size, and doors or openings should be provided opposite 
each machine. The wood could thus be brought in on 
one side, passed through the machines and out on the 
other. 

Although mills entirely devoted to planing are not 
numerous in this country, the subject is one of consider- 
able interest to timber converters and manufacturers of 
flooring in other countries ; we therefore give in fig. 5 a 
plan of a planing mill, showing the latest American prac- 
tice in this direction. It is from the designs of Mr. M. 
C. Huyett, of Detroit, U.S. A. Fig. 5 is a plan of the 
main floors, showing the arrangement of the machinery,, 
shafting, &c., and the means of delivering the timber into 
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and out of the mill. The letters a, b, o, d represent 
'various planing and moulding machines; e, f, g, h, 
various saw-benches for ripping, cross-cutting, edging, 
and trimming ; i represents the first line of shafting, 4 in. 
diameter ; and k, k, line of shafting, 8 in. diameter, sup- 
ported by 18 in. hangers ; l, cross-line shaft, which 
drives cross-cut saw, e, and trimming saw, h ; m repre- 
sents rails, 2J ft. gauge, for conveying timber from the 
yard to the machines ; n is blacksmith's forge ; o is auto- 
matic plane iron grinder; p is drilling machine; r is 
work bench ; s, fire pump, with three discharges at 
u, u, u ; and t is a pump and feed water heater. The 
fire pump has connection also with the boilers through 
the heater, by the use of valves, so that the mill is not 
dependent wholly upon one pump in the case of a break- 
down. 

One of the chief improvements claimed in the plan of 
this mill is that its capacity may be increased almost in- 
definitely without pulling anything down or altering its 
general arrangement The timber is brought from the 
yard on trucks, which run at a lower level than the mill 
floor on which the machines stand. After the boards are 
passed through the machines they are piled on a floor 
still higher than that on which the machines are fixed, 
and on a level with the railway trucks into which they are 
loaded. The whole side of the mill opens with folding 

doors. 

For cabinet-making, pianoforte-making, and other light 
manufactming purposes a building of several floors" may 
be used with advantage, the wood being delivered to the 
ground floor in the rough, and passed through the various 
floors or stages till it arrives at the top of the building a 
manufactured article. 

The timber should, in all cases, if possible, be stacked 
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in a yard at one end of the mill, so that it can be readily 
brought to the various machines by an overhead traveller, 
arranged to travel on a gantry, not only through the mill, 
but some distance into the timber yard ; this, of course, 
would only be necessary where heavy work is carried on. 
In case it is desirable to run the main shafting overhead 
from the nature of the ground, from water, or other 
causes, and it is impossible to form a cellar or basement, 
and where the machines can be placed side by side as in 
a planing mill, a tunnel for sawdust and chips should be 
made, running in a line underneath the machines. This 
tunnel should be about 6 ft. high by 6 ft. wide, so that 
the refuse may readily be cleared away. The dangerous 
practice of men collecting the sawdust and shavings 
amongst the belts is thus avoided, and the chances of fire 
much lessened. 

In arranging the mill care must be taken that the 
motive-power should be ample to drive the various ma- 
chines, as irregularity in driving through having insuffi- 
cient power is detrimental to the quality and output of the 
machines, and should a steam engine be used it much 
more rapidly deteriorates by being strained, and a much 
larger amount of fuel is consumed in proportion in 
pressing a boiler beyond its capacity than in working a 
larger boiler at a lower pressure. 

Owing to the high rate of speed it is necessary to run 
wood-working machinery at, its operation is somewhat 
more dangerous than other classes ; especial care should 
therefore be taken to guard against accident : all driving 
belts and pulleys should be boxed in wherever possible. 
The cutter blocks on the various machines should be 
fitted with guards, and also the intermediate toothed 
gearing, such as is found on moulding and planing ma- 
chines, as it is necessary to protect them from dirt or 
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small pieces of wood, as owing to the strain that is con- 
stantly on them they are readily broken. For these in- 
termediate pinions we recommend steel, and, although it 
is somewhat difficult to get sound castings, steel will wear 
out three sets of ordinary cast iron. All bearings should 
be protected from dust, which not only absorbs the oil, 
but in some cases causes the bearings to seize owing to 
the particles of iron contained in it. For preventing 
accidents in working circular saws, a variety of saw 
guards and shields have been introduced ; one of these 
consists of a narrow cast-iron box made in the form of a 
half-circle, inside of which the periphery of the saw runs. 
This box is suspended over the saw from an arm fitted to 
one side of the saw bench framing, and is made adjustable 
to saws of varying diameters. Set screws fitted through 
the box on either side of the saw act as guides. Another 
guard consists of a steel shield, formed as an arc of a 
circle. This is suspended from a curved bracket attached 
to the back of the bench. The shield is held concentric 
with the saw by a stud, and balanced by a counterpoise. 
It is made adjustable both vertically and transversely^ 
and is held true over the saw by means of small guide 
rollers. As the wood to be sawn is pressed against the 
saw, the shield rises before it and rests on the top of it 
till the cut is completed, when the counterpoise brings it 
back to its original position. 

In lieu of anything better, a very good saw guard may 
be made by suspending a board — say about 8 ft. long by 
2 ft. wide — by means of two small chains from the ceiling 
of the mill, and letting it hang immediately over the front 
of the saw ; thus, should anything be carried over by the 
saw, it comes in contact with the board instead of the 
workman. 

Very considerable inconvenience is often occasioned in 
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saw-oiills from the loose ptilleys on the machines seizing 
from excessive friction, and various more or less success- 
ful plans have been davised to modify or do away wijjj it. 
A simple and efficient arrangement (Davis' Patent) for 
this purpose we illustrate herewitli, figs. 6 & 7. As will 
be seen from the sketch, the boas of the loose pulley is 
somewhat enlarged, and made to revolve upon a "sleeve" 
or "bush," which is keyed to the shaft or spindle, instead 
of upon the shaft itself. The boss of the puUej' is recessed 
to form an oil-chamber, and tlie oil is supplied in the 



usual way through a pipe, and in pi-evtnted leaving the 
bearing by means of a flange fitted to the end of the boss, 
and by the centrifugal force engendered when the pulley is 
set in motion, which causes the oil to fly immediately to 
the largest diameter, which is the working or rubbing face 
of the sleeve. The oil being thus confined can be used 
many times over, until all its greasy particles are ex- 
tracted ; and the trouble often caused by the seizing, 
grinding, or heating of loose puDey-bearings when the 
pulley is run with a tight belt at high speed, is almost 
entirely done away with. The writer has used this 
arrangement for some years with very satis&ctory results. 
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Another plan, and one especially ueefal on circular sav 
bencbee, where the pull of the belt on the loose pulley is 
very considerable, is to make the loose pulley of some- 
what smaller diameter than the fast, so tliat wben the 
saw is not at work the belt runs loosely and is with the 
pulley relieved from all strain, and consequently has time 
to recover its elasticity, and therefore wears longer; as it 
is found in practice that wben a belt once reaches the 
limits of its elasticity it veiy rapidly deteriorates. In 
making these pulleys, the loose pulley should be arranged 
with an inclined flange up to the circumference of the 



fast one, so as to aid the shifting of the belt (see sketch, 
fig. 8). 

The driving pulleys on circular saw benches, planing 
or other machines, which require a considerable amount 
of power, should never be made of very small diameter or 
driven by a narrow belt, as the excessive strain on the 
belt causes great friction, and consequent heating of the 
bearings ; these points are, however, often neglected : the 
consequence is a circular saw sometimes runs out of truth 
for no apparent reason ; but on investigation it may be 
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found that great heat has been transmitted to it from the 
bearings, causing it to become wavy and pliant in run- 
ning. It may be taken as a safe rule that a leather belt 
used to drive a circular saw, say up to 4 ft. diameter, 
without excessive strain to itself, should be of a width 
not less than one-seventh the diameter of the largest saw 
the bench is capable of carrying; for saws above 4ft. 
diameter a belt one-sixth the diameter of the saw may be 
used with advantage, the driving pulleys being, of course, 
correspondingly wider. It is difficult to make a rule for 
the belting of planing machines, owing to their various 
t}^es and the variety of the work for which they are 
employed. For driving the main cutter spindles of 
roller or chain feed planing machines the following sizes 
will, however, be found suitable — ^machines with cutters 
up to 12 in. wide, a belt five-eighths the width of the 
cutter ; for cutters 18 in. wide, a belt one-half the width 
of the cutter, the belts for the intermediate sizes being 
increased or decreased in width in proportion. These 
sizes may appear to be somewhat wide, but it will be 
found much better to err on the side of width than that, 
of narrowness, as owing to the belts in saw-mills becom-^ 
ing dry and unpliable, the power transmitted by them is. 
less than those used in most other factories, and the 
extra width of belt will counterbalance this. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SELECTION OF MACHINERY. 

The selection of the requisite machinery for any par- 
ticular class of manufacture is a matter of the highest 
importance, and unless judiciously undertaken an in- 
vestor may find himself saddled with a lot of costly and 
elaborate machines ill adapted to his wants. Care 
should be taken that the machinery selected should com- 
bine first-class workmanship and material. Owing to the 
high rate of speed it is necessary to. .work at, a.Qd.the 
various strains it is subject to, . good workmanship in 
woodworking is more necessary than ^:maiiy other kinds 
of machinery. The so-called "cbeap'* machinery must 
ie held to be dear at any price, the difference in first cost 
keing rapidly counterbalanced by breakdowns and loss of 
time, often coupled with inferior output. The points to 
be desired in an engine and boiler for saw-mill purposes 
we intend to discuss elsewhere. 

We shall now give a few notes on various machines, 
taking the plan of saw-mill already illustrated (fig. 1) as a 
basis. Taking first the rack circular saw bench, owing to 
the very great power required to drive, and the waste of 
wood, we should not care to use machines of this kind 
carrying saws of a larger diameter than, say, 6 ft. 6 in., 
but on account of the ease with which it is handled in 
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reducing heavy round or square timber into planks, 
flitches, or scantling, it will probably always play an 
important part in the saw-mill. In the most advanced 
machines the main framing is of the " box" type and cast 
in one piece, with the saw-spindle let into its bearings 
from the top of the table ; the self-acting gearing could 
also be attached to this frame. 

In addition to its strength and rigidity, one of the 
advantages in having the main framing in one piece is 
that it may be placed on a block of masonry, and is 
complete without having resource to the cumbrous 
wooden erections often used in fixing this kind of 
machine. The countershaft should be preferably placed 
below the floor. The travelling table should be made 
of wrought-iron plates, as we have seen cast or malleable 
iron broken by a heavy stick of timber falling on them ; 
and MtL^ji of course, from their nature, are especially 
liable to crack in frosty weather. The roUers carrying 
the table should be turned, and the return rack motion 
should run the table back at least three times the speed 
of the feed. It will be found to be an improvement in 
working to have the rack and pinion, by which motion is 
imparted to the table; arranged in a horizontal plane, 
instead of a vertical, the side of the rack being bolted to 
the under side of the table instead of the back. This 
obviates the rack riding on the driving pinion and 
damaging the work, as it is occasionally found to do 
with the old plan. 

Referring next to the combined log and deal frame, 
the main framing of this machine should be in as few 
pieces as possible, and of heavy section, to overcome the 
strain put upon it when running a number of saws, 
especially when working hard or frozen timber. The 
swing frame which carries the saws should combine 
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strength with lightness in the greatest possible degree ; 
steel of hollow section will perhaps be found most suit- 
able. The cross-rails should be of ample section, or 
they may be found to spring when carrying a large 
number of saws. For general purposes we prefer log 
frames driven by belts from a crank placed at the base 
of the machine, rather than those driven overhead, or 
those that are self-contained. They are much steadier 
in work, and can be driven at a higher rate of speed. 
Crank shafts bent by hydraulic pressure will be foimd 
considerably stronger than the ordinary " block " crank. 
The connecting rod should be arranged to take hold of 
the saw frames by means of rods on either side at about 
the centre of same, as strength and ease in working are 
gained, and less depth of foimdation is requisite. The 
feed gear must be adapted to circumstances. The top 
pressure rollers for deal or flitch cutting should work 
independently of one another, so that two pieces of 
unequal depth may be sawn at the same time. The 
cross-heads are best forged in the. solid, of fagoted scrap 
iron. 

Taking next the trying up and planing machine, this 
will be found to be especially useful in taking timber out 
of " winding,** and making it perfectly true and ready 
for glueing up. The cutter block is best made of steel, 
of not too heavy section, and can be fitted with either 
two or three knives ; the writer prefers the latter, as in 
several machines he has erected on this plan he finds the 
cut being more constant or continuous, the finish of the 
work is better. A graduated index should be fitted to 
the slide on which the cutter block works, so that the 
thickness of the cut can easily be adjusted to gauge. 
The speed of the feed gear should vary from 5 to 25 ft. 
per minute to suit different kinds of wood, and the 
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machine should be arranged to plane both ways of the 
traverse, so that no time is lost in running back the 
table for a fresh cut. Vertical side cutters can be 
fixed to these machines when required for edging and 
matching. 

Passing to the tenoning machine, it will be found an 
improvement to have the top cutter block mounted in a 
slide, with both vertical and horizontal traverse, and by 
having it scaled, shoulders of unequal length can be cut 
with exactness, without the dangerous and uncertain 
method of shifting the adze block on its spindle. The 
fence bar and quadrant should both be accurately scaled, 
and a sliding stop arranged for setting out lengths. It 
adds considerably to the value of these machines to have 
a scribing apparatus fitted, and by means of a drunken 
saw double tenons may be readily cut. The driving belt 
can be kept at a constant tension by means of a pulley 
and counterweight, which will be found an improvement 
over the old plan of tightening by a hand wheel and 
screw. ^ 

Passing next to the band-sawing machine, to make a 
really efficient machine, with freedom from excessive 
vibration, the main framing should be rigid, and cast in 
one piece, and of a height not greater than is absolutely 
required for working, as the vibration is much increased 
by sticking the top saw-wheel too high in the air, and 
we have seen many otherwise good machines damaged by 
this oversight. For the lighter machines a stout flange 
casting is sufficient, but for the heavier type a hollow or 
box frame is to be preferred. Care should be taken that 
the frame is bowed sufficiently to allow of enough room 
between it and the saw for the easy manipulation of the 
wood. The saw wheels should be of ample diameter, as 
light as possible, and fitted with a canting arrangement. 
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Speaking approximatel}^ the wheels should be of a 
<liameter of about one-fifth the length of the saw blade, 
and the saw blade of a length not less than eighteen 
times the depth of the wood to be sawn. In some 
machines of recent construction the rim of the top saw- 
wheel has been made of steel, the spokes of hollow 
wrought iron, and the centre of cast. This is an im- 
provement, as it combines in a great degree lightness 
with elasticity, and reduces the strain on the saw. It 
is important that both saw wheels are accurately turned 
and balanced. This is often neglected, or improperly 
done, the result being an increased breakage of saws. 
The top saw-wheel should be mounted elastically, and 
double bearings will be found preferable to single ones. 
To lessen the breakage of the saws from expansion, con- 
traction, or other causes, and to keep them to their 
proper tension, a weighted lever or spring should be 
fitted to the slide carrying the top saw-wheel. Metallic 
friction guide wheels should be provided to receive the 
back thrust of the saw. In machines for sawing heavy 
timber it will be found an improvement to add side 
friction guide rollers placed on a spindle vertically, and 
arranged to guide from the teeth of the saw. The upper 
saw wheel should in all cases be so arranged, that it 
can be set to an angle with the lower wheel, thus direct- 
ing the saw to run on any part of the periphery and 
equalizing the wear on the india-rubber or leather cover- 
ing. The table on which the work is placed should be 
arranged to cant for bevel sawing, and be fitted with an 
index and pointer showing the angle. Should an extreme 
angle be required, the column of the machine or the top 
saw-wheel can be arranged to swivel also. 

The vertical spindle irregular moulding, shaping, and re- 
cessing machine will be found an extremely valuable tool 
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in a general wood- working establishment, especially where 
furniture, joinery , &c., are made. Notwithstanding the 
extreme simplicity of the machine, a great variety of 
beautiful work can be performed on it, either in hard or 
soft woods. It will work all varieties of curved lines, 
from the most delicate cabinet work to Gothic roofs of 
churches or moulded ship's timbers ; it wiU cut with 
ease circular or straight cornice mouldings, mould table 
or sideboard tops, chair and sofa frames, circular sash 
frames^ &c., and when not in use for irregular work it 
can be employed for straight, such as sticking architrave 
mouldings, sash bars, stop chamfering, grooving, rebating, 
planing, thicknessing, &c. In working circular or irre- 
gular mouldings, to turn out clean work, it is necessary 
that the cutters should always operate with the grain of 
;the wood. This can be secured by mounting two spindles 
in the same machine, but revolving in opposite directions, 
so that the work may be passed from one spindle to the 
other, or if a single spindle is used it should be made 
instantly reversible. Hard, close-grained wdods, such as 
oak and walnut, can be worked well on these machines, 
but those woods in which the fibre is irregular, or long 
and stringy, must be manipulated with care, or the 
moulding will be found rough and uneven where the grain 
of the wood changes, but oak, walnut, mahogany, pine, 
birch, cedar, maple, plane, rosewood, tulip, satin, and 
most other woods used in cabinet work can be worked 
to advantage. In fact, we consider this tool one of the 
most valuable of all wood-working machines. Where 
undercut mouldings are required the cutter spindle can 
be arranged to angle. 

All machines must be set at a dead level, both hori- 
zontally and transversely, and be free from excessive 
vibration when at work. Freedom from vibration is in 
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a great measure secured by using machines with framings 
constructed on the ** box ** or solid casting system ; this 
is, of course, assuming the cutter blocks, &c., are truly 
balanced, and the working parts well fitted and pro- 
portioned. It may be taken as a general rule that the 
larger machines requiring the greatest power should be 
fixed nearest to the motor and the lighter ones farther 
away. Bunning machines or countershafts at short 
centres should by all means be avoided as much as 
possible, as a considerable amount of power is lost from 
the slip of the belt ; the bearings and the belts them- 
selves also much more rapidly deteriorate, and efficient 
lubrication is more difficult. 

It may be a trite but none the less true remark that 
extreme economy in wood should be exercised in a saw- 
mill to make it pay, especially in this country, where 
competition is exceptionally severe ; the necessity for the 
remark was brought forcibly to the author's notice some 
time back, when in visiting a large mill he was astonished 
to see several machines cutting mouldings from square- 
sided pieces of wood, a large percentage therefore being 
wasted, instead of preparing the wood on a saw bench 
by cutting it to a bevel or feather-edged. These bevelled 
pieces are easily fed through a moulding machine by 
substituting for the ordinary parallel feed-rollers narrow 
rollers, with their peripheries serrated and sharply 
bevelled, and the pieces of wood sawn oflf can also be 
worked up into small mouldings. 

In starting new machinery the bearings will generally 
at first be found to heat ; this is especially the case with 
crank pins or connecting rod ends of engines, log frames, 
<&c.| and arises generally fi:om the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the different metals of which they are 
composed. For instance, the gun metal forming the 
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bearings expands faster than the wrought iron forming 
the straps, and being confined by the latter, necessarily 
seizes the crank pin or shaft, and the better or tighter 
the fit in the first instance the more likely are the bear- 
ings to heat. In starting a new engine or log frame 
lubricate the bearings well with a mixture of lard and 
powdered plumbago of the proportion of three of the 
former to one of the latter ; if after working some time 
the bearings are found to heat, pour cold water on them, 
remove them, and either scrape considerably or draw- 
file them with a smooth file till the fit of the brasses on 
the pin at the joints is somewhat slack. Should there 
be any seams in the crank pin or shaft, carefully run a 
smooth file over them, and try again. These bearings 
should be tightened, if they require it, immediately after 
finishing work for the day, as they are then expanded 
from the friction of working, and are in their usual 
running condition ; whilst in a morning before com- 
mencing work they are cold, and therefore contracted. 
The proper management of bearings being a very im- 
portant and interesting subject, we intend to give fuller 
notes on it elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARRANGEMENT OF SAW-MILL FOR RAILWAY CARRIAGE 

AND WAGGON WORKS. 

The arraaigement of a saw -mill or wood -working 
factory for the manufacture of railway carriages and 
waggons should diflfer considerably from those mills we 
have already described. For manufacturing on a con- 
siderable scale, a building of 80 yards long by 20 j^ards 
wide would be suitable, or say generally a building of a 
length of about four times its width. This should be in- 
tersected transversely with three or. more lines of rails. 
And one line with turn-tables running the full length of 
the mill. To make ourselves more clear, we append a 
rough plan (fig. 9) of what we mean, with reference 
numbers. By this it will be seen the engine and boilers 
(Nos. 1 and 2) are arranged in a house entirely separated 
from the main building, and a line of rails for bringing 
fuel, &c., is laid to run at the side of them. The mill or 
works may be said to be divided, by the rails running 
between them, into four sections or classes. Sections 
1 and 2 comprise the heavy sawing machines for breaking 
down the logs and sawing rough timber ; these consist of 
cross-cut, circular, mill and band saws. Section 8 in- 
cludes planing, moulding, trying-up, surfacing, and other 
machines for still further dressing and preparing the 
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wood after it has been sawn to dimensions. Section 4 
contains mortising, tenoning, scraping, sand-papezing, 
and other machines for finishing the various artiolsa pre- 
pared in the previous sections. A sub-section, which..we 
will call No. 5, may be attached to this for sawiDgy ad^iiig, 
and boring sleepers, making treenails, compressiag- keya^ 
and preparing other woodwork connected with the .penna* 
nent way of a railway. « > 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that the woorkshop. 
is so arranged that the heavy timber enters at.oaie endy 
and is gradually manipulated through, the various ma** 
chines till it reaches the opposite end of the mill in the 
shape of complete sets of woodwork for railway carriages 
or trucks ; and we take it that mills for manufacturing 
any kind of woodwork should be designed on this, system 
of gradual progression, as when it is once thoroughly 
established, and each machine has to look to another for 
work, a regular and economical system can be better 
secured in this than in any other way with which we are 
acquainted. 

Many of our remarks with regard to the ordinary kind 
of saw-mill will apply equally well to the one we are iiow 
considering. 

We append herewith reference.numbersof the various 
machines shown on plan: — No. 1, two pairs of Lanca- 
shire boilers fitted with Galloway cross tubes, 36 hoi^se- 
power each; (2) pair of high-pressure 7 horizontal engines 
of 30 horse-power each; (3) circular saw cross-cutting 
machine (fixed below floor) ; (4) rack circular saw, ar- 
ranged with two saws, mounted one above the other, but 
running in the same line; (5) combined log, .deal, and 
flitch frame to take in logs up to 48 in. diameter; (6) 
large band-sawing machine, with travelling table for 
breaking down logs, wheels 5 ft. diameter ; (7) horizontal 
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single-bladed saw frame, for cuttinp^ panels or crooked 
timber, to cut logs 4 ft diameter by 30 ft. long ; (8) cir- 
cular saw bench arranged with roller and rope self-acting 
feed, to carry saws up to 48 in. diameter ; (9) rising and 
falling spindle circular saw bench, to carry saws up to 
36 in. diameter ; (10) cross-cutting circular saw bench, to 
carry saws up to 42 in. diameter; (11) combined ripping 
and cross-cutting circular saw bench, to carry two saws up 
to 24 in. diameter ; (12) band-sawing machine, to cut up 
to 22 in. deep, 42 in. wheels ; (13) four-cutter centre 
roller-feed planing, jointing, tonguing, grooving, and 
moulding machine, to work wood up to 16 in. wide by 6 
in. thick ; (14) trying-up and planing machine, to work 
wood up to 24 in. wide by 18 in. deep by 20 feet long ; 
(15) panel-planing machine, to work wood up to 24 in. 
wide by 4 in. thick ; (16) panel-scraping machine, to work 
wood up to 24 in. wide by 4 in. thick ; (17) large double 
tenoning and cross-cutting machine ; (18) small tenoning 
machine ; (19) slot mortising and boring machine ; (20) 
multiple boring machine ; (21) large combined steam 
mortising and boring machine; (22) sandpapering ma* 
chine ; (23) large wood lathe ; (24) saw sharpeners ; (25) 
grindstones, etc.; (26) band saw sharpening machine; 

(27) main shafting, running at 250 revolutions per minute ; 

(28) tunnel for shavings, running the whole length of 
mill ; (29) double spindle irregular moulding and shaping 
machine ; (30) drum sandpapering machine. 

Additional plant in annexe for manufacturing woodwork 
for permanent way : — No. 1, engine and boiler ; (2) end- 
less chain-feed bench for sawing sleepers; (3) sleeper 
adzing and boring machine; (4) key compressing ma- 
chine ; (5) circular saw bench, to carry saws up to 30 in. ; 

(6) axe and hammer handle and spoke- dressing machine ; 

(7) treenail turning machine. 
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It will be seen from the plan that duplicate sets of 
boilers are shown (No. 1) ; in a large establishment like 
the one designed, this arrangement is strongly to be 
advised, so that in the case of a breakdown the whole 
works may not be laid idle. These boilers can be used 
alternately in pairs, say for a fortnight or a month at a 
time ; opportunities are thus given to clean or overhaul 
the boilers not in use, l^hich is a matter of great import- 
ance where the water is bad. It will be found the best 
plan to keep the boilers not in use quite full of water. 
The steam pipes are arranged so that the waste steam is 
conveyed to the timber-bending department, where the 
roofs of carriages and such like work are prepared, and 
pipes are also laid so that it can be used for heating the 
general workshop in the winter. 

The engines (No. 2 on plan) are a pair of high-pressure 
horizontal, of a type we have found very suitable for 
driving wood-working machinery, of which we give a 
specification elsewhere. The room in which they are 
fixed is entirely separate from the mill, but in all large 
establishments communication should be established by 
an electric wire or by means of a wire and bell between 
the various machines and the engine-driver, so that in 
case of an accident the alarm may be instantly given, and 
the engine stopped without delay. 

A new method of stopping engines by electricity has 
been invented by Mr. Tate," of Bradford. The apparatus, 
which we illustrate herewith (fig: 10), consists of an ordinary 
Leclanche battery, an electro-magnet, and wires leading 
to any position from which it miay be desirable to control 
the engine, and buttbiii^ fot* completing the circuit. Also 
a small steam cylinder, piston, arid rack and pinion gear- 
ing, which actuates the stop valve on the engine. The 
electro-magnet is placed at the top, and connected directly 
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to a suspension rod, which actuates a small steam cock on 
the cylinder of the apparatus. The circuit is an open 
one, and when it is desired to put the apparatus in opera- 
tion the pressure of the finger on one of the buttons — at 
any distance from the engine — closes the circuit and ex- 
cites the electro-magnet, the effect being to release the 
suspension rod, which falls with a velocity due to gravity. 
The suspension rod in falling opens the small cock on the 
cylinder and admits steam, the initial pressure of steam 
being the same as in the steam-engine cylinder. The 
piston in the cylinder of the apparatus immediately 
ascends, and the rack piston rod instantly closes the 
engine stop-valve. The steam to work the apparatus, 
being taken from the stop-valve chamber from under-^ 
neath the valve — i.e., between the valve and the steam- 
engine cylinder — the consequence is that as soon as the- 
stop-valve has been closed there is no longer any pressure- 
in the small cylinder ; and when it is desired to start the 
engine the engine-driver has simply to lift up the sus- 
pension rod to its normal position and open the stop- 
valve in the ordinary way. In lifting the suspension rod 
the small cylinder cock is again closed against the admis- 
sion of steam, but the cock, having three passages, is 
opened for the inlet of atmospheric air. The act of 
opening the stop-valve by the hand wheel operates also 
on the piston, which falls to the lower end of the small 
cylinder, and is then re-set for further use. When applied 
to the stop valves of condensing engines a cock fitted on 
a pipe opening to the atmosphere is also actuated by the 
apparatus, and at the instant the stop-valve is closed this, 
cock is opened, thus admitting air into the condenser^ 
destroying the vacuum and stopping the supply of water. 
The apparatus also stops the engine on which it is fitted 
whenever the speed exceeds the ordinary rate by any 
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given number of revolutions. This is eflfected by means 
of the throttle or variable expansion valves, actuated by 
the engine governor. Short arms are fixed on the valve 
spindles which act as fingers to press in a push or button 
at any time the valve exceeds the usual range of lift or 
stoke. In all cases the apparatus re-sets itself when the 
engine is started. 

It will be seen from the plan (fig. 9) we show the engine 
driving by a belt. Some prefer to drive these large engines 
with a toothed wheel and pinion, but as this usually re- 
duces the speed of the main shaft very much, and there- 
fore largely increases the number of countershafts and 
belts to be kept in order, we prefer to drive by belt. 

K much very heavy timber is to be converted, the 
rack bench (No. 4) should be of the type known as the 
American,* in which two circular saws are moimted one 
above another, but with their peripheries revolving in 
the same line. The use of these two saws — one of which 
-cuts into the top and the other the bottom of the log — of 
moderate diameter, is preferable to a single saw of very 
large diameter. The depth of the saw cut can also be 
increased by arranging the log to travel outside the saw, 
ihis part of the bench at the same time being made lower: 
this obviates the necessity of the travelling table and log 
passing over the saw spindle, as is the case in most 
machines of English construction. In this form of 
machine it is necessary to have a special kind of adjust- 
able travelling guide, or fence, fitted with movable 
"dogs," or headblocks; these should be fixed about 8 ft. 
Gin. apart, and all made to actuate by one lever. A 

* What is known as the American rack bench is really of English 
origin, letters patent for the improvements embodied in it being granted 
to Messrs. Sayner & Greenwood in the year 1824. See " Wood- working 
Machinery ; its Rise, Progress, and Construction," by M. Powis Bale. 
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graduated scale, showing the distance from the face of 
the head-blocks to the saw, should be provided, so that 
the sawyer can see at a glance the thickness of the cut he 
is going to make. 

The combined log, deal, and flitch frame (No. 5) should 
be able to cut up to 48 in. deep, and, in addition to being 
used for converting timber into flitches, planks, or boards, 
it can also be used for sawing the carriage and waggon 
soles, sheathing, &c. 

For cutting valuable woods into panelling, the hori- 
zontal single-bladed saw-frame (No. 7 on plan) is to be 
preferred, as each board may be examined with regard to 
its soundness as it is cut; and as the saw — which is 
arranged to cut both ways of the traverse — ^it carries is of 
thin gauge little wood is wasted : the power required to 
drive is small. 

The band-sawing machine (No. 6 on plan) can, if 
desired, be arranged with a travelling table, and be used 
for breaking down heavy logs. The work turned out on a 
carefully-handled band saw of this kind is very clean, and 
the power used is small ; but, owing to some little diffi- 
culty in keeping the saw to the line, their adoption in this 
country for this work has certainly not progressed as fast 
as the many merits of the machine deserve. For sawing 
out brake blocks, seat arms, curved supports for roofs of 
carriages, door-frames, &c., the smaller machine (No. 12) 
can be used. The various saw benches for sawing to 
dimensions, cross-cutting, grooving, &c., numbered on 
plan, do not require any special notice, except that we 
prefer that No. 10, the cross-cutting bench, should be 
arranged for the saw to move through the wood instead 
of the wood being pushed through the saw; this can 
readily be accompKshed by mounting the saw on a hori- 
zontal sliding bracket, arranged with a self-acting feed. 

D 2 
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Should more than one saw be mounted on a saw bench, 
and it be used for edging purposes, it will be found best 
to regulate the position of the saw by means of a pedal 
moTement, as the man is thus enabled to have free use of 
his arms to keep the wood in position. No. 11 on plan, 
a combined ripping and cross-cutting bench, should be 
especially made for accurate dimension sawing. The 
saws are usually mounted on a revolving arm, and either 
of the saws required for use can readily be brought above 
the surface of the table. A figured quadrant for setting 
out should be fitted, and also a travelling slide for cutting 
mitres, &c. 

We now pass onto section 3, which consists, as we have 
before remarked, of various kinds of planing and mould- 
ing machinery. No. 13 on plan is a combined roller-feed 
planing, jointing, tonguing, grooving, and moulding 
machine, especially adapted for planing carriage floor 
boards, chamfered waggon sides, soles of carriages, &c.; 
perhaps the most useful size for railway work is one to 
plane wood up to 16 in. wide by 6 in. thick. The vertical 
side cutters should be arranged to angle, and they will be 
tound very serviceable in beading and chamfering, as well 
jis tonguing and grooving. We have elsewhere given 
some notes on planing machines of this type, so will 
proceed to No. 14 on plan. 

The trying-up and planing machine (No. 14) will be 
found extremely useful in railway works, in planing to 
dimensions and taking out of winding waggon and car- 
riage soles, cross-bearers, stretchers, buffer-beams, and 
such iike heavy work ; it will also be found advantageous 
for edging to one exact gauge, as several waggon soles 
or a number of boards may be cramped together on edge, 
and passed under the cutters at the same time. 

Owing to the dijBSculty of keeping very wide planing 
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irons true when they exceed 24 in., it is preferable to use 
four short ones, and arrange them in succession, one on 
each side of the cutter-block ; this plan, although causing 
a little more trouble in adjusting, does away with the 
difficulty of sharpening. In some machines the cutter 
spindles are arranged to run on centres ; this plan may 
answer tolerably well for light machines, but for our part 
we much prefer an ordinarj'^ horizontal bearing with end 
adjustments. In these and some other planing cutters the 
author in his practice has done away with the ordinary 
square-edged cutter-block for- 
merly used, which allowed the 
iron to overhang considerably 
the edge of the block ; he now 
brings the edges of the block 
forward to within about \ in. 
of the cutting edge 6{ the 
plane iron, at the same time 
curving and recessing the 
under part, to do away with 
excess of metal and allow a 
better clearance, introducing 

three cutters wherever possible : this arrangement will be 
readily understood by fig. 11. The cutter is thus much 
stijQTened, and the block acts also as a chip-breaker. 

For roller-<eed planing machines a roughing cutter 
should in all cases be arranged to operate first on the 
under side of the board, so as to give it a true bed, on 
which to receive the operation of the other cutters. 

No. 15 is a panel-planing machine, to work wood up 
to 24 in. wide by 4 in. thick, and fitted with vertical side 
cutters ; it is one of the most useful machines that can 
be found in railway carriage works, as the carriage panels 
can be planed and tongued to fit into the uprights and 
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door frames without any hand finishing. The panels, 
which are often of valuable wood, usually vary in thick- 
ness from ^ in. to i in., and, to avoid splitting them, this 
machine requires to be very carefully made and handled. 
The author, in machines of recent construction, has 
arranged the cutter-block with three knives instead of 
two, as usually fitted in these machines, and he has found 
this addition has made a marked improvement in the 
quality of the work, and fewer panels have been split or 
damaged at the edges ; at the same time he has reduced 
the diameter of the cutter-block used. The cutter-block 
should be driven by a pulley on either end of the spindle. 
If one pulley only is used, the torsion in planing wide 
pieces is often considerable, and by using two belts the 
strain is equalized between the two bearings. The feed 
rollers should be all geared together, and those delivering 
the wood should be smooth on the surface, so as not to 
mark the panels when finished ; adjustable pressure bars 
should also be arranged close to the cutter-block. A 
variable feed should be fitted, so that the rate may be 
adjusted to suit difierent kinds of wood or thickness 
of cut. The framing of the machine should be cast in 
one piece, and a gauge fitted to show thickness being 
planed. 

No. 16 on plan represents a panel- scraping machine for 
finishing the board after it has left the panel-planing 
machine ; the scraping is performed by means of a fixed 
plane iron, which is made to project slightly above the 
level of the table of the maqjaine : on this plane iron a 
kind of **burr'* is made, and the wood is forced over it 
by powerfully-geared rollers. 

Passing next to the tenoning machines (Nos. 17 and 
18 — see plan, fig. 9), the heavier machine (No. 17) 
should be specially designed for cutting single or, 
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double tenons on the sides, bearers, and diagonals of 
the under frames of waggons and carriages. The author 
thinks it best, owing to the weight, to arrange the table 
with a self-acting traverse motion, and at the same time 
make it to swivel. The table should be made wide 
enough to take, say, four waggon sole-plates at once, and 
double tenons can be cut on them at one passage of the 
table past the cutters ; the table can then be swivelled 
round, and during its passage backwards tenons are cut 
on the opposite ends. Tenons on the diagonals can also 
be readily cut by this arrangement. The middle of the 
three-cutter head should be made movable, and the 
machine can then be used for rebating the ends of the 
sole-plates for the iron rings. An extra slide carrying a 
cross-cut saw can be mounted on this machine with 
advantage, so that all the pieces of timber can be brought 
to one exact length at the same time that the tenons are 
being cut. One great advantage in the swivelling table 
we have spoken of is that, when once the wood is fixed, 
all the tenons are cut without its being moved, and they 
are all exactly parallel to each other. 

The machine should be of substantial construction, 
with a bed-plate cast in one piece and extended so as to 
carry both the vertical column of the machine and the 
table. If desired, this machine may be arranged so that 
the wood remains stationary, and the cutters made to 
travel past the end of the timber. 

Taking next the heavy steam mortising and boring 
machine (No. 21), this should be of the vertical type, and 
specially adapted for cutting mortises in carriage soles 
and headstocks. It should be capable of carrying timber 
not less than 15 in. square, and cutting a mortise 2^ in. 
wide. The column and bed of machine should be a cored 
casting, made in one piece, with extended base-plate, and 
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of heavy section, as the constant stroke of the chisel in 
hard wood sets up a considerable amount of jar and 
vibration, which it is very necessary should be overcome. 
A separate vertical boring spindle should be provided of 
sufficient range to reach the bottom of the deepest mor- 
tise, the centre of the boring bit being exactly in a line 
with the centre of the chisel, so that after a clearance 
hole has been bored in the wood it has only to be moved 
laterally to bring it directly imder the chisel's action. 
Although the machine is somewhat more complicated, we 
are in favour of the chisel being arranged with a graduated 
stroke, and not, as in some machines, with a positive 
blow — ^that is the chisel being allowed to plunge into the 
wood the full depth of the mortise at the first stroke, 
thus, in hard wood especially, causing an undue strain on 
the machine, breakage to chisels, and other evils. Occa- 
sionally the boring spindle of these machines is arranged 
with a self-acting horizontal traverse motion for making 
slot mortises, and for recessing purposes, and this will be 
found an extremely useful addition. In heavy mortising 
machines we prefer the chisel to be driven from the base 
of the machine, as it will be found much steadier in work, 
and more compact than the American plan of placing the 
driving crank and pulleys at the top of the machine 
column. As regards the best form of mortise chisel con- 
siderable diflference of opinion exists. We have for soft 
wood mortising found a solid cast steel chisel, tapered 
on back and sides, and with or without a serrated back, 
answer extremely well. Less trouble is found in remov- 
ing the core when a serrated-backed chisel is used, as a 
greater part of it is withdrawn at each stroke of the 
chisel. For hard wood, Wood's patent chisel is a very 
good one. This chisel is forged with flanges on the back, 
and these, instead of bein^ made parallel, as has hitherto 
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been the case, are tapered outwards from the nose of the 
chisel upwards, thus allowing clearance for the wood as 
it is cut at each stroke of the chisel. In sharpening 
these chisels it is important that the angle of the side 
flanges is not altered, and the points should be kept at 
the same projection. 

No. 19 represents a horizontal slot mortising and 
boring machine. For heavy, rough mortising it will be 
found very valuable, especially for hard woods ; in this 
machine a round-ended mortise is formed by a revolving, 
routing tool, working horizontally. The table carrying 
the wood is arranged with a self-acting lateral motion, 
and suitable stops regulate the length and depth of the 
mortise ; it can also be used for recessing purposes, and 
the power required to drive is small. This type of 
machine is much used on the Continent. 

No. 20 is a vertical multiple boring machine ; it should 
be arranged with at least three different boring spindles, 
to avoid as much as possible the necessity of constantly 
changing boring bit^ for the different-sized holes found 
in the soles and other parts of carriages and trucks. It 
will be found convenient to mount the various boring 
spindles in a slide arranged with a lateral traverse 
motion over the timber to be bored. The spindles should 
have a vertical motion of about 18 in., and be fitted with 
collars or other arrangement to gauge the depths being 
bored. As head-stocks, soles, and many of the pieces of 
timber used in railway works are heavy to move under 
the boring bits, it will be found an improvement to fit to 
the table a series of rollers, over which the timber can 
be pushed ; at the same time stops or cramps should be 
fitted to keep the timber from rising whilst being bored. 
The rollers carrying the timber may by means of spur 
gearing be made to revolve in either direction, and the 
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wood may thus more rapidly be brought under the action 
of the bits. The author has found a modified form of ' 
the American screw auger superior to any other boring 
bit he has used. The driving pulleys should be of 
different diameters, so as to give a uniform cutting speed 
to the boring bits. 

Ver}'^ useful tools for carriage works are sand-pap sring 
machines (No. 22), especially for preparing panels, &c., 
for paint or vamish. For flat, plain surfaces a machine 
arranged after the manner of a panel-planer is very rapid 
and serviceable. In this machine the wood is passed 
through by a pair of plain feed rollers, and a drum 
covered with sand-paper revolves at a high speed below 
it. This plan effects a large saving over hand labour, 
and the work turned out is better and more uniform. 

No. 80 represents another form of sand-papering 
machine that can be hung from a wall bracket or post, 
or from a separate cast iron column. In this machine 
the work is performed by a disc, covered with sand- 
paper, which is made to revolve at a suitable speed, by 
means of a number of flexible arms or elbow-joints. 
The disc can be moved in any desired direction by the 
workman, the wood being placed on a table beneath it. 
The disc is made adjustable to different thicknesses of 
wood by means of a hand wheel and screw. A small 
exhaust fan is usually attached to the block which carries 
the sand-paper disc, and rapidly removes all dust from 
the face of the work, and the operator is thus able to see 
at a glance when 'the right amount of finish is obtained. 
For short pieces or irregular work it is necessary to pass 
them over a plain revolving drum or endless band covered 
with sand-paper or a composition. 

No. 29 is a double-spindle irregular moulding and 
shaping machine, which will be found a most useful tool 
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in railway carriage works for moulding the cornices and 
headings in carriages, seat arms, window sashes, door 
frames, &c.. 

Although the machines for the manufacture of wood- 
work for the permanent way are not shown on the plan, 
it may he as well to notice them briefly here. 

The circular saw bench for sawing sleepers is best 
arranged with an endless chain feed ; it should be fitted 
to carry two saws, if desired, for double edging boards as 
well as for sawing sleepers. The timber is brought up 
to the sa\/ by means of moveable dogs, which fit in the 
links of an endless pitch chain, which is made to revolve 
over corresponding drums mounted at either end of the 
bench. The best plan for sawing, adzing, and boring 
sleepers with which we are acquainted may be briefly 
described as follows: — Endless belts carry the wood 
between uprights the width of the rough sleeper to be 
prepared, six circular saws are erected, under which the 
belts carry the sleepers, the two outer saws cut the 
sleepers to the length required, whilst the other four saws 
are set in pairs, and in the proper position for making 
cuts to a certain depth in the sleeper, between which 
cuts the wood is to be removed for the chairs to be 
seated. The belts then carry the sleepers under the 
adzes, or sets of cutters, which revolve horizontally, 
whereby the wood between the two cuts last mentioned 
is removed, and the seats for the chairs are formed. 
The sleepers thus prepared are carried by the endless 
belts to the boring machine, which is arranged to bore 
simultaneously the four necessary holes in the sleepers, 
either vertically or at an angle ; after boring they can be 
delivered from the machine by the belts. 

The operation of the axe and hammer handle dressing 
machine is sufficiently well known ; we may add, how- 
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ever, we prefer the plan of dressing the wood across the 
grain in preference to with the grain, as, although the 
handles may take rather more buffing or finishing, there 
are less wasters made than by the plan of dressing with 
the grain, as in working awkward or cross-grained wood, 
pieces are apt to be split out by the cutters chiefly when 
the handle is approaching completion. 

Our plan does not show the various additional yards 
and buildings necessary for carrying on a general railway 
carriage and waggon works: these include — (1) a large 
wood yard traversed by a gantry and overhead traveller 
where the timber is in the rough; (2) a department 
where the wood is stacked after being sawn, &c., for 
future use ; (3) stoves and chambers for desiccation ; (4) 
creosoting department; (5) department for preparing 
woodwork connected with permanent wslv ; (6) forge 
and turning shop. The desiccation of timber, being here 
somewhat out of our province, we will simply remark 
that it is usually, we believe, desiccated for about 
eighty-four hours, during which time the temperature 
is gradually raised up to 50** C; and in this process 
woods usually loose from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of 
their weight. 

In arranging machines for working wood it is advisable, 
wherever possible, to arrange the heavy machines which 
require the greatest power near to the motor, and the 
lighter machines further away. Care should also be 
taken to place the driving pulley of any machine re- 
quiring large power as near as may be convenient to a 
bearing. Where there are several large machines they 
should not all be set to drive in the same direction, or 
the excessive torsion on the shaft will cause the bear- 
ings to deteriorate rapidly. Tramways for bringing the 
wood to and from the various machines should be laid 
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down, and an overhead traveller should traverse at 
least that part of the mill where the log sawing is 
done. 

When the various machines are fixed, arrangements 
should be made that in starting the belt is passed from 
the loose pulley to the tight very gradually, by means of 
a coarse-threaded screw or some similar method, as the 
shock caused by the starting of a heavy machine suddenly 
is very considerable, and is decidedly detrimental to its 
working parts. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

MOTIVE POWER FOR SAW-MILLS. — WATER-POWER. 

Where sufficient water-power is obtainable, it is un- 
doubtedly the most economical force to emplo}'-, and a 
well-constructed water-wheel or turbine can without doubt 
be worked with far greater economy than steam ; as, how- 
ever, a sufficient head or fall of water is not often to be 
had in a suitable position, at any rate in England, steam 
must be of necessity the power most generally employed. 
Although in Holland and some other countries windmills 
are occasionally used for driving sawing machinery, from 
the comparatively small power obtainable, and from its 
irregular and intermittent action, it is unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

We trust we may not be accused of being before the 
times when we prognosticate a future for electricity in 
connection with wood-sawing and conversion. 

In districts where water-power is available, and where 
fuel is dear, there is no reason why an electric motor 
should not be used and be of great value, the power being 
conveyed by means of wires to any reasonable distance ; 
we ourselves have already seen a large circular saw bench 
driven by electricity, and 11 in. deals cut with ease : in 
this case an electric motor was coupled directly to the 
saw spindle in lieu of fast and loose pulleys, and the 
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power was transmitted by wires from the generator some 
distance away. The importance of the application of 
electricity to driving machinery will more readily strike 
us when we consider the endless uses it may be put to in 
a large city, such as sawing, printing, winding, pumping, 
grinding, &c., and we do not see any reason why large 
power should not be generated at a central station, and 
let out to users at so much per h.-p., after the same 
fashion as gas is sold at per 1,000 ft. 

As these pages may fall into the hands of some readers 
— more especially abroad — who may be able to utilize 
water-power, a few notes on the different types of water 
wheels may not be out of place. The ordinary vertical 
water wheel is constructed of three types, which are 
known as the undershol^ the overshot, and the breast 
wheel. The undershot is the oldest type, but as it 
receives its motion from the momentum of the water 
employed, and not from its weight, it can only be used 
where there is a large and constant supply of water, with 
a tolerably rapid flow. Where the depth of the water is 
subject to much variation, an undershot wheel is not to 
be recommended, as it is apt to be " drowned," or, in 
other words, becomes immersed too deeply, and its whole 
power neutralized. An undershot wheel has the advan- 
tage of low first cost, and is easy of construction ; but, 
except under especial circumstances of situation of the 
stream or volume of the water supply, an overshot or 
breast wheel is to be preferred, as they, both of them, 
produce a much greater mechanical effect with a much 
less flow of water. 

For driving an overshot wheel a considerable fall is 
necessary, and where this can be obtained, and where 
water is scarce, this form of vertical wheel is to be pre- 
ferred to any other, as the water required to produce a 
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reduced and the diameter increased. All intermediate 
toothed and other gearing to increase speed should be 
avoided as much as possible, as the friction thus 
caused reduces considerably the eifective power of the 
wheel. 

As regards the power given out by the three types of 
wheels, the palm must be given to the overshot wheel, 
which is estimated to give from 60 to 80 per cent, of the 
theoretical power ; next comes the breast wheel, which 
gives 45 to 50 per cent. ; and lastly undershot wheels, 
which give from 27 to 30 per cent. . In calculating for the • 
size and power of a wheel great care must be taken in 
measuring the height of the fall and volume of the water 
available in summer and winter ; 750 lbs. weight, or a 
flow of 12 cubic feet of water per second, is considered 
equal to 1 h.-p. for each foot in height of its fall. As 
regards the speed at which water wheels should run to 
secure the greatest eflSciency opinions differ somewhat ; 
about 6 ft. per second at the periphery may, however, be 
taken as a safe speed for breast wheels, and for undershot 
wheels about one-half the speed of the stream utilized. 

To ascertain (approximately) the quantity of water 
flowing through a sluice or penstock, to determine the 
power of a water wheel : — 

Rule. — ^Measure the depth from the surface of the water to the centre 
of the orifice of discharge, in feet, and extract the square root of that 
depth ; multiply it by 5*4, which will give the velocity in feet per 
second, and this mnltipUed by the area of the orifice (also in feet) wiU 
give the number of cubic feet which will flow through in a second. 
From knowing the quantity of water discharged and the height of fall, 
not only the size of the wheel, but its power, may be calculated. In the 
under-shot wheel the power is to the effect nearly as 3 to 1, while in the 
over-shot wheel it is double, or as 8 to 2. 

Where a small fall of water only can be had, the hori- 
zontal water wheel or turbine has several advantages, and 
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is coming gradually more into use. Turbines have the 
advantage over vertical water wheels of a lower first cost ; 
they also run at a higher speed, obviating, as a rule, the 
use of much intermediate gearing; they also have the 
additional advantage of being capable of being used where 
there is a very low fall of water — say from one foot. 
Turbines may be divided into two chief classes — outward 
and inward flow. In the former the water flows in at the 
centre of the wheel, and is discharged at the circum- 
ference, and in the latter this operation is reversed ; there 
are, however, several modifications of these systems, in- 
cluding the parallel flow, and another, considerably used 
in France, is arranged so that the water flows into the 
wheel from above, and passes through it. Turbines are 
constructed of two types, which are known as the high 
and low pressure; that is, in the former case a small 
quantity of water with a high fall, and in the latter a 
greater quantity of water with a small or low fall, acts on 
the wheel. As in the case of vertical water wheels, in 
the economical use of turbines much depends on their 
exact adaptation to the stream and site where they are 
employed, and in every case these points should be care- 
fully studied and the turbine constructed accordingly, a 
considerable margin in the power required being allowed 
in all cases for any insufficiency in the water supply that 
may occur. The introduction into general use of the 
turbine has been considerably retarded by these points 
not being borne in mind, and by the construction of a 
number of wheels of exactly the same pattern, whether 
they met the requirements of the case or hot, when a few 
simple modifications might have secured a far higher 
practical result. For instance, the curvature of the fixed 
partitions and floats that may in one case be suitable, 
may in another be increased or diminished with a decided 
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gain in effect. The number and size of them also should 
be varied according to the water supply. 

A well-designed and constructed turbine can be worked 
with great economy, and being fixed beneath the surface 
of the water may be used in flood-times ; it also gives a 
motion of greater uniformity than is obtainable from 
vertical water wheels. The buckets are usually con- 
structed in sections, which may be shut off as desired. 
Should the supply of water or the power required be 
limited, only water in ratio to the power wanted need be 
used. The admission to the wheel of the quantity of water 
in ratio to the power desired, and also a fixed rate of speed, 
can be secured by the use of governor gear of a somewhat 
similar type to that usually used on a steam engine. 

In some wheels of recent construction the ordinary 
footstep bearings which support the vertical shaft of the 
turbine, and which are usually constructed of lignumvitse, 
have been much modified and improved : the wheel is also 
hung from the top ; thus less trouble is caused by the 
excess of friction on the footstep bearing from the weight 
of the wheel. When the wheel is thus hung or balanced 
the vertical shaft is kept in its place at the base by a 
bearing fitted in the guide piece. Some prefer to make 
the base of the vertical shaft hollow, and to run it on a 
fixed centre, but this plan requires careful fitting and 
constant lubrication. 

Should a turbine be employed, a screen to catch weeds, 
leaves, &c., should be erected in the flow, as this form of 
wheel, especially the smaller sizes, is apt to get choked, 
and the blades or buckets are occasionally broken. When 
the fall is a high one, and consequently the turbine of 
small size, it will be found advantageous to enclose it in 
a cast-iron chamber and conduct the water to it through 
a pipe. 

. s 2 
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A turbine known as the Jonval is used considerably on 
the Continent. In this form of turbine the water is ad- 
mitted through a supply pipe, and enters the turbine 
parallel with the vertical driving shaft. After passing 
through the buckets or vanes of the wheel it passes away 
through a tail water pipe ; the power is regulated by 
opening or closing the water-guide passages. 

Another very useful form of turbine is the Vortex, the 
invention of Professor James Thomson, In this turbine 
the water is admitted at the periphery, and passes out at 
the centre of the wheel, the exact opposite of the outward- 
flow type. It is claimed for the Vortex wheel that by its 
use a more regular speed can be secured, as the whirling 
motion produced on the water whilst driving the wheel is 
gradually subdued, and the water passes away in a steady, 
even stream. The whirling water also acts as a governor 
or regulator of the water supply, as should the load be 
taken off the wheel, and the speed therefore increased, 
the excessive whirl or motion produced on the water 
retards considerably the entrance of fresh water. There- 
fore the speed developed is not usually excessive, but 
should a heavier load be placed on the turbine the whirl- 
ing motion — consequent on the slower speed — produced 
on the water is less, and therefore a larger supply of water 
is allowed to enter. 

In America, the wheels known as the Houston, the 
Swain, Leffel's double turbine, the Hercules, and the 
Victor are much used. The Leffel wheel has two series 
of buckets situated one over the other, but differing in 
arrangement. The water is directed by means of adjust- 
able guides from the periphery of the wheel to the centre. 
The top series of vanes, or buckets, are simple radii, and 
discharge horizontally ; the bottom series of buckets are 
curved, and discharge downwards. It is claimed for this 
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turbine that by the use of two sets of buckets friction is 
much reduced, and a larger amount of eflfective duty 
obtained. We should imagine, however, from its con- 
struction, it would consume a much larger amount of 
water than any other types of wheels. The wheel known 
as the Victor receives the water upon the outside, and 
discharges it downwards and outwards, the line of dis- 
charge occupying the entire diameter of the lower portion 
of the wheel, excepting only the space filled by the lower 
end of the shaft. In a recent trial, it is stated that a 
15 in. wheel of this type under an 18*34 ft. head of water 
gave out 29*36 h.-p., or about 88 per cent, of useful 
effect ; we are afraid this statement must be taken cum 
grano salis, but if it should be correct this wheel must 
be held to have surpassed most other types now con- 
structed. 

The wheel most largely used in Europe is the outward 
flow or Fourneyron wheel — so called after its inventor — 
and taken altogether, we are of opinion that this is 
perhaps the best form for falls of ordinary height, 
being simple of construction, easily worked and main- 
tained, and giving out a very large percentage of useful 
effect. 

The most difiicult part of a turbine to keep in order is 
the footstep or pivot bearing, especially if heavily loaded ; 
this difficulty has in a great measure been removed by 
the invention of a hydraulic bearing, consisting of a pair 
of recessed cast iron plates, one of which is fixed on the 
floor of the mill race, and the other on the bottom of the 
hollow part of the shaft. Water is introduced by means 
of a pipe between these plates, and supports or cushions 
the vertical shaft which carries the wheel. This form 
of turbine should in all cases have fitted in its lower 
chamber a mud valve, which enables any accumulation of 
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debris to be blown out by the pressure of the head water 
without stopping the wheel. 

In calculating the power required from a turbine, a 
considerable margin must be allowed ; on a well-designed 
and constructed machine about 25 per cent, for loss 
through the friction of the water on the buckets, &c,, of 
the turbine, and friction on the bearings. This loss 
through friction is necessarily greater where the flow of 
water is very rapid, or where there is any eddy or cross 
flow of the water, which is occasionally the case when the 
turbine is fixed in the bed of a river. 

Before concluding our notes on turbines we may 
remark that strength, compactness, and simplicity of 
details, with economy of water and maintenance, are the 
chief points to be desired in a turbine, and the working 
parts of the wheel should be easily accessible for repairs 
or adjustment. 

Our illustration (fig. 12) represents an improved and 
simple form of outward-flow turbine arranged for a low 
fall of water. One of the improvements in this wheel 
consists in bringing the head water to bear underneath 
the wheel, so as to cause the upward pressure of the head 
water to exactly balance the downward pressure and 
weight of the wheel with its upright shaft, and in this 
way the friction and wear on the bearings is very consi- 
derably reduced. Another feature consists in the sim- 
plicity of its water supply regulator, which is arranged so 
that it can be started or stopped, or its speed controlled, 
with the greatest facility. 

Great care should always be taken id measuring and 
estimating the water supply available both in winter and 
summer. In small streams the best plan for calculating 
the supply is to dam the stream across with a large board, 
and cut from the board a rectangular piece, not exceeding 
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two-thirds of the width of the stream, and of sufficient 
depth to allow all the water to be measured to pass. 



FIO. 12.— OUTWAB 



Bevel off the wood over which the water passes towards 
the direction in which it flows, drive a square-topped 
stake into the bed of the stream from the cross board or 
dam, make the top of this wood exactlj' level with the 
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crest of the board over which the water flows; now 
measure exactly, by means of a square, the depth of the 
water above the stake driven in, and this will give the 
true depth of the water upon the crest of the board or 
dam. The board used must be of sufficient width to dam 
the stream to a dead level before it passes the dam or 
weir. A fall of not less than six inches should be given 
to the water by the dam, measured from the crest over 
which it passes. 

In larger streams, where the water is too deep to 
measure by dam or weir, the plan usually pursued is to 
gauge by means of a float. In the first place, the dis- 
tance between the two fixed points in the stream, where 
the water runs evenly and smoothly, should be accurately 
measured. If no points are convenient for measure- 
ment, drive in two stakes, say 20 ft. apart. Take a 
' float and attach to it a weight that will sink it, say a foot 
under the surface of water ; now take accurately the time 
the float takes in travelling from one fixed point to the 
other, repeating the experiment several times to avoid 
mistakes. The average velocity or flow of the streani 
per minute can thus be easily calculated. Now measure 
as accurately as possible the depth of the stream in 
several places, and strike an average width of the stream. 
With these figures the cubic feet of water passing per 
minute, and the estimated number of horse-power can 
be obtained without much difficulty. In fixing tur- 
bines in a water race, care should be taken that ample 
space both in depth and width is provided for the 
easy discharge of the water from the wheel. If the 
bottom is at all soft or muddy, it should be provided 
with mud-cells, lined either with masonry, concrete, or 
timber. 

When there is a surplus of water the discharge pit 
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should be of extra depth, to avoid any back- lash on the 
wheel, which has a retarding effect on its performance. 
The pit should extend at least 3 ft. beyond the peripherj^ 
of the wheel towards the tail race, and may be gradually 
sloped up to it. The timber framing which supports the 
wheel must be of ample strength and well sta3'ed, to 
prevent its springing when in work, as the strain upon 
it by large wheels is very great. Should it be allowed 
to spring, the wheel and shafts will probably be thrown 
out of the vertical line, and the useful effect produced 
from the wheel considerably lessened, and the cross shaft 
w-ill not run properly. Hard timber should be used for 
the framing, and great care must be taken with the joint- 
ing ; flooring timber should run in the direction of the 
stream, and be level with the tail water when at rest. 
The face of the staging or masonry to receive the wheel 
should be dressed to a dead level. 

A point of considerable importance in the effective 
working of the turbines is the construction of the races 
for bringing the water to and carrying it from the wheel. 
Abrupt turns or elbows must be avoided as far as pos- 
sible, as they break the regular and even flow of the 
water, and reduce its working power. The tail race 
should be of equal capacity to the head race. Stilwell 
calculates that for every 85 cubic feet of water used by 
the wheel per minute there should be one square foot in 
cross section in all the water passages leading to and 
from the wheel, including the opening under the pen- 
stock, through which the water passes after leaving the 
wheel. As far as our experience extends we think the 
above area much too confined, and should give at least 
25 per cent, more, as a steadier and more even flow of 
water can be obtained, and the eddying and rushing of » 
the water that a confined space brings about is con- 
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siderably lessened. In constructing races We take the 
great point to be how the volume of water can be 
brought to and from the wheel with the least possible 
amount of friction, and the better this is done the 
greater will be the efficiency of the wheel. The speed 
of the water as it enters the wheel should not exceed 
a velocity of about 16 in. per second. If this speed is 
exceeded the friction becomes very excessive, and the 
working parts of the wheel rapidly deteriorate. As in 
all other machinery, the bearings of turbines should 
be carefully looked to. They should be set "dead 
true," and adjusted or renewed as worn. Should they 
be allowed to get out of order, the friction of the shaft 
is much increased, and, therefore, the effective power of 
the wheel is lessened. 

Eesidents abroad, when seeking information or quota- 
tions from manufacturers, should in all cases give the 
following particulars,: — 1, what actual power is required ; 
% what kind of machinery the wheel is required to drive ; 
3, what speed the main shaft is to run at ; 4, the exact 
fall in feet and inches from the surface of the head water 
to the surface of the tail water available to drive the 
turbine, and to what extent it is affected by drought or 
floods ; 5, how many gallons or cubic feet of water the 
fall will yield per minute ; 6, rough sketch of site, if 
much sand in water, and nature of soil of bed of stream ; 
7, the length of pipe (if any) required to convey the water 
(a h.-p. is considered equivalent to 33,000 lbs., raised 
1 ft. per minute) ; 8, it should also be stated whether 
the blades of the wheel are required to run from left to 
right or from right to left, or, in other words, whether 
the wheel is required to run with the sun or against the 
sun. 

As likely to prove of service to our readers, we 
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append herewith a table for weirs recently calculated 
by Mr. Stilwell, of Dayton, U.S.A., an engineer of 
considerable experience in this class of work. 

Table for Rectangular Weirs. 



Inches 


















Depth on 
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Weir. 


















1 


0-40 


0-41 


0-56 


0-65 


0-74 


0-83 


0-97 


1-03 


2 


1-14 


1-25 


1-36 


1-47 


1-59 


1-71 


1-84 


1-96 


3 


2-09 


2-12 


2-36 


2-00 


2-64 


2-78 


2-98 


3-06 


4 


3-22 


3-38 


3-63 


3-69 


3-86 


401 


417 


4-35 


6 


4-51 


4-68 


4-86 


5-02 


5-20 


5-38 


5-56 


5-74 


6 


5-92 


6-10 


6-30 


6-49 


6-68 


6-87 


7-07 


7-27 


7 


7-46 


7-67 


7-87 


8-07 


8-28 


8-49 


8-70 


8-91 


8 


912 


9-33 


9-65 


9-77 


9-99 


10-21 


10-13 


10-66 


9 


10-88 


11-11 


11-34 


11-57 


11-80 


1204 


12-27 


12-51 


10 


12-75 


13-15 


13-23 


13-47 


13-72 


13-96 


14-21 


14-46 


11 


14-71 


14-96 


15-21 


15-46 


16-72 


15-98 


16-24 


16-49 


12 


16-76 


17-02 


17-28 


17-55 


17-82 


18-08 


18-35 


18-62 


13 


18-89 


19-17 


19-44 


19-72 


20-00 


20-27 


20-56 


20-83 


14 


21-12 


21-40 


21-68 


21-97 


22-26 


22-55 


22-83 


23-13 


15 


23-42 


23-71 


24-01 


24-30 


24-60 


24-90 


25-19 


26-50 


16 


25-80 


26-10 


26-41 


26-71 


27-02 


27-32 


27-63 


27-94 


17 


28-26 


28-57 


28-88 


29-19 


29-51 


29-83 


30-14 


30-46 


18 


30-78 


3111 


31-43 


31-75 


3207 


32-40 


32-73 


33-06 



The above table for weirs gives the number of cubic 
feet per minute that will pass over a weir 1 in. wide, and 
from 1 in. to 18-J- in. deep. In the left-hand column, 
marked "inches depth on weir,'* is the depth of water 
flowing over the weir ; and in the second column, under 0, 
is the number of cubic feet per minute for the even 
inches in depth. In the third column, under J, is the 
amount of the second column, with the additional amount 
due to the additional \ in. in depth added, and so on 
across the the table from left to right. By multiplying 
the number of cubic feet that one inch in width will 
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discharge, as stated in table, by the width of the weir in 
inches, the result will be the total discharge of weir per 
minute. The depth of the weir should be measured at 
a point just back of where the curve on the surface of 
the water commences. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOTIVE POWER FOR SAW-MILLS. — STEAM POWER. 

We now come to the very important point, what is the 
best type of engine to employ for driving a saw-mill ? It 
is said that " doctors diflfer ; " we may add so do en- 
gineers, especially when they recommend their pet engine 
to be particularly suitable for all purposes. The duty 
required of an engine driving a saw-mill is excessively 
eevere and unequal, and an engine well adapted for 
driving slow-running machinery may be found quite un- 
suited for saw-mill work. 

After considerable experience, the author is of opinion 
that for driving wood-working machinery, except under 
certain special conditions, the most economical and con- 
venient form of engine to employ is the horizontal high 
pressure, or where a low first cost is not an object we can 
strongly recommend a compound horizontal engine, ar- 
ranged with high and low-pressure cylinders, the economy 
in this system being due to the fact that a high pressure 
of steam for this class of engine is used in the high- 
pressure cylinder — from 100 to 150 lbs. or more per 
square inch — which is tifterwards expanded down to a 
low working pressure in the low-pressure cylinder. This 
arrangement also obviates the use of more or less 
intricate expansion gear. 
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So much haying been done in that direction, it would 
be out of our province to write at length on the economy 
of the steam engine, but we take it that an engine for this 
class of work, to be really satisfactory, should combine in 
its construction the following points : * — (1) a stroke of 
twice the diameter of the cylinder, (2) an eflScient con- 
denser, (3) an automatic expansion slide, controlled by 
sensitive governor gear, (4) a steam-jacketed and lagged 
cylinder, (5) short steam ways, (6) ample bearing surfaces 
well fitted and lubricated, and an efficient method of 
packing, (7) large cylinder area, (8) a fly-wheel of large 
diameter and extra heavy section. 

Some of our learned theoretical friends may possibly 
object to several of these premises. If so the author can 
show them engines constructed on these lines performing 
constant and heavy saw-mill work with the greatest regu- 
larity, and with high results as regards economy. These 
engines are arranged to cut off steam early, and expand it 
for the rest of the stroke. The author does not consider a 
condenser necessary or advisable under all circumstances. 

In large engines for driving saw-mill machinery, in 
order to ensure steadiness in running, automatic expansion 
gear is especially useful, as the variation in load is often 
very great when large circular saws, &c., are stopped and 
started. We do not care for very high- speeded engines, 
although it has been somewhat the fashion to use them 
of late ; if employed, the momentum of the reciprocating 
parts should be balanced to relieve the shaft from exces- 
sive shock. In these engines, which should work expan- 
sively, the bearing surfaces should be of longer area than 
in slower running engines, and the workmanship must be 
of the first order, or they will be found to deteriorate 
rapidly. 

• See " Wood-workinp^ Machinery, its rise," &c. 
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For saw-mill work the author prefers the bed-plate of 
the engine to be on the double girder box plan, and to 
extend beyond the cylinder, which should be mounted on 
it. If a pair of engines are used it will be found well to 
have one large fly-wheel for the two engines, placing it 
between them, with an extra pulley for driving the main 
shafting. We do not in large engines care to drive 
directly from the fly-wheel. If attached to the engine the 
pump should be driven from the crank shaft by a separate 
excentric, and not from the motion blocks or slide rod. 
The engine when working up to its full power should be 
free from vibration. 

As a guide to intending purchasers the author appends 
a short pro forma specification of an engine of the type 
he has found best suited for saw-mill purposes. 

A high-pressure horizontal steam engine (25 h.-p.), 
mounted on double girder box bed-plate, planed on top 
and sides, and to extend beyond cylinder ; cjdinder 16 in. 
diameter by 32 in. stroke ; revolutions 70 per minute. 
Fly-wheel 10 ft. 6 in. diameter by 14 in. on face, turned 
bright. Crank shaft 6 ft. 6 in. long by 5f in. diameter, 
of best fagoted scrap iron. Engine to be fitted with auto- 
matic expansion slide controlled by sensitive high-speed 
governor gear. The cylinder to be made of best hard, 
cold blast iron, to be steam jacketed, and with steam 
chest to be felted and lagged. Connecting rod, slide, and 
pump rods to be of best fagoted scrap iron, and the piston 
rod, pins, keys, &c., of steel. All pins, joints, &c., sub- 
ject to special wear to be case-hardened. All glands to 
be bushed with gun metal, valves, and plunger of pump 
to be of gun metal. All journal bearings to be of gun 
metal and of extra area, to be made adjustable for wear, 
and efficient means of lubrication to be secured, excentric 
straps to be of gun metal made adjustable for wear. 
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Crank-shaft to be fitted with an outside bearing, and the 
fly-wheel not to weigh less than 2^ tons. All usual parts 
to be finished bright. Feed pump to be driven from 
crank shaft by a separate excentric. Cylinder to be 
fitted with automatic steam tallow cup, and all bearings 
with brass needle lubricators. Connecting rod and ends 
to be made adjustable for wear, and fitted with straps and 
keys. Engine to be fitted with double-motion bars, and 
blocks made adjustable for wear. Stop and starting 
valve to be provided, and so arranged that access can be 
had to the throttle valve without disturbing the steam 
pipe. An extra driving pulley to be fitted to crank shaft. 

In small establishments, where much power is not 
required, or where space is of great value, vertical com- 
bined engines and boilers are often employed ; in these 
all working parts of the engine should be made totally 
independent of the boiler, as the constant strain of the 
engine produces an injurious strain on the boiler, and 
from the expansion and contraction of the boiler the 
proper working of the. valves of the engine is also inter- 
fered with. 

For forest or contractor's use, where it is necessary to 
move from place to place, the most useful form of engine 
is the portable. This engine is too well known to need 
much description. The fire-box should be made of Low- 
moor, or equal brand of iron, and strongly stayed, and 
the fire-grate surface should be of increased area, to allow 
of sawdust and other waste fuel being burnt, as well as 
coal and coke. A plan of cleaning the boiler tubes 
from soot, &c., by means of steam, has also been intro- 
duced. By the admission of a powerful jet of steam into 
the chimney, a partial vacuum is formed, which draws the 
soot from the tubes into the smoke-box. When it is 
necessary to get up steam in a very short space of time, 
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this steam jet can be utilized in the same way to produce 
an increased draught. Where fuel is scarce, variable 
expansion gear can be fitted to these engines with advan- 
tage ; the expansion apparatus can be adjusted to give 
the amount of power necessary and no more, and the 
full capacity of an engine need not be used unless it is 
required for actual work in progress; thus a 10-horse 
engine ma}^ if required, be worked as a 5-horse, with a 
corresponding saving in fuel. 

In countries where fuel is expensive it is important 
that every effort should be made to economize steam, and 
a condenser is often employed. This consists of a vessel 
usually placed behind the cylinder, and in a direct line 
with it* As some of our readers may be unacquainted 
with the action of a condenser, it may be as well to 
explain it briefly. After each stroke of the piston the 
steam passes through the exhaust port into the con- 
denser; the condenser is surrounded by a stream of cold 
water, and another jet is in constant circulation in its 
interior; the steam coming into contact with the cold 
water or with the surface of the tubes with which the con- 
denser is fitted is itself immediately condensed or reduced 
to water. In working the condenser a pump is employed, 
which removes the water and air from the condenser, 
keeping up a vacuum which is necessary to its economical 
operation; and much of the steam usually wasted is 
economized. An additional advantage gained by the use 
of a condenser is that a vacuum is formed behind the 
piston, and it is relieved of back pressure, and conse- 
quently gains an increase in power, and therefore econo- 
mises fuel. The water made hot by the condensation of 
the steam can, of course, be used to feed the boiler ; 
hence a second saving arises. As we intend elsewhere to 
give a few notes as to the economical management of 
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engines and boilers, we will now consider the best form of 
boiler for saw-miU purposes. 

The types of steam boilers at present in use are almost 
endless, and of late years so great has been the desire to 
produce something new in the means employed for gene- 
rating steam, that what Fairbairn calls the very essence 
of constructive science is often neglected, and the distri- 
bution of the material and form best calculated to ensure 
the maximum strength with the minimum amount of com- 
plication is almost entirely lost sight of. 

The selection and proper working of a boiler, it being 
the instrument which generates the motive power, must be 
held to be even of greater moment than the selection of 
the engine emploj^ed, which only transmits the power ; it 
is therefore a point of the highest importance that a boiler 
best suited to each individual trade or manufacture should 
be chosen, as, for instance, the boiler that would best 
suit a printer would not suit a saw-mill. In select- 
ing a boiler the chief points to be borne in mind are what 
kind of water and fuel will it be necessary to use ? in fact, 
the water should in all cases be tested, and if found to 
contain a large percentage of sulphate of lime, or 
iron, or acid sulphates, no one would dream in such a 
case of employing a locomotive or complicated form of 
boiler diflScult to clean, no matter what other advantages 
may be claimed for it. 

The author prefers, at any rate for saw-mills of any 
magnitude, and taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, a Cornish or Lancashire boiler with cross-tubes, 
which is to be preferred for saw-mill purposes on the 
score of durability, and on the whole economy, as it is 
easily cleaned, repaired, and managed, which is an im- 
portant consideration especially in remote districts where 
skilled labour is not always obtainable. We strongly 
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recommend the use of coned cross-tub 3S, as the heating 
surface is increased and the circulation of the water im- 
proved, at the same time the strain on the joints from 
unequal expansion is reduced. The tubes should be con- 
structed of plates of somewhat thinner gauge than the 
rest of the boiler, so as to enable the heat to pass into the 
water more readily. The tubes should be arranged so 
that the heat from the fire is distributed as much as pos- 
sible, as should it be allowed a clear space it is carried 
rapidly by the draught into the chimney stack, and much 
of its power is lost. In GaUoway cross-tube boilers of 
recent construction it has become the practice so to fix 
the tubes that they are nearer together at their lower than 
their upper ends, with the object of increasing the 
strength of the back flue. 

"We need not here dwell on the extremely short-sighted 
policy of employing an engine and boiler of a low class, 
and would strongly recommend users not to be tempted 
by a vei y low first cost, as they will find it — often to their 
detriment — impossible to purchase a good and useful engine 
and boiler without paying a fair price for the design, 
workmanship, and materials embodied therein. 

The author appends a short specification of 80 h.-p. 
boiler suitable for saw-mill work. An improved double- 
flued Cornish or Lancashire boiler, fitted with Galloway 
cross-tubes. Length of boiler, 28 ft. ; diameter of boiler, 
6 ft. 6 in. ; diameter of flues, 2 ft. 3 in. ; thickness of cir- 
cular plates, \ in. ; thickness of end plates, f in. ; thick- 
ness of flue plates, f in. ; furnace plates of Lowmoor 
iron, f in. thick. Ordinary plates to be of Staffordshire 
iron, **best best quality," boiler to be riveted double on 
the longitudinal seams, all rivets to be subject to a 
hydraulic pressure of 25 tons, ends of boiler to be flanged 

to shell, and supported by gusset stays riveted to double 
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angle irons at each end. Manhole door to be fitted with 
compensating ring round mouth. Fire-door to be ar- 
ranged with air-slides, fire-box, and bars, to be arranged 
for burning sawdust, shavings, &c., as well as coke or 
coal. Boiler flues to be fitted with four Galloway cross- 
tubes, edges of boiler plates to be planed. Boiler to be 
complete with the following fittings — screw-top valve, 
one feed check valve, two safety valves, one loaded with 
weight, and the other with spring balance, steam pressure 
gauge, two glass water gauges, two gauge cocks, blow-off 
cock, fire bars, bearers, dead plate and damper, damper 
i'rame and weight. 

Where the water is pure the locomotive or multitubular 
boiler has much to commend it, as if kept clean and well 
attended to steam can be raised both rapidly and econo- 
micall}^ and a good pressure kept up without much 
trouble. Where vertical boilers are in use we recommend 
one of the dome type, fitted with cross-tubes, in prefer- 
ence to the ordinary multitubular form, as being more 
easily cleaned and kept in repair, especially should it 
become encrusted with deposit. 

A vertical boiler has recently been introduced which in 
a great degree overcomes the objections found in the 
ordinary vertical tubular type. In this boiler a vertical 
cylindrical shell is combined with horizontal flue tubes; 
part of the shell is cut away at each side of the boiler, 
above the fire-box, and tubes are fitted across the boiler : 
the space between the tube plate and the shell of the 
boiler forms the combustion chamber on the one side and 
the smoke-box on the other; doors are fitted to both 
sides of the tube plates, that on the combustion side 
being lined with firebrick. By this arrangement the 
tubes may be easily swept or repaired, and the boiler 
altogether must be pronounced a decided improvement 
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ui^on the ordinary type. We purpose in another chapter to 
give a few notes on the fixing and management of engines 
and boilers. 

A very important matter in working steam boilers is a 
constant water supply; in many cases the pump is 
attached to and worked by the engine, but in large estab- 
lishments we prefer to have a separate pump of simple 
construction, such as the donkey pump. Injectors can 
with careful management be used successfully, but unless 
a skilled boiler attendant is employed, they may be found 
to give some trouble. 

Fked-water Heaters. 

The author recommends in all cases the use of a feed- 
Avater heater, as this not only raises the water to a high 
temperature before it enters the boiler, and so saves fuel, 
but it also precipitates many of the impurities contained 
in the water, and prevents them entering the boiler, and, 
in conjunction with a filter, water may be rendered free 
from minerals and acids by heating to a high temperature, 
and filtering whilst hot. Feed-water heaters have not been 
hitherto very largely used, but we take it that as skilled 
boiler management becomes more and more necessary 
on account of economy, they will be rapidly introduced. 
Complicated forms of heaters should be avoided, they 
should be easily cleaned and examined, and any tubes 
employed should be so arranged that they have freedom 
to expand or contract, and have a rapid circulation. The 
tubes should by preference be made of solid drawn copper 
or brass, as they will be found more durable and less 
liable to leakages than wrought iron. We have not yet 
seen tubes of mild steel used for this purpose, but if 
carefully fitted, we think they should answer well. 
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In the production of steam the minerals found in 
impure or "hard" water which give most trouble are 
sulphate of lime, carbonate of lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, alumina, and silica. Dr. Joseph Eogers, an 
authority on the subject of incrustation, says the evil 
elfects of scale are due to the fact that it is relatively a 
non-conductor of heat. Its conducting power compared 
with that of iron is as 1 to 37*5. The estimated loss of 
heat caused by lime scale is from 15 to 20 per cent, for a 
scale of re-i^- thickness, which increases rapidly with 
greater thicknesses. The most troublesome of the 
minerals found in impure water is sulphate of lime, which 
is caused by the combination of oxide of calcium with 
Bulphiu'ic acid; carbonate of lime causes also much 
trouble, this is composed of carbolic acid, resulting from 
the decomposition of vegetable or animal matter with 
lime or oxide of calcium. The combination of these two 
minerals with vegetable matter and mud forms a very 
hard dark scale. Oxide of iron forms a reddish scale, 
and is very injurious to boilers, as it is generally held to 
be one of the agents by which corrosion is set up; 
another and more dangerous one is sulphuric acid, found 
in mining districts, and which often causes rapid corro- 
sion. This can be separated by heat on account of its 
specific gravity, which is 1*844; to do this the water 
requires to be heated to a temperature of at least 260** 
Fahr. 

A good form of feed-water heater with which we are 
acquainted is one (Strong's patent) in which the water is 
heated to the precipitating point, and a chemical separa- 
tion takes place. In accomplishing this, exhaust steam 
is used up to 208"* to 212"^ Fahr., after which the tempe- 
rature is raised to the precipitating point by means of a 
live steam coil. After the precipitation the water is filtered 
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through wood charcoal or other suitable material, by 
which a mechanical separation of the impurities is 
effected ; the purified water then passes out of the heater 
into the steam space of the boiler. The heater may be 
readily cleaned by a jet of live steam from the boiler. 

In some countries water of extreme softness and purity 
may be found that renders a feed-water heater not abso- 
lutely necessary, but these cases are exceptional, and 
steam users — especially those employing tubular boilers- 
will, we think, find a good feed-water heater effect a con- 
siderable economy in fuel by preventing incrustation, and 
by utilizing the waste steam and a small amount of 
live steam perfectly pure water may be passed into the 
boiler. 

Efficient heaters have also bean introduced by Berry- 
man, Green, Kirkaldy, and others. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SETTING ENGINE AND BOILER, AND THE PRODUCTION 

OF STEAM. 

In fixing the engine care must be taken that it rests 
at a dead level, both laterally and tran8versel3\ This 
can be ascertained by means of a spirit level and winding 
lath, which can be tried on the motion bars. The bed- 
plate of the engine should be securely fixed on a rigid 
stone or brick foundation. If the latter, three or more 
courses of hard bricks on a be'd of concrete should be 
used. The foundation bolts should pass entirely through 
the brickwork, and be fitted with plates at least 6 in. 
square. They can, if wished, be cemented in their 
places. To lessen the vibration of the engine when in 
work, it will be found a good plan to fix it on a sheet of 
lead, or, failing that, a piece of hard wood placed between 
the foundation plates and the masonry will render the 
bolts less liable to fracture or work loose from any sudden 
strain that may be put upon them. 

The proper setting of the boiler is a matter of far 
greater importance than the setting of the engine, as. 
much of the safety and economy in working depends on 
this bemg properly done. The boiler or boilers should 
always be arranged so that both internal and external 
examinations can readily be made. The masonry in 
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which the boiler is set — we af. now speaking of the 
Cornish or Lancashire type — muat be good and sound, 
and shonld in all cases be lined with a course of fire- 
bricks or fireclay. It should also be an'anged with a 
return fiue, or fiues, so that the heat should pass com- 
pletely round the boiler before it passes into the chimney 
stack, and be thus utilized to its fullest extent. 



We give herewith (fig. 18) an illustration of an improved 
metliod of setting Cornish or Lancashire boilers. As 
will be seen from the sketch, an almost cciriplete external 
examination of the boiler may be made. Corrosion 
often takes place down the centre of the boiler, which is 
generally made to rest on a brick support or mid-feather. 
In the plan before us the bottom of the boiler is left 
entirely clear for examination, and corrosion at the 
seams can be easily detected. 
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With the object of retaining as much heat as possible, 
the external flues are often either omitted altogether, or 
made so narrow that it is impossible to make an external 
examination of the boiler without removing the brick- 
work. This is a great mistake, as often external corro- 
sion may be taking place to a serious extent, and the 
boiler attendant be entirel}' ignorant of the fact. Should 
a mid-feather be used it should not be of greater width 
than is necessary to support the boiler, and small open- 
ings in the brickwork should be made through which the 
boiler seams may be examined. 

The boiler should be set as nearly level as possible ; 
if not, errors may arise as to the condition of the water 
supply, one end of the boiler containing more water than 
the other. To secure safety from fire, the boiler should 
be fired from outside the main building, and for con- 
venience sake may be fixed a httle below the ground level. 

The top of the boiler should be covered with a good 
non-conducting composition to prevent radiation of heat. 
We have tried, with very satisfactory results, a thick 
covering composed of hair felting, and paper with an 
interior lining of asbestos to prevent charring. We 
have also heard very well spoken of the compositions 
known as slag wool and fossil meal, but cannot from 
our own experience give an opinion on them. In lieu 
of anything better, a mixture of cow-dung, hair, and sand 
will be found effective. Whatever is used it should, if 
possible, be put on in sections, which could be removed 
periodically for inspection of the boiler. These sections 
could be made in light wooden frames, shaped to the 
form of the boiler. 

In all cases the draught to the boiler should be regu- 
lated by a damper, and this, wherever possible, should 
be arranged to work by steam automatically, as it 
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requires no attention and is regular in its action, and 
effects a considerable saving over the old form of slide 
damper worked by hand, as its regular working is often 
neglected by the boiler attendant. The steam damper 
can be arranged to act at any desired pressure of steam, 
and as the fire is automatically damped when that pressure 
is reached, a very considerable saving in fuel is effected. 

An important factor in the economical working of 
boilers is the correct arrangement of the chimney stack, 
so that from a stead}'^ and not excessive flow of air an 
equal and steady combustion may be kept up in the 
boiler fire-grate. This is a point that is, we are afraid, 
somewhat neglected, the result being in many cases that 
fuel is burnt to waste, from the excessive area of chimney, 
and consequently excessive draught, or from insufficient 
area the draught is insufficient, and. the fire consequentl}'^ 
dull and sluggish. A general rule, which must, however, 
be modified according to circumstances, for height of 
chimney stack, &c., is to make the flues and area of the 
chimney top equal to from 2 to 3 square feet for each 
boiler, having about 30 square feet of fire-gi-ate, the 2 ft. 
area being given for chimneys over 150 ft. high, where 
several boilers are working together. Another common 
rule is to make the flues and area of the chimney top 
equal to from \ to -j-V ^^ ^^^^ ^^ the fire-grate irrespective 
of the height of the chimney. For saw-mills, as far as 
our experience extends, we are inclined to give about 
\ the area of the fire-grate as the most suitable size. 
Care must be taken, however, that the area of the 
chimney is not excessively large, or the draught may be 
considerably damaged by downward currents. As a guide 
to our readers, we append herewith a table of dimen- 
sions of boiler chimneys, as calculated by Robert 
Wilson, C.E. :— 
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Table of Dimensions op CimiNEYa. 
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When the area at top is given as in fifth and Bixtii colnmiiB, the dim 
of the Bide of sqaare in a square chimney can eaaily he found by taking 
Ihe square root of the area, or Bide of square = VS"! "°^ *^^ diameter for 
a round chimuej = 
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The engine should be fixed as near the boiler as may 
be convenient, and all steam pipes should be carefully 
covered, to prevent condensation of the steam in the 
pipes and also freezing in the winter. In lieu of felt or 
anything better, a good substitute may be made by 
encasing the pipes in narrow boxes filled with sawdust. 
If steam has to be conveyed any distance^ say beyond 
fifteen or twenty yards, the pipes should be fitted with a 
trap to release the condensed water. The feed water 
should be m^de to enter the boiler at the end furthest 
from the fire. Avoid if possible fixing the boiler in a 
dark, draughty, or damp situation. 



Production of Steam. 

During the last fifty years great progress has been 
made both in the production and application of steam, 
more especially perhaps in the latter. Sixty j^ears ago 
about 18 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour were used, 
and the evaporation was only about 3 lbs. of water for 
each pound of coal, whilst in the present day, with an 
advanced type of engine and boiler, it is no uncommon 
thing to use only 3 to 4 lbs. of coal (best Welsh steam) 
per horse-power per hour, with an evaporation of 8 lbs. of 
water for each pound of coal ; and in marine boilers these 
figures are exceeded. After having secured the best type 
of boiler for the special purpose to which it is to be put, 
and after setting it in the most advantageous manner, 
the very important question presents itself, which is 
the best way to consume the fuel employed so as to 
ensure perfect combustion, at the same time securing the 
largest possible amount of duty from each ton of fuel 
employed ? 
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The effective combustion of fuel may be said to depend 
chiefly on the following points : — (1) construction of 
the furnace or fire-box, (2) the admission of the right 
quantity of air to the furnace, (3) the proper regulation of 
the draught, (4) regular and even firing. 

With Cornish, Lancashire, and other fixed boilers, it 
has been somewhat the rule to build the furnaces shallow, 
and of too small cubic capacity, with the intention of 
bringing the fire as near the boiler as possible, and thus 
extracting more heat from it; this idea must be held 
to be altogether wrong, as in the confined space the 
draught is much increased, and the heat therefore is 
carried rapidly away ; the small size of the furnace also 
will not allow of the perfect combustion of the various 
gases ; and, lastly, the fire itself comes in direct contact 
with the boiler plates, which should always be avoided. 
In saw-mills where it is often necessary to consume chips, 
sawdust, small coal, &c., the grate area should be one- 
third larger than if it were used to bum the best hard 
coal. The admission of the right quantity of air to the 
furnace is a matter of great importance, but one often 
neglected. In the first place care must be taken that 
BuflBcient air space between the fire-bars is allowed. It 
is impossible, however, to lay down a rule as to what is 
the proper amount of air space to secure the most perfect 
combustion, as much depends on the nature of the fuel 
and the velocity of the draught through the flues ; but, 
roughly speaking, for saw-mill purposes an area of from 
5 to 6 square inches for each square foot of grate surface 
should be provided. 

The air admitted through the fire-bars is not as a rule 
suflBcient to procure efiicient combustion, and air is 
usually admitted through the door or bridge of the fur- 
nace ; we are of opinion that the air admitted from the 
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bridge is the most efficacious in promoting combustion 
aiid preventing smoke. We give herewith an illustration 
(fig. 14) of a simple method of promoting combustion and 
preventing smoke {Chubb's patent) ; its general principles 
or action may be described as follows : — 

The apparatus is designed to lessen the waste of fuel 
consequent on the present manner of arranging furnaces 
of all descriptions in which a large proportion of combus- 



tible substances is thrown out unburnt, and not only is 
coal therefore wasted, but a great quantity of smoke ia 
produced. The apparatus prevents this by introducing 
currents of air at the back of the fire, from the bridge in 
Lancashire and Cornish boilers, and from other appa- 
ratus in other furnaces. These currents of air, already 
heated by passing through the ashpit, are directed across 
the top of the fire, and across the gases and smoke that 
are making their escape from the furnace. The effect 
immediately is the more perfect combustion of all these 
gases, smoke, &c,, thereby increasing the quantity of heat 
extracted from the fuel, and stopping in a great degree 
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the production of smoke. The effect of this arrangement 
is to secure a proper admixture of atmospheric air and 
oxygen with the carbon of fuel at the relative temperature 
necessary to effect complete combustion. 

When coal in a furnace is in a state of combustion, it 
burns of the carbon it contains only an amount propor- 
tionate to the amount of oxygen that is brought in contact 
with it. In order to enable that combustion to take place, 
the oxygen must be raised to a certain high temperature 
l)efore it will combine with the fluid carbon. If it does 
not combine with the fluid carbon, it drives the latter 
before it until it reaches the upper or outside air, and 
descends or disperses in the form of carbonic oxide or 
carbonic acid gas, as the case may be. Where the 
atmospheric air (or oxygen) is admitted to the furnace 
through the front bars of the grate, the velocity of the 
draught is usually such as to drive the atmospheric air 
straight through over the bed of the furnace, and before 
it has reached a degree of heat high enough to enable it 
to combine with the fluid carbon evolved from the coal, it 
is driven over the fire, and consequently, instead of 
mixing or combining at a proper temperature with the 
fluid carbon, it drives the fluid carbon before it to the 
upper air unmixed and unconsumed. 

By means of this apparatus the oxygen is conveyed to 
the fire, not through the front bars, but through the 
bridge arrangement at the back of the furnace. The 
oxygen, in its passage to the bridge, flows imder the 
fire-bars, which are of a deep section, and in that way it 
becomes heated, attaining a temperature high enough to 
enable it to combine with the fluid carbon of the coal, 
and when thus heated it meets such fluid carbon at the 
bridge ; they instantly combine, the result being that 
every particle of the fluid carbon is consumed in the 
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furnace^ instead of being wastefully driven up the 
chimney. 

The object of the small front damper is to allow air 
to enter the air-chamber formed in the firebricks, which 
throws several tongues of air upon the fire. The result 
is that the surface of the fire, when necessary, is rendered 
incandescent by the action of the jets of air. Further, 
when the fire is very black and there is much smoke, the 
action of this front part greatly facilitates the efl&cacy of 
the other part of the consumer, by circulating the smoke. 
It can be used alone or with the back part. Its use must 
to some extent be at the discretion of the attendant, who 
will soon see how to regulate the draught. 

In some countries it is necessary to either bum or 
throw away immense quantities of fuel in the shape of 
sawdust. The bummg of sawdust as a fuel in large quan- 
tities is not altogether an easy matter, consequently many 
thousands of tons are annually wasted. Various plans, 
such as burning it in suspension, have been tried with 
more or less success, but these are most of them expen- 
sive to carry out. Our engraving (fig. 15) shows a simple 
form of furnace, several of which have been erected by 
Mr. J. M. Bale, engineer, Milan, at a large railway 
sleeper saw-mill in Italy, and although they are of the 
simplest possible character they have been found very 
efficacious. The furnace is built with bricks clamped 
together with iron bands; it is constructed with two 
chambers, one above the other, the top one being used 
as a magazine for the green sawdust, and the lower one, 
which is lined with firebricks, as a combustion chamber. 
The chambers are divided by a furnace crown of fire- 
brick arranged with numerous small openings, through 
which the sawdust can fall into the combustion chamber, 
which is fitted with iron fire-bars. The top chamber 
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being filled with sawdust, and a fire lighted in the fnr- 
uace or comhastioD chamber, the sawdust above becomes 
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rapidly dried, detaches itself from the main body, and 
trickles gently through the various openings into the fire. 
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The flue of the furnace is arranged to pass directly into 
the fire-box of a tubular boiler, this form of boiler being 
employed here owing to the purity of the water and the 
great cost of coal, which rendered it particularly necessary 
that every effort should be made to economize fuel. The 
draught to the furnace is regulated by a damper and an 
ordinary furnace door. The sawdust is passed into the 
magazine from the top, the furnace being sunk slightly 
into the ground. An opening was made to the magazine 
just over the furnace crown, so that should the sawdust 
become matted at any time it could at once be disturbed 
by the attendant. Although this plan for burning saw- 
dust may appear somewhat primitive, the author can 
vouch for its efficacy. 
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chapteh VII. 

RULES FOR ENGINE DRIVERS AND BOILER ATTENDANTS. 

There are many points with reference to the econo- 
mical combustion of fuel and general management of 
engines and boilers that the author would like to touch 
on, but having already issued a small handbook* on the 
subject, he would of necessity be in a measure repeating 
himself, and therefore refers any of his readers interested 
in the subject to that book ; he appends, however, a series 
of " Rules for Engine Drivers and Boiler Attendants,"! 
that he has compiled, which he trusts may be of service, 
more especially where skilled labour is not easily 
attainable. 

HuLES FOR Engine Drivers and Boiler Attendants. 

1. Filling the Boiler. — FUl the boiler with water till it rises to the 
mark on the gauge glass which shows the water line. 

2. Examine V/ater-gauge Cocks. — Open the water-gauge cocks and see 
that they are in order ; if the water does not enter the gauge glass freely 
it must be unscrewed, and a piece of wire passed through the openings 
into the boiler. 

3. Cleaning Tubes, &c — Remoye all soot from the tubes and smoke- 
box, and clear the fire-bars and ash pan of clinkers. 

4. Lighting the Fir& — Light the fire, which should be kept bright and 
even, and of a thickness of about 4 in. to 6 in. in tubular boilers, and 



* ** How to Manage a Steam Engine.*' 

f Published also mounted on rollers for engine room. 
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from 10 in. to 12 in. in Cornish or Lancashire boilers, except when there 
is a surplus of steam, when a thicker fire may be used. 

5. Examine Safety Valves. — ^As the fire bums up, examine the safety 
▼alve, and see that it moyes freely in its seat, screw down the spring 
balance, or alter the lever so that the valve blows ofE at 10 lbs. prebsura 
Examine also the second safety valve or float, if one is fitted. 

6. Lubrication. — Fill the lubricators with oil, except the cylinder 
labricator, into which put tallow mixed with a little plumbago powdered 
very fine. Lubricate piston-rod, packing with tallow ; examine excentric, 
and see that the key is tight and the lead of the valve has not been 
accidentally altered. 

7. Examine the Pump. — Open the cylinder cocks to allow any con- 
densed water to escape. Open all the test cocks. Examine the pump 
carefully, especially in frosty weather ; if frozen, melt with hot water. 

8. Examine the Bearings. — Examine systematically and screw np the 
bearings of the engine, not too tight If the engine is connected with 
the shafting to be driven, before starting see that the shafting is ready 
for work and properly lubricated. 

9. Starting the Engine. — Supposing steam to be up to a working 
pressure of 45 lbs. or 50 lbs. per square inch, or whatever pressure the 
boiler is calculated safely to bear — ^the safety valve being gradually 
altered to blow off at intermediate points, say at 20 lbs. and 30 lbs., and 
finally at 50 lbs. per square inch — turn the flv-wheel of the engine round 
by hand till the crank shaft is at half-centre, and open the cylinder 
cocks. Turn on the starting lever or valve gradually to about one-third 
of its traverse. Steam now enters the cylinder, and the engine is set in 
motion. When no more water is expelled from the cylinder, close the 
cocks. 

10. Begular Admission of Feed Water. — Do not admit cold water into 
the boiler in large quantities at a time ; keep the pump working regu- 
larly, but with the admission valve only partly open. If a feed- water 
heater is not fitted, direct the exhaust steam into the water tank. If the 
water is muddy or very greasy, filter it before using. 

11. Examine Height of Water in the Boiler. — Examine height of 
water in the boiler frequently, keep up a level in the gauge glass of not 
less than 2 in. in depth. If the water is of bad quality, and contains a 
large percentage of sulphate of lime or other deleterious substances, blow 
out once a week, and put in every fortnight, with the fresh water, 1 lb. 
of common soda per horse-power. If the water contains iron or acid 
snlphates, it must be purified and softened before use. 

12. In Case of Low Water. — In case of low water, draw the fire im- 
mediately ; or, should the furnace-crown be red hot, cover the fire with 
earth or wet ashes. Do not turn on the feed-water under any circum- 
stances, and let the steam outlets remain as they are. 

13. Priming. — In case of priming, which usually occurs from insuffi- 
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ciency of steam spaoe, close the throttle-ralve for a short time, find the 
true level of the water, and open the cylinder cocks. If the water level 
is correct, blow ofE a little occasionallv, and add fresh water. Check 
the draught to the boiler also, and damp the fire somewhat In boilers 
where the steam space is small, great regularity of firing is necessary to 
prevent priming. 

14. Blowing Off. — ^If steam is blown off under pressure — a practice we 
do not usually recommend — ^the pressure should never exceed, say, from 
10 to 16 lbs. per square inch. Time should be given to allow the boiler 
to cool before the admission of cold water, as, should this not be done, 
excessive contraction or collapse of the boiler plates will take place, 
which is most injurious. 

16. How to Test the Pump. — Test the pump occasionally by opening 
the waste tap ; if no water is expelled the pump is not working, either 
from there not being a vacuum, the packing or joints being out of order, 
the valves choked with dirt, or the pump hot. Before taking it to pieces 
place your thumb tightly on the end of the waste tube, allowing the air 
to be discharged from the pump by the inward stroke of the plunger, but 
not allowing any air to re-enter during the outward stroke. If this has 
the desired effect in setting the pump to work, close the waste tap, and 
the water will be forced into the boiler. If the pump gets hot pour cold 
water on it. If hot water continually issues from the waste cock the 
probability is the check valve nearest the boiler is choked. In this case 
the steam must be blown off and the fire put out, the valve-box cover 
must be taken off, and the dirt or obstruction that prevents the valve 
acting removed. If the suction or delivery valves are choked hot water 
will not pass through the waste cock ; these valves may be examined 
when the engine is working, but should the defect not even then be 
discovered, the suction valves, delivery valves, and the packing of the 
plunger must be examined, and the packing renewed ; as the pump is 
probably drawing air, screw up and clean the union nut of the suction 
hose, and make another trial. 

16. Firing the Boiler. — Ub© good fuel, if possible, for firing the boiler. 
Do not put coal on in large pieces, but break it to about the size of your 
fist. Do not put on a large quantity of fuel at one time, but fire little 
and often. If the fire bum unequally or into holes, level it and fill up 
the vacant spaces. If anything, the fire should be rather thinner in the 
centre than at the sides of the fire-box. Do not let the fire get low before 
afresh supply of fuel is added ; keep the furnace door closed unless there 
is a surplus of steam. Be careful in regulating the draught in the fire- 
box or furnace to suit the fuel being consumed. We recommend, where- 
ever possible, the use of an automatic steam damper. A good supply of air 
promotes combustion and tends to prevent smoke. In Cornish or Lanca- 
shire boilers, begin to charge the furnace at the bridge, and keep firing 
to within a few inches of the deadplate. Excessive draught should be 
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avoided, as the heat is carried rapidly away, and safficient time is not 
given for the combustion of the various gases. Coke requires a more 
rapid draught than coaL The flame of the flre should never come in 
direct contact with the boiler plate above the water lino. The flame 
should never be allowed to impinge constantly on one spot, either above 
or below the water line. As fire-bars are burnt out renew them ; do not 
wait till the whole set is worn out. 

17. Prevention of Smoke. — The prevention of smoke is almost entirely 
a matter of careful, regular, and even firing, and the admission of exactly 
the right quantity of air into the fire-box. Furnaces constructed of 
ample area and cubic capacity will burn smoke better than those that 
are confined. A good supply of air admitted from the bridge of the 
furnace aids combustion. Use a furnace door through which the supply 
of air may be easily regulated, so as to spread, as it were, an even sheet 
of air over the surface of the fire. Alternate firing on each side of the 
furnace has a tendency to prevent smoke. 

18. Baise Steam Slowly. — Always raise steam slowly, and never press 
a boiler beyond its capacity. Never under any circumstances wedge 
down or overweight a safety valve. Test all cocks and boiler fittings 
several times during the day. Look well to piston gland and pump 
packings, also to the packing of the man and mud holes. Should the 
tubes or boiler plates leak or bulge, or other working parts get seriously 
out of order, obtain at once skilled assistance. 

19. Testing Safety Valves and Pressure Gauge. — Test both the safety 
valves at least twice a day ; if about one quarter of an inch of space is 
fihown between the valve and its seat for the escape of steam, this is 
usually sufficient. Pressure gauges should also be occasionally tested by 
shutting ofE the steam and letting the pointer run back to zero ; for this 
purpose the cock to the gauge should be arranged to open to the atmo- 
sphere when shut off from the boiler. Check also the safety valve 
against the pressure gauge, by altering the former to blow off at what- 
ever pressure is at that time shown on the pressure gauge. 

20. Releasing Condensed Water. — Belease the condensed water from 
oonnection pipes ; examine these very carefully in frostj- weather. Keep 
the whole of the engine and boiler neat and clean, the lubricators well 
£lled with oil, and all gauges and cocks in the best possible working 
condition. 

21. Heated Bearings. — If a bearing get hot, cool with water, examine 
carefully, and, if it knock in working, remove it from its seat, file the 
faces of the bearing slightly, letting them closer together, scrape off 
carefully any roughness, lubricate well, and start again. 

22. Guard the Bearings from Dust. — Guard all bearings as much as 
possible from dust. In the case of a portable engine driving a threshing 
machine fix the engine so that the dust from the com may be blown in 
a direction contrary to the working parts. 
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23. Coyering Boiler. — Hare the boiler and steam pipes covered with a 
good non-condacting composition : in order to allow of external ezami* 
nation for corrosion, and more easily to detect leakage, the composition 
is best fitted in sections, which should be made moyable. If the boilei 
has to work in a very wet situation, paint it with an oxide paint, and 
case it in sheet lead. 

24. Gleaning the Boiler. — To clean the boiler, remove all the covers of 
the mad and man holes ; scrape, or, if there is much hard incrustation, 
chip the interior surface, thoroughly loosening all sediment and dirt* 
Pass a quantity of clean water through the man hole. The pipe by 
which the feed water enters the boiler must also be cleaned periodically, 
and the fusible plug removed and scraped on both sides, or renewed if 
necessary. 

25. Fixing Portable Engines. — In the case of portable engines place 
the fly-wheel exactly in a line with the pulley of the machine to be 
driven. Fix the smoke-box slightly higher than the fire-box end, wedge 
up the wheels, and see that the engine does not rock in working. Have 
the machine to be driven fixed at a distance of 25 ft. to 30 ft. from the 
centre of the crank-shaft to the centre of the pulley driven. 

26. Finishing Work. — ^When work is finished for the day, and the 
water used is of bad quality, lower the steam down to about 10 lbs. 
pressure and blow part of the water from the boiler ; this can also be 
done to a small extent with advantage when steam is up by letting the 
water rise slightly above the water level and blowing the surplus through 
the blow-off cock ; a good deal of scum and dirt is thus removed. 

27. Steam Boiler Explosions. — Steam boiler explosions can, as a rule, 
be set down as arising from one or other of the following causes : — 1. 
Explosions arising from excess of pressure above what the boiler ia 
calculated safely to bear. 2. Explosions arising from the use of worn- 
out or badly-constructed boilers. 8. Explosions arising from deficiency 
of water, incrustation, or corrosion. 4. Explosions arising from coUapse. 
5. Explosions arising from mismanagement or ignorance. 

28. In conclusion, all steam boilers should be regularly and thoroughly 
inspected, both internally and externally, by a competent and unbiased 
person. 

As regards the working of traction engines, the directions given under 
the heading " Rules for Engine Drivers " will apply equally weU to these 
as to most other types of engines. In addition, however, the driver of a 
traction engine should bear the following points in mind : — (1) keep a 
good supply of water in the tank ; (2) disconnect the traction gear, and 
start the engine under a moderate head of steam, say 25 lbs. pressure, to 
see that the pump and all working parts are in order ; (3) carefully oil 
all bearings and grease the teeth of the various wheels ; (4) for travel* 
ling get steam up to about 75 lbs. pressure ; (5) when going down a hill 
the gauge glass should show 1 in. of water, when going up about 4 in. ; 
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(6) in going down hill lock the hind wheels of any vehicle being drawn ; 
use the reversing lever both for shutting off steam and for checking the 
momentum of the engine bj admitting steam to the reverse side of the 
pistons. 

In working boilers a false level of water is sometimes shown in the 
water gauge from the partial or wholly closing of the bottom water- 
way by scale or scurf. The false water level in many cases may be 
accounted for through the condensation of the steam in the upper 
portion of the glass running down, and being prevented entering the 
boiler by the scale it remains in the gauge glass and thus shows a false 
level. In the winter this condensation is, owing to the cold, of course 
more rapid, and especial care should therefore be taken in constantly 
testing ih& gauges to see that they are quite in order and perfectly clear. 
We can also on large boilers recommend the use of a group of small 
pendant dead weight safety valves in preference to a single large one, and 
these at a given pressure will require a less load, and at the same time 
will give a larger lip opening for the escape of steam. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ARRANGEMENT OF SHAFTING AND GEARING. 

In the economical management of a saw-mill the proper 
construction and arrangement of the shafting which trans- 
mits the power from the motor to the various machines is 
a matter of great importance, and owing to the high rate 
of speed necessary, and to the severe strain it is con- 
stantly put to, it is perhaps of more importance in a saw- 
mill than in most other manufactories. 

We are afraid the construction of shafting does not 
receive the attention it deserves in this country; this is 
in striking contrast to American practice, which has 
worked out and brought it to a considerable degree oi 
perfection. 

First as regards the speed and size of shafting best 
suited for saw-mill work; to avoid numerous counter- 
shafts or the putting of driving pulleys of very smaD 
diameter on the various machines, it is necessary to run 
the main shaft at a moderately high rate of speed : we 
think in a mill for general purposes the first main shaft 
should make 250 revolutions per minute. If a second or 
third shaft be used to give motion to lighter machines, 
this speed may be increased with advantage to 300 revo- 
lutions per minute, but not above, as a general rule* 
The whole of the shafting should be accurately turned to 
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gauge, and fitted in .bearings having both vertical and 
lateral adjustment, and provided with efficient means of 
lubrication. It will be found a very poor economy to 
employ unturned black shaftiug ; in fact, we think it the 
reverse of economical. For shafts of small diameter, at 
any rate, we strongly recommend the use of Bessemer 
steel ; in fact, if a slightly increased cost is not an object, 
the whole mill would be better fitted with them. As steel 
shafts are stiffer in work than iron, they may be made of 
somewhat less diameter for the same duty; they will 
also, if sound, be found to run with somewhat less fric- 
tion than iron, which in the quality usually employed for 
shafting is often seamy and unsound. Line shafting is 
subjected to considerable torsional and bending strains, 
more especially, however, in saw-mills where the speed, 
number of pulleys, and belt tension are excessive. This 
should be borne in mind when calculating the diameter 
of the shafting, and the centres to which the bearings are 
to be fixed. A useful rule for finding the diameter of a 
wrought-iron shaft, capable of transmitting a given horse- 
power, may be stated as follows : — Multiply the given 
horse-power by 125, and divide the product by the 
number of revolutions per minute, the cube root of the 
quotient will be the diameter in inches. For saw-mill 
shafting an increase in diameter of say 15 per cent, on 
the result thus obtained should be added. 

Hollow shafting has not, we. believe, been much used 
for saw-mill purposes, but, as it possesses strength and 
lightness in a marked degree, we purpose shortly giving 
it a trial. 

In arranging shafting in a large mill, the first length 
which receives the power from the prime mover should 
be of greater diameter than the remainder, and the bear- 
ings placed closer together, say, 5 or 6 ft. apart, whilst 8 
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or 9 ft. apart on the ordinary shaft will he sufficient. In 
the case of very large power, a bearing should he placed 
on either side of tlie pulley, receiving the power from the 
engine. As regards the increase in the diameter of the 
first driving shaft over the following shaft it is difficult to 
lay down any arbitrary rule, but if it is made about one- 
seventh larger it will generally be found sufficient, or say 
a shaft having a diameter of one-fourth the width of the 
main driving belt will be amply sufficient to receive all 
the power transmitted. In calculating the diameter of a 
shaft it will be found much better to err on the side of 
strength, as, should a shaft bend or spring in working, the 
money lost in stoppages, lining up, &c., would in a very 
short period pay for the diiference in first cost. 

In coupling lengths of shafting together, the plan of 
using a solid sleeve or box of metal kej^ed to the shaft is 
still generally adhered to in this country, we presume, as 
a rule, on account of its cheapness, as it is both clumsy 
and inconvenient. A light and convenient form of coup- 
ling much used in America, and known as the double 
cone vice coupling, consists of a cylindrical barrel, which 
couples the shafts. The inside of this barrel is turned 
to a double conical form ; between the barrel and the 
shaft are fitted two sleeves, the outsides of which are 
conical and fit the box, and the insides are bored to fit 
the shaft. These sleeves are cut completely through on 
one side, and are made to close concentrically upon the 
shaft by means of three square bolts fitted in slots cut 
into the sleeves and barrel, and running parallel to the 
shaft ; these couplings have the advantage of being easily 
uncoupled in the centre of a shaft for placing or removing 
pulleys, without the great trouble of drifting keys or the 
expense of using split pulleys, as is the case with the 
ordinary box coupling. 
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The most improved form of pluminer -blocks are made 
on the principle of the iiniversal or ball and socket joint. 
The advantage of this plan is that, in whatever direction 
the shaiit may incline, there is an equal wear or strain 
upon the whole surface of the bearing, and should the 
plummer blocks be set somewhat out of truth, the ball 
and socket joint allows the bearings to adjust themselves 
in line. The base of plummer-blocks, and the face of 
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sole plates and wall-boxes should in all cases be planed, 
as any little outlay in this way is amply repaid by the 
shafting running truer, and being less likely to get out of 
line. All parts of a plummer-block should be tamed 
and planed together. 

Our illustration (fig. 16) represents the section of a 
plummer-block such as we have described, and which will 
be found to answer well. A farther improvement in ite 
construction, over ordinary bearings, is the simple arrange- 
ment for lubrication. This consists of a dovetail slot run- 
ning nearly the whole length of the top half of the bearing, 
which is packed in with cotton and saturated with oil 
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and being constantly in contact with the shaft, a film of 
oil is spread over the whole wearing surface of the 
bearing. Hanging brackets and bearings should in all 
cases be planed and turned together. 

In fixing shafting, it is important that it is made to 
run at a dead level ; this can be best done by means of a 
straight-edge and spirit level. In the first place, take the 
straight-edge and rest it on the bottom bearing of two or 
more of the plummer-blocks, and pack them up tiU the 
spirit level stands exactly true, then try the shaft in several 
places. Care must be taken that the driving pulleys on 
the main shaft and the pulleys on the machines or 
countershafts are exactly linable with each other. This 
can be ascertained by means of a long straight-edge, by 
placing it to bear evenly on the edges of the driving 
pulley and setting the other pulley to it ; if the driven 
pulley is some distance off, in the place of a straight- 
edge, a plumb-line or piece of string may be used in a 
similar way : this gives you a line at right angles with 
the shaft. One shaft can be set at right angles with 
another by using a square on the main shaft and by 
stretching your plumb-line from it. The main shaft 
should, in the first instance, be set from the driving 
wheel on the engine, and not from the walls of the build- 
ingy as is sometimes done, as these may run out of truth ; 
the engine, however, should be set as nearly parallel with 
the walls as possible. 

Cross shafts, vertical shafts, and toothed gearing should 
in saw-mills be avoided as much as possible, and one line 
of horizontal shafting should not be set above another in 
a perpendicular line, as the driving power of the belt 
under these circumstances is lessened. Lengths of shaft- 
ing should be calculated so that as far as possible, when 
erected, the couplings should come close to a bearing. 
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When several lines of main shafting running parallel 
to each other are in use, the pulleys receiving and trans- 
mitting the motion are best placed close to each other on 
the same side of the mill, with bearings well up on either 
side of them ; the strain on the shafts is thus more 
equalized, as the belts puU in both directions. 

As we have before remarked, for saw-mill purposes, 
wherever practicable, we prefer the shafting to be 
mounted on standards and fixed under ground, but where 
it is necessary to use hangers, the bearings should be 
made adjustable for wear, &c., in all directions in the 
plane of the shaft's rotation. If wall brackets are used, 
the bearing may be made adjustable transversely by 
making the plummer-block or pedestal separate from the 
wall bracket, and mounting it on an adjustable pin made 
to pass through a hole in the hanger, and through 
another hole formed in the base of the plummer-block^ 
If ordinary plummer-blocks are employed, the holes for 
the holding down bolts may be made slightly oblong in a 
direction transverse to the shaft, which will usually allow 
of all the side adjustment necessary. Heavy, cumber- 
some hangers and wall brackets should be avoided* 
Collars should be fitted to all shafts to prevent end play; 
these are best placed one at each end of the shaft inside 
the last standard or bearing. Where large power has to 
be conveyed from one shaft to another in close proximity, 
mortise or cog wheels, or friction gear, may be used with 
advantage; if the speed is not too great, we prefer 
mortise wheels. Wooden cogs should be about one-third 
thicker than the iron teeth of the wheel with which they 
are engaged ; they should be made somewhat shorter and 
thicker at the root of the tooth than ordinary wheels. 

Care should, however, be observed in shortening the 
teeth that the arc of their contact is not too much 
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reduced. In practice involute teeth are found stronger 
than cycloidal. If cast iron wheels are used the teeth 
should be very accurately moulded and finished, and for 
high speeds the wheels should be made about one-third 
wider on the face than for slow speeds. In comparing 
belt with toothed gearing for transmitting power, the 
balance, except under especial circumstances, is in favour 
of the former, and much more so if the gearing is worn 
or badly proportioned. In small wheels and pinions, 
where considerable strength is necessary, the teeth should 
be " shrouded." 

All pulleys should be accurately turned and polished, 
and driven pulleys rounded somewhat on the face, and 
perfectly balanced. This latter is especially necessary 
for pulleys used in a saw-mill, owing to the high speeds 
at which they are run. The pulleys should be as light 
as is compatible with strength ; some of the wrought iron 
pulleys lately introduced will be found very serviceable. 
Main driving pulleys, which transmit a large amount of 
power, should be of extra strong section, and in some 
cases should be constructed with double arms. The 
metal of the bosses of all pulleys should be proportioned 
to the size of the shaft on which they run, in order to 
avoid superfluous weight. Ordinary loose pulleys should 
be made with a boss of at least twice the length of that 
of the fast pulley. 

In erecting countershafts they should be fixed, as far 
as possible, so that the belts puU on the main shaft in 
opposite directions, as should too many belts be pulling 
in one direction, and the shaft be of insufficient size, or 
not very strongly supported, it will cause a great deal of 
trouble by springing, and will soon get out of line. In 
fixing driving pulleys on the main shaft, those transmit- 
ting the greatest power should be fixed as near to the 
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bearings as may be practicable. If hangers from the 
roof are employed, they should be mounted on sub- 
stantial hard-wood plates of a sufficient length and width 
to give an ample bearing surface to the base of the 
hanger. Countershaft bearings, as well as main shaft 
bearings, should be made adjustable for wear and align- 
ment. 

In conclusion, we may say wherever possible we prefer 
to use belt gearing instead of toothed, as in the first 
place toothed gearing requires more power to transmit 
the same effective force than belts ; it is also unsuitable 
for the high speeds required in a saw-mill, and becomes 
rapidly worn, causing considerable vibration, and more 
frequent repairs are necessary. We think, owing to tlieir 
strength and lightness, wrought iron pulleys ought to be, 
and as they become better known probably will be, 
largely adopted in saw-mills. If from the exigencies of 
the site or other cause it is necessary to run a shaft at an 
angle to the main shafting we prefer a belt led over guide 
pulleys instead of a cross shaft and bevel wheels, as it is 
less noisy, much cheaper, and, if well arranged, quite as 
effective. The best plan with which we are acquainted 
is to mount the idle pulleys on a spindle fixed vertically 
in a ball and socket seating, which may be fitted in a 
bracket attached to a hanger or standard by prolonging 
the end of the spindle and fitting it with a screw, serrated 
washer, and nut, the spindle and pulley may be set at 
any desired angle. The spindle carrying bracket should 
be so arranged with a vertical adjustment on the hanger 
or standard. The ball segment of course can be turned 
round, as may be necessary, and, with the plan we have 
sketched, the idle pulleys may be adjusted to suit any 
position of shaft, thus obviating the construction of a 

special set of hanger or bracket patterns for each separate 

u 
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case, and at the same time ensuring tlie correct running 
of the belts on the main pulleys. 

We append the modus operandi adopted by a corre- 
spondent of the ''American Machinist" in erecting line 
shafting, which contains some useful hints : — 

** How to put up a line shaft with the least labour, and so as to know 
that it ia all right when done, is a question that bothers a good naany 
machinists. In putting up line shafting, in many cases the trouble is in 
not making haste more slowly. For if the shaft is not put up true, of 
what avail is the speed with which the job is done ? I have adopted a 
plan that suits me well and gives good results, and I offer it for the 
consideration of others. If, for instance, I am to put up all the shafting, 
together with engine, &c. , I commence by making a ground-plan, showing 
the location of the tools to be run, and study so to place them, that the 
work may progress from one to another, or from the beginning to the 
conclusion, with as little handling as possible. Then, knowing the speed 
that the tools should run, I note what size pulleys are wanted on the 
line, and on what section they are wanted. I then take the longest 
shaft and lay out where I wish to place hangers, and I am then ready for 
business. If there are to be any extra timbers put in, I show the 
carpenter just where they are wanted, and proceed to locate permanent 
points, from which all measurements are taken, by measuring from one 
of the comers to whatever distance the line is to be from the side of the 
room, and driving a copper or brass nail and marking with prick-punch, 
to show the exact centre — and the same at the opposite end of the room. 
Then from one point to the other snap a fine chalk line, being careful to 
have it thumbed at frequent intervals, if the line is long, so that it may 
show only one mark. I then drop a plumb line from the ceiling to the 
centre marks on the witness nails, and snap a line across the timbers, 
taking the same care as on the floor. I then have as many wooden 
blocks — 3 or 4 in. longer than the box, 3 or 4 in^ wide, and 1 in. thick— 
as there are hangers, and tack them on the floor, over the chalk line, and 
under where the hangers are to be located, and level them very carefully, 
taking pains to change ends with the level and staff, so as to neutralise 
any error there may be in the staff or level. I then cut a measure to go 
from one of the blocks to timber above, on which the feet of the hanger 
rest, and from each of the blocks lay off, on these timbers, how much is 
to be taken off or added to, to make all of the seats for hangers leveL 
Then from the chalk line already made, measure either way and mark 
for the bolt holes. 

" Now, while the carpenter is doing his work, I measure on each block, 
from centre mark for hangers, half the length of the box either way, and 
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make a mark across the block, and on that mark I lay off half the 
diameter of the shaft and make a cross mark or dot, to line the 
shaft by. 

" Everything is now ready to bolt up the hangers, put the pulleys on 
the shaft, as required by the ground-plan, and hoist the shaft into place, 
and proceed to level and straighten, which I do as follows : — 

" To level, I make a tram, by taking a pole and driving a piece of wire 
or a nail in the end, and filing it ofE until it will just pass under the 
shaft when the end is resting on one of the blocks, and by placing one 
end on the mark showing the length of box and the wired end against 
the shaft close by the box, I know that it is plumb, and have only to 
raise or lower the shaft by means of the adjusting screws, until the pole 
will just pass under. 

" To straighten the shaft, I drop the plumb line over the shaft close to 
the hanger, and if straight, the point of the plumb will be just at the 
mark laid off on the block, as described before, this being done at each 
of the hangers, and the job so far as the line shaft is concerned, is 
completed. 

" Now, to locate the counter-shaft, I measure from the witness nails 
driven in the floor, as far as it is to be from the main shaft, and snap a 
line as before described, and proceed in every way as on the main line. 
If desirable to set the tools as the work goes along, 1 do it all by the floor 
lines. For instance, to set a lathe, move the tail centre to the farther end 
of the ways, and drop a line from the centre to the floor, then move the 
lathe until the plumb point is the same distance from the floor line at 
both centres. For an iron planer, lay a straight edge across the bed and 
against the uprights, and drop lines from that, and so on with all of the 
tools. 

" To set the engine, go back to the witness nails, and measure distance 
to the centre of engine shaft ; or, if not convenient to measure from the 
nails, measure from any convenient point on the floor line between those 
nails, and locate the ground line, fi'om which to lay out engine founda- 
tion in the usual way. If there is to be shafting on the floor above, bore 
a small hole as near over the witness nails as possible, through which 
drop a plumb, and measure from the point to the nail, and then from 
the line above the floor measure off the same distance and drive witness 
nails for that floor, and so on from floor to floor, repeating the operation 
as described on the first floor. Exi)erts may criticise my way of doing 
the job, but they are not the ones I am talking to, but to the men who 
have never had occasion to put up a line shaft. The problem is, how to 
put up a line shaft with the least labour, and know that it is all right 
vchen dune.^ 
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We append some simple rules for calculating speeds of 
shafts and diameters of pulleys : — 

Problem Z — ^The speed of the driver and the diameter and speed of 
the driven being given, to find the diameter of the driver— 

Rule. — Multiply the diameter of the driven by its speed, and divide 
the product by the speed of the driver ; the quotient will be the diameter 
of the driver. 

Problem IL — The speed of the driven and the diameter and speed of 
the driver being given, to find the diameter of the driven — 

PvXe, — Multiply the diameter of the driver by its speed, and divide 
the product by the speed of the driven ; the quotient will be the diameter 
of the driven. 

Problem III, — The diameter of the driven being given, to find its 
number of revolutions — 

Bule. — Multiply the diameter of the driver by its revolutions, and 
divide the product by the diameter of the driven ; the quotient will be 
the number of revolutions of the driven. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MACHINE FOUNDATIONS. 

The proper fixing on adequate foundations has much 
to do with the satisfactory performance of wood-working 
machinery, and in the case of high-speeded machines, 
especially those with a reciprocating motion, the jar or 
vibration is absorbed in a very considerable degree by 
the foundations as well as by the framing of the machine. 
In the case of machines working on the rotary principle, 
little difficulty is experienced as regards foundations, the 
stress being as a rule easily absorbed by well-apportioned 
framing, that is on the assumption that the working parts 
are all truly balanced and fitted. 

In the case of vertical saw frames it has been attempted 
to do away with the ordinary masonry foundation by 
mounting the frame of the machine on an extended cast 
iron bed-plate, or in light deal frames by casting the main 
framing of the machine in one piece. The extended bed- 
plate system is not to be recommended except in cases o 
necessity, where the foundations are bad from the ground 
being marshy or from overflow water in tidal rivers or 
such like causes, as the vibration is not by any means 
done away with ; by using this form of bed-plate, small 
deal frames may be made very strong and compact by 
casting the frame solid, but they are somewhat more 
difficult to make dnd repair. 
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Where much water that cannot easily be got rid of is 
found, and where it is necessary to put in a deep founda- 
tion, especial means must be taken to get, in the first 
instance, a solid basis. Where the weight to be sup- 
ported and the vibration to be absorbed are considerable, 
as in the heaviest class of log sawing frames, we have 
found a series of English elm piles to make a durable 
and satisfactory foundation. The depth they should be 
driven and the distance apart must depend on the action 
of the machine, the weight of the load, and the nature of 
the soil. The tops of the piles should be sawn off level, 
and sleepers or planks fixed transversely on the top of 
them; the piles and sleepers should be creosoted. 
Where the ground is moist only, and much concrete is 
unnecessary, a good plan is to ram the substratum firm, 
and cover with a layer of broken stone or slag to about 
6 in. in depth ; into this layer pour melted asphalte : 
this binds together in one solid mass, prevents damp, 
and gives a good foundation for the subsequent masonry. 

The vibration of saw frames is lessened considerably 
by counterbalancing their reciprocating parts, and by 
arranging the crankshaft as near the base of the machine 
as possible, and a fly-wheel or wheels are found to add 
considerably to their steadiness in working. 

The vibration of a machine may be also considerably 
lessened by the introduction of a sheet of lead between 
the base of the machine and the masonry for light 
machines; on an upper floor a thick sheet of felt may 
also be used with advantage. 

As regards the masonry employed for foundations, 
stone is the best, and offers a better resistance than 
brickwork, but its cost is somewhat of a bai* to its general 
adoption. A deep bed of concrete, if well laid, will also be 
found very serviceable. The strength of a stone founda- 
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tion depends greatly on the quality of the stone employed, 
and also whether the size and shape of the blocks used are 
in proportion to the strength of the stone ; the mortar too 
used for this purpose should be of the very first quality, 
and the stones accurately dressed. If the dressing is 
badly done, and the pressure is unequal and severe, they 
are liable to fracture. Blocks of stone of long dimensions 
in proportion to their thickness should never be used, as 
with heavy machines with a reciprocating motion, with a 
positive stroke or dead blow, the risk of breakage is 
considerable. A safe rule is to make the length of the 
block say about three times the thickness, and the width 
one and a half times. Great care should be taken that 
the masonry is accurately levelled, and set as nearly 
perpendicular to the direction of the stress as possible. 
The top blocks should be cramped together, and the 
joints filled in with molten lead, as excessive vibration 
and stress is in a great measure overcome by the weight 
and the solidity of the foundations ; the jframing of the 
machine should be made to combine as far as possible, 
and made integral with it. 

The quality of the work turned out and the longevity 
of the machine depend also more on the stability of the 
foundations than is generally imagined. The foundation 
bolts should pass entirel}^ through the masonry, and 
either be cemented in their places, or, should they not 
be cemented, they will be found less liable to work loose 
by putting a piece of hardwood between the plates and 
the masonry. Wood-working machines with a recipro- 
cating motion should never be put on an upper floor, 
except those of the very lightest class. In machines with 
a rotary motion, and the straining forces acting horizon- 
tally to the axis of motion, brickwork or timber founda- 
tions are usually suflBcient, but for the heaviest class of 
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machines, such as rack saw benches or planing machines, 
if the earth is at all unsound, concrete or rubble masonry 
should be used ; for heavy log frames, steam mortising 
machines, &c., ashlar masonry is undoubtedly the best. 
Any reasonable cost incurred for perfect foundations is 
soon repaid by increased steadiness in working, and con- 
sequently improved quality of output. As a rule inferior 
production in machines with a rotary motion is directly 
traceable to inferior workmanship or design in the 
machine, loose bearings, weak spindles, improperly 
sharpened cutters, insufficient feed, or unbalanced cutter 
blocks ; but it cannot be denied that in the first instance 
weak or insecure foundations contribute largely, through 
imperfectly absorbing the vibration, to bring about some 
of these results, especially in machines with their framings 
put together in sections. If brickwork foundations are 
used, the bricks employed should be hard and well burnt, 
and Portland cement should be used ; this is especially 
necessary in damp situations. 

As regards brick foundations for machinery Mr. Trau- 
twine, who has experimented a good deal with building 
materials, says on this point that a rather soft brick will 
crusli under a weight of 450 to 600 lbs. per square inch, 
or about 30 to 40 tons per square foot, whilst a first-rate 
machine-pressed brick will require from 300 to 400 tons 
per square foot. This last is about the crushing limit of 
the best sandstone, or two-thirds as much as the best 
granites or roofing slates. But masses of brickwork will 
crush under much smaller loads than single bricks. In 
some experiments referred to by this author, small cubical 
masses only 9 in. on each side, laid in cement, crushed 
under 27 to 40 tons per square foot, others with piers 
9 in. square and 2 ft. 4 in. high, in cement, only two days 
after being built required 44 to 62 tons per square foot to 
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crush them. The same authority, however, is careful to 
add the statement that cracking and sphtting usually 
commence under about one-half the crushing loads. 
To be safe, he recommends that the load should not 
exceed one-eighth or one-tenth the crushing load; so 
also with stone, if bricks are used as foundations. For 
some kinds of wood-working machinery, such as steam 
mortising machines and saw frames, where there is what 
we may call a constant punching action going on, we 
certainly think the dead weight should not exceed about 
one-tenth the crushing load. 



CHAPTEE X. 

WOOD WOKKING MACHINERY BEARINGS, AND THEia 
LUBRICATION. 

In cODsequence of the high rate of speed at which it 
is necessary to operate most kinds of wood-working 
machinery, the proper proportion, construction, and 
lubrication of the bearings, whereby the friction engen- 
dered can be reduced to its lowest limits, is a matter of 
vital importance. 

As regards the shape of the beanngs for high-speed 
machinery, those generally employed are made of cylin- 
drical form, but occasionally conical or spherical bear- 
ings are used for especial purposes. The bearings of 
machines in which the spindles make above say 5,000 
revolutions per minute should be mad^of increased area ; 
the exact rule cannot, however, be laid down for calcu- 
lating the lengths and diameters necessary, owing to the 
difficulty of calculating the exact amount of friction: 
practical experience must therefore be the chief guide aa 
to their correct proportions. 

In calculating the proportions for bearings, the fol- 
lowing points should, however, be borne in mind: 1. The 
pressure and straining forces to which the bearing is 
subject ; 2. The kind of metal employed ; 3. The mode 
of lubrication: 4. The kind of friction to which the 
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bearing is subjected. In practice, where an increased 
area is required, it is found better to extend the bearing 
in length than to increase its diameter. As regards the 
lengths of bearings, from three to four diameters may be 
taken as a safe criterion for spindles that are constantly 
running at speeds say up to 6,000 revolutions per 
minute ; above that speed the length of the bearing can 
be increased one or one and a half diameter with 
advantage. For spindles that work only occasionally 
and at a slower speed they may be made shorter, and the 
spindles of less diameter for a given duty, the friction in 
consequence being reduced. 

Friction can be reduced considerably by means of 
rolling bearings, but the obstacles in the way of their 
application render them unsuitable for wood-working 
machinery. A plan for lubricating bearings by means of 
cold water was patented some thirty-five years ago by 
Mr. John Blyth, of London. In this case the bearings 
were made partially hollow, and through them a stream 
of cold water was passed. This, with many other plans, 
also came to nothing, and the ordinary solid, cylindrical 
bearings, divided horizontally and lubricated with oil, are 
now almost entirely employed. 

In this country the metals used for the construction of 
bearings are confined to gun-metal, cast-iron, white metal 
alloys, and an alloy known as phosphor bronze. Gun- 
metal containing about 18 parts of tin to 82 of copper, 
and cast in chills to give a kind of " skin " to bearings, is 
found sufl&cient for many spindles, but for bearings on 
which there is constant and great pressure the alloy 
phosphor bronze is to be preferred. This is a combi- 
nation of copper, tin, and phosphorus, which possesses 
great tensile strength, hardness, and durability, which 
render it suitable for crank and other pins where there 
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is great friction, as well as for bearings. Castings from 
phosphor bronze can be produced very fine in the grain, 
and of almost perfect soundness, thus giving less tendency 
to seize or fire when working. 

Bearings made of cast-iron, when perfectly sound, 
accurately fitted, and well lubricated, are not to be 
despised, and for steel spindles to run in, will wear well. 

Soft metal alloys, such as that known as Babbitt 
metal (which is an alloy consisting usually of 9 parts of 
tin and 1 of copper), or Parson's white brass, are exten- 
sively used in America, but we do not recommend them. 
There may be somewhat less friction in their use, and 
they are cheaper in their first cost, but as they require 
constant renewals anything gained in this way is soon 
lost, especially in cases where energetic friction has to be 
contended against, as in the case of the overhung spindles 
of moulding machines. 

Where soft alloy bearings are used great care should 
be exercised in renewing them ; the spindle should first 
of all be set to a dead level, and the metal, which should 
not be over-hot, should be poured on both sides of the 
bearing at the same time, so that the mould may be 
perfect, the bearing should then be carefully scraped and 
bedded. An alloy for bearings patented by Lechesne has 
latterly been very highly spoken of; it consists of copper, 
650 parts ; nickel, 275 parts ; cadmium, zinc, and tin, 25 
pails. We have not yet had an opportunity of trying it, 
but cadmium, which is very malleable and fuses at a low 
heat, should from its nature produce a very fine surface 
on a bearing; it is, however, stmiwhat difficult to 
combine with other metals. 

The chief bearings of high-speeded machines should 
be made adjustable for wear; this is especially important 
where there is a great " pull " on the spindle. Conical 
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bearings have some advantages for light spindles, but 
tare must be taken that they are adjustable, and that no 
end play is allowed. Footstep bearings, or those on 
which the lower ends of a vertical spindle rest, are 
especially difficult to keep in order. These bearings 
should be constructed with lateral and vertical adjust- 
ments, and a recess for oil, having direct communication 
with the bearing surface, should be fonned in the 
pedestal in which the bearing is fitted. 

Bearings subject to a sliding friction, such as the 
swing-frame V bearings in log frames, are much easier 
to keep in order than ordinary spindle bearings which 
are subject to a roUing friction. In outlying districts, 
where renewals are costly and difficult, wood may be 
used. Lignum-vitsB, box, and pear-tree woods are suit- 
able for these bearings, but all resinous and loose-fibred 
woods are unsuitable. The bearings for shafting used in 
transmitting power to the various machines in a saw-mill 
should have a perfectly rigid seat, and be fitted with both 
lateral and vertical adjustments. As line shafting is 
often subject to considerable torsional and bending 
strains, where shafts of small diameter are required, 
Bessemer steel, on account of its additional stiffness, 
should be used ; the cost will be found to be very little 
in excess of iron, and it will present a smoother surface 
to the bearing. 

Shafting and spindles made of steel may be of smaller 
diameter for a given duty than iron. If iron is used it 
should be of good quality and free from seams. If 
seams exist, a bearing will never work well, and it has 
a much greater tendency to " fire '* or " seize " the 
spindle. If this should occur, pour cold water on it 
and remove it from its seat, let the faces of the bearing 
be rather closer together, removing all abrasions with a 
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scraper, remove any roughness on the spindle, and 
accuratel}'^ re-bed it with a scraper, and red-lead till it 
runs easily at a dead level, well lubricate with taUow and 
plumbago mixed, and start again. 

In practice it is usually found more difficult to keep 
bearings well lubricated that are subject to constant and 
great pressure, than tliose which carry spindles revolving 
at high speeds, as from the weight of the load, after run- 
ning a short time, their unguents are expelled from the 
bearings, unless especial provision is made. For this 
class of bearings unguents with a considerable metallic 
base, such as plumbago, are found the most efficient. 

Various plans for the self-lubrication of bearings have 
been introduced, with more or less success. This can be 
carried out well by forming the bearings to extend con- 
siderably beyond the coUais of the journal ; the extended 
ends of the bearings must be hollowed out internally to 
form oil cups ; the oil, being supplied from the top in the 
usual way, passes over the frictional surfaces, and is 
caught in the annular cups. The oil is re-used by means 
of the bearing collars which, as they revolve, catch it up, 
and carry it to the top bearing, the inner faces of which 
must be inclined upwards towards the centre, leaving a 
way for the oil, which is thus re-distributed over the 
rubbing surfaces. 

Another self-oiling plan, especially adapted for line 
shafting, has recently been patented. The improvement 
consists in making part of the plummer-block hollow, to 
form an oil chamber; in this recess a narrow roller is 
mounted, having its lower part immersed in the oil, and 
its upper part in contact with the shaft through an open- 
ing cut in the bearing. When the shaft revolves, the 
smaller roller revolves also, thus constantly bringing the 
oil from the chamber to the shaft as long as the motion 
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continnes : when the shaft stops lubrication ceases. The 
oil, after being used on the bearing, is received in a 
channel and conducted back to the oil chamber for 
re-using. 

In some saw benches of American construction the oil 
used for lubricating is made to circulate from one set of 
bearings to the other by means of yam, which is fitted 
into grooves cut in a bracket which holds the saw- 
spindle, and in which the two sets of bearings are 
mounted. 

Although after constant re-usage the oil doubtless 
loses its oleaginous properties and becomes more or less 
useless for lubricative purposes, yet, without doubt, a 
considerable saving is effected by the use of a well con- 
structed self-lubricating bearing on line- shafting. In 
arranging line-shafdng, by the way, care must be taken 
that the shaft is strong enough and the bearings placed 
near enough together to overcome any bending strain, as 
in saw-mills the speed, number of pulleys, and belt ten- 
sion is often excessive. Should this not be done, the wear 
on the bearings will be very unequal, and they will 
rapidly deteriorate. End play on the shaft should also 
be guarded against. 

We shall now notice various lubricants we have found 
especially well adapted for wood-working and other high- 
speeded machinery, and having briefly considered various 
forms of bearings, we will discuss the best means of lubri- 
cating them, so as to reduce the friction engendered to the 
lowest possible point. 

Firstly, as regards the lubricating materials : a large 
number of mixtures of oil and grease of various kinds are 
offered, mider very grand names, to users of machinery ; 
most of these are warranted to effect wonderful results, 
and a high price is asked for them. The lubricative quality 
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of any preparation, however, really depends on the amount 
of greasy particles contained in it, and as the advantage or 
otherwise of these advertised preparations is a somewhat 
difficult subject to discuss with any degree of accurac}'^, 
we shall confine our remarks to the ordinary oils of 
commerce. 

For light, high-speed spindles several of the fixed oils, 
or those expressed from seeds and fi*uits, are extremely 
valuable, notably olive and castor oils, the latter from its 
clinging properties, being retained for a considerable 
time in the bearings, and it has the additional advantage 
of being free from acid, neither does it clog from vis- 
cidity ; but the cost of these oils more or less precludes 
their use for general purposes, and users of machinery 
must of necessity fall back on animal or fat oils. 

Mineral oils and those containing acids or alkalies, 
which can often be purchased at a very low price, should 
in all cases be avoided, as they are acrid in their nature, 
and their oleaginous properties are small. If an oil of 
fair quality is carefully used, it will last much longer 
than those of low grades, and the bearings also will keep 
in better condition, as poor mineral oils are rapidly 
absorbed or expelled. 

Amongst the fatty lubricants sperm oil, lard oil, and 
Russian tallow hold the foremost rank. 

For general saw-mill purposes we can, from experience, 
recommend either of the following mixtures, and as 
regards efficac}'^ there is little to choose between them : — 
good lard oil, 75 parts ; plumbago, or sulphur, powdered 
very fine, 25 parts. If the spindles are light and running 
at a high speed, the amount of plumbago may be reduced ; 
should they be heavy, running at a low speed, and subject 
to constant and great pressure or strain, the amount of 
the plumbago may be increased with advantage up to 40 
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parts. We have recently heard soapstone combined with 
oil very highly spoken of as a lubricant for high-speed 
spindles ; it is first reduced to a very fine powder, and 
washed to remove all gritty particles, it is then stirred in 
diluted muriatic acid, to dissolve any traces of iron it 
may contain. The powder is then re-washed to remove 
the acid, dried, and mixed with oils or fats in about the 
same proportions as those given above, and is said to 
retain the oleaginous properties of the lubricant, and to 
produce a very fine surface on the bearing. An anti- 
friction grease, composed of hog's lard, gutta-percha, and 
powdered blacklead, is much used on heavy spindles in 
the United States. All fat oils should be stored in a 
moderate temperature ; if they are exposed to much heat 
they are found to decompose and lose their oleaginous 
OToperties. Should oil become rancid and offensive, it 
may in a great measure be restored by adding to it a small 
quantity of nitric ether or spirits of nitre. 

The lubricant being selected, the very important point 
arises, which is the best and most economical way of 
applying it. This depends somewhat on circumstances. 
On spindles revolving at very high speeds, such as those 
used in moulding machines, a double or two grease cups 
should be provided, one-half of which should contain 
tallow and plumbago, and the other oil. Notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of many new lubricators, the old- 
fashioned plan of trimming the oil boxes with a piece of 
twisted wire and yarn, through which by capillary attrac- 
tion the oil reaches the bearing, is not by any means to be 
despised. We have found a brass needle lubricator, 
fitted with a glass top, very economical for general 
machine purposes, and the ordinary glass needle lubri- 
cator for shafting. 

We do not recommend a lubricator to be made entirely 
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of metal, as the state of the oil supply does not come 
constantly under the eye of the operator, and the spindle 
may sometimes be allowed to '^ seize/' much to its 
detriment. In all ordinary bearings it is the practice to 
cut a slight groove along the top of the bearing to hold 
the surplus oil ; this as a rule is sufficient, but for bear- 
ings difficult to keep lubricated, such as the connecting 
rod bearings of log or deal frames, or the footstep bear- 
ings of irregular moulding machines, we can recommend 
the following plan : — Take the bearings, and where they 
join each other horizontally form a narrow recess on both 
sides for about three parts of their length, into this fit 
tightly pieces of thick felt, lubricate in the usual way ; 
when thoroughly charged this felt will retain the oil for a 
considerable time : the felt can, if required, be fitted in a 
recess formed in the top of the bearing. As a rule an 
enormous amount of oil is wasted in lubricating the 
machinery in a saw-mill, owing to the dust which is 
floating about, which absorbs it ; and owing to the high 
rate of speed at which it is necessary to run most of the 
machines, the oil is more readily expelled from the bear- 
ings. All healings possible should therefore be fitted 
with dust-guards and the main and other shafting with 
pans to catch the oil, which can again be used on the 
slower-running machines. 

A large variety of lubricators are in existence; that 
chiefly used is known as '*the Needle" (Lieuvain's 
patent). We have constantly tested it, and can speak 
well for its economy. Its construction is of the simplest 
— a copper pin filed slightly flat on one side, to allow the 
passage of the oil, is arranged to move vertically through 
the plug of the lubricator, with its bottom end resting on : 
the shaft. As long as the shaft is in motion the pin is 
lifted slightly, and a small amount of oil is allowed to 
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flow on to the shaft ; when the shaft stops and the pin is 
at rest, the supply ceases. 

Another form of lubricator, which should be econo- 
mical, has also lately been introduced. This is known 
as the " Capillary," and is arranged with a series of small 
holes through which the oil is sucked on to the shaft. 
With some grades of oil we are afraid some little 
difficulty would be experienced in keeping the oil- ways 
clear. 

On engine cylinders ordinary tallow cups are usually 
fitted, the supply to the cylinder being dependent on the 
engine-driver. This is often neglected, or is at the best 
very irregular, and occasionally the valves may be left 
open, and all the tallow be allowed to run into the 
cylinder, the result being either increased friction on the 
piston-rings and cylinder, or a great waste of lubricating 
matter. In place of this plan, an automatic steam lubri- 
cator can be used with advantage. Several types of these 
are constructed, which give a small but continuous supply 
of lubricating matter as long as the engine is running, 
and directly it stops the supply ceases. In some of these 
automatic lubricators the exact amount of lubricating 
material can be accurately measured and regulated. For 
this purpose a valve outlet is to be preferred to the ordi- 
nary plug outlet, thus securing the most efficient lubrica- 
tion with the minimum amount of waste. The saving 
effected in this way may appear infinitesimal in a day, 
but when multiplied by months or years it reaches a very 
respectable total. 

Whilst discussing lubrication, although it is not directly 

connected with bearings, it may not be out of place to 

note briefly the lubrication of circular and band saws. In 

sawing some kinds of resinous woods it is found necessary 

to especially lubricate the saw as well as the saw spindle; 

I 2 
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efficient lubrication of the saw spindle must, however, 
first be secured, as should heat from the spindle be com- 
municated to the saw, it destroys the stiffness of the 
plate, and gives a tendency to " buckling." Care also 
should be taken that it is worked at its right speed — say 
about 9,000 ft. traverse at the periphery per minute — as 
it is found that, if run at too great a rate, a saw becomes 
wary and pliant, and runs untrue. When it is necessary 
to especially lubricate the saw, we can recommend the 
following plan in preference to the old arrangement of 
oiled gasket-packing stuffed in between the saw and the 
bench, as this is difficult to do perfectly even, and it also 
wastes a considerable quantity of oil. On both sides of 
the back of the saw, fit adjustable packing boxes under 
the saw table, extending to within about Sin. of the 
centre of saw, bore holes through the table so that oil can 
be poured into the box as required, leave the side of the 
box nearest the saw open, and make the other side adjust- 
able by means of set screws, fill the box as tightly as 
possible with gasket, and adjust the set screws so that the 
gasket bears evenly along the saw, that the friction and 
consequent expansion and contraction of the saw-blade 
may be perfectly uniform. An adjustable saw-guide 
made of hardwood should also be fitted to the front of the 
saw. To lubricate saws, oil is often thrown on the plate ; 
this should never be done, as it is both wasteful and 
inefficient. 

In sawing some kinds of wood with a band saw, notably 
pitch pine, the friction caused by the clinging properties 
of the resin is a fruitful cause of the breakage of the 
blade from expansion and contraction. This can easily 
be lessened by mounting the top saw-wheel elastically, 
keeping the leathers on the saw-wheels true, slackening 
the tension of the saw immediately after finishing work, 
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and by keeping the blade well lubricated and clear from 
resin. For efficiently lubricating and cleaning the saw- 
blade we can recommend the following arrangement :— 
In place of the pieces of hardwood usually used to guide 
the saw, provide small square oil boxes with the side 
next the saw made movable and adjustable to the gauge 
of the saw by means of set screws ; through these mov- 
able sides or plates drill a number of small holes,, when 
the saw is in motion the oil will percolate through these 
holes and moderately and efficiently lubricate the blade. 
To keep the saw-blade clear from resin, a small hard 
brush should be fitted to the frame of the machine or 
saw-guard, and arranged so that it can be made to bear 
against the blade as required. 

Discussing these small matters may to some appear 
trivial, but I make no apology for so doing, as owing to 
the keen competition, both home and foreign, in every- 
thing appertaining to joinery or wood manufacture, any- 
thing, be it ever so small, that either saves labour, or 
adds to the productive efficiency of a machine, all prac- 
tical men will admit is of great and increasing importance. 
Or as the poet Young says : — 

" Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life." 

A very large number of lubricating compounds are in 
use in America, some said to possess remarkable proper- 
ties ; of most of these we are unable to speak from our 
own experience, but as the subject is one of much interest, 
we append some notes thereon, taken from the " Scientific 
American": — **The desirable features of a good lubri- 
cant or an unguent may be briefly stated thus : It should, 
first of all, reduce friction to a minimum, should be per- 
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fectly neutral, and of uniform composition. It should 
not become gummy or otherwise altered by exposure to 
the air, should stand la high temperature without loss oi 
decomposition, and a low temperature without solidifying 
or depositing solid matters. The question of cost and 
adaptability to the requirements of light or heavy bearings 
are also important considerations. 

" The finest lubricating oils in the market — ^those used 
for watch, clock, and similar delicate mechanism — are 
chiefly prepared from sperm oil by digesting it in trays, 
with clean lead shavings, for a week or more. Solid 
stearate of lead is formed, and remains adhering to the 
metal, while the oil becomes more fluid and less liable to 
change or thicken on chilling. 

" Sperm oil is used for lubricating sewing machines and 
other light machinery. Some of the oils sold for this 
purpose contain cotton seed oil and kerosene, and others 
are composed largely of mineral, sperm, or signal oil — a 
heavy, purified distillate of petroleum. 

" Good heavy lubricating oil is made from heavy paraf- 
fine oil (a distillate of petroleum). Owing to 'cracking* 
(decomposition of the vapours of the heavy distillate into 
lighter products), which takes place in the still, the crude 
oil contains a large percentage of light offensive oils, too 
thin for lubricating purposes. In Merril's process these 
are separated by blowing superheated steam through the 
oils, heated just short of its boiling point in the still, the 
lighter oils being driven off, a neutral, nearly odourless, 
heavy oil, gravity 29 deg. B. to 26 deg. B., and boiling 
at about 575 deg. Fahr., remaining. When mixed with 
good lard oil it makes an excellent and cheap lubricant. 

" Common heavy shop and engine oils are commonly 
variable mixtures of heavy petroleum or paraffin e oils, 
lard oil, whale or fish, palm, and sometimes cotton seed 
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and rosin oils. There are nearly as many of these com- 
posite oils in the market as there are dealers in such 
supplies. The following is one of them : — 



Petroleum 


... 30 per cent. 


Paraffine oil (crude) 


... 20 „ 


Lard oil ... 


... 20 „ 


Palm oil 


... y f) 


Cotton seed oil 


... 20 „ 
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" Solid or semi-solid unguents, such as mill and axle 
grease, &c., are prepared from a variety of suhstances. 
The following are the compositions and methods of 
compounding a few of these : — , 

" Frazer's axle grease is composed of partially saponified 
rosin oil — ^that is, a rosin soap and rosin oil. 

"In its preparation, one-half gallon of No. 1, and two and one-half 
gallons of No. 4 rosin oil, are saponified with a solution of one-half 
pound of sal soda dissolved in three pints of water, and ten pounds of 
sifted Kme. After standing for six hours or more, this is drawn off from 
the sediment and thoroughly mixed with one gallon of No. 1, three an^ 
one-half gallons of No. 2, and four and two-third gallons of No. 3 rosin 
oil. This rosin oil is obtained by the destructive distillation of common 
rosin, the products ranging from an extremely light to a heavy fluorescent 
oil or colophonic tar. 

" Pitt's car, mill, and axle grease is prepared as fol- 
lows: — 



Black oil or petroleum residuum 
Animal grease ... 
Bosin, powdered... ... 

ooua lye ... ... ... ... 

Salt, dissolved in a little water 



40 gallons. 
50 pounds. 
60 

2J gallons. 

5 pounds. 



" AU but the lye are mixed together, and heated to about 2.50" F. The 
lye is then gradually stirred in, and in about twenty-four hours the 
compound is ready for use. 

" Hendrick's luhricant is prepared from whale or fish 
oil, white lead, and petroleum. The oil and white lead 
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are, in about equal quantities, stirred and gradually heated 
to between 860 degs. Fahr. and 400 degs. Fahr., then 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of the petroleum to reduce 
the mixture to the proper gravity. 
"Hunger's preparation consists of: — 



Petroleum 
Tallow 
Palm oil 
Plumbago 
Soda ... 



1 gallon. 

4oz. 

4oz. 

6oz. 

loz. 



Liquid. 


Solid. 


Igall. 


Igall. 


loz. 


2oz. 


IJoz. 


7oz. 


loz. 


1 oz. 



" These are mixed and heated to 180** F. for an hour or more, cooled^ 
and after twenty-four hours well stirred together. 

"A somewhat similar compound is prepared by John- 
son as follows : — 

Petroleum (30' to 37* gravity) 

Crude paraffine ... 

Wax (myrtle, Japan, and gambier) .. 

Bicarbonate of soda 

Powdered graphite 3to5oz. 8oz. 

** Maguire uses, for hot neck grease : — 

J. SillO Vt ••• ••• ••« •«• • 

M. XoXJl ••• ••• ••• ••• • 

Soapstone... ... ».. ... 

Plumbago 

oaiipe vFc •.. ... •.. .1. . 

" The fish (whole) is steamed, macerated, and the jelly pressed through 
fine sieves for use with the other constituents. 

" Chard's preparation for heavy bearings consists of: — 

Petroleum (gravity 26°) 

Caoutchouc 

Sulphur 

Plumbago 

Joeesw^ax ••• ... ... ... 

Dai socia ... ... ... ... . 

" This composition is stirred and heated to 140"* F. for about half an 
hour. 



16 


pounis. 


60 


»> 


12 


»» 


9 


9 


2 


» 



IS 


ounces. 


2 




2 




4 




4 




2 
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" The following are a few of the compositions for lubrir 
eating that have been patented : — 

Petroleum residuum, alkali, ammonia, and saltpetre. 

Graphite, oil, caoutchouc. 

Asbestos and grease. 

Lignamvitse and spermaceti. 

Ivory dust and spermaceti. 

Tin and petroleum. 

Zinc and caoutchouc. 

Plastic bronze and caoutchouc. 

Tallow, palm oil, salts of tartar, and boiling water. 

Oil, lime, graphite, castor oil. 

Shorts, soapstone, and castor oil. 

Petroleum residuum, salt, caustic potash, sal ammoniac, spirit of 
turpentine, linseed oil, and sulphur. 

Petroleum residuum and flour. 

Petroleum residuum, lard, sulphur, and soapstone. 

Mixed heavy and light petroleum. 

Oil, wax, caoutchouc, rosin, and potash. 

Petroleum residuum, sal soda, sulphur, and kerosene. 

Glycerine, graphite, asbestos, kaolin, manganese, soapstone, sulphide 
of lead, carbonate of lead, and cork. 

Saponified rosin, wheat flour, petroleum, animal fat, and soda. 

Type metal and caoutchouc. 

Anthracite coal and tallow. 

Tin oxide and beeswax. 

Soapstone, magnesia, lime, and oil. 

Sulphur and petroleum. 

Vulcanised caoutchouc, petroleum, and tallow. 

Parafiine oil and milk of lime. 

Asbestos and tallow. 

Spermaceti and indiarubber. 

Tallow, petroleum, soda, and hair. 

Mercury, bismuth, and antimony. 

Petroleum, sal soda, lime, tallow, lard, salt, pine tar, turpentine, 
camphor, and alcohol. 

Sulphur, plumbago, mica, tallow, and oil. 

Palm oil, paraffine, tallow, alkali, and asbestos. 

Tallow, oil, paraffine, and lime water. 

Flax seed oil, cotton seed uil, tallow, and lime water. 

Petroleum, tallow, beeswax, soda, and glauber salt. 

Animal oil, croton oil, spermaceti, tallow, soda, potash, glycerine, and 
ammonia. 
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Sheets of paper or woven fabrics impregnated with graphite, steatite, 
paraffine, tallow, size, and soluble gams." 

Should mineral oil be employed for lubricating pur- 
poses, care must be taken that they do not give oflF in- 
flammable vapour under, say 350 degs. Fahr., as many 
disastrous fires have been traced to the use of oils with a 
low flashing point. A mixture of mineral and animal oils 
has latterly come considerably into use for lubricative 
purposes. Mineral oils for lubricating purposes should 
be free from fatty acids, mucilage and gelatine, and they 
should possess a specific gravity of about 0*910 at 15 
degs Cent, 

Solidified oil can occasionally be used for lubricating 
with advantage on vertical or horizontal surfaces, as it 
will cling to them better than ordinary liquid oil ; should 
lubricators be used with it, the outlet should be about 
one-third larger than for oil. 

In conclusion, whatever oil or lubricating matter is 
employed, its specific gravity or body should be in ratio, 
or calculated according to the nature of the work to be 
performed, bearing in mind the weight and speed of the 
parts to which it is applied, and the special nature of the 
friction it is intended to modify. 

As the adulteration of lubricants has become so general, 
we append, as a guide and warning to our readers, a few 
notes on the adulteration of oils, lard, and tallow, taken 
from a practical work by R. S. Christiani : — 

" Fats and oils are subject to aiulteration and falsification, particularly 
those of great commercial value, and generally with fats and oils of 
lower prices. By exposure to the air they absorb oxygen and become 
rancid ; some oils dry into a kind of varnish, and are called drying oils. 
The fats are adulterated with foreign substances to increase their weight. 
We cannot here go into a general analysis of all these important mate- 
rials, but will examine such as are in common use and most liable to 
sophistication. 
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" Olitb Oil. — Olive oil for the manufacture of soaps is ordinarily 
adulterated with cole-se3d oil, cotton-seed oil, and poppy oil.* These 
mixtures are sometimes disguised by colouring them green with indigo, 
so as to create the impression that green olive oil is present. The 
adulteration with black poppy oil is the most frequent, not only on 
account of the cheapness of this oil, but also on account of its sweet 
taste, and its odour being but little pronounced. 

" Oil op Sweet Almonds. — The oil of sweet almonds is principally 
falsified with poppy oil and with sesame oil. Several processes have 
been proposed for detecting this falsification. Oil of sweet almonds 
becomes cloudy at 20** C. (4" below 0° F.), and solidifies at 25" C. (13' 
below 0** F.), while poppy oil begins to solidify between 3-9* C. (39" F.), 
and 6" C. (42-8" F.) One part of aqua ammonia, mixed with nine parts 
of oil of sweet almonds, forms a white soft soap, very smooth and homo- 
geneous if the oil be pure ; on the contrary, it is clotted if it contains 
more than one-fifth of poppy oil. 

" Rapeseed Oil. — ^This oil is falsified with linseed, mustard, and whale 
oils, oleic acid, &c. Ammonia with pure oil gives a milk-white soap ; 
and a yellowish-white soap when the mustard and whale oils are present. 
Gaseous chlorine colours rapeseed oil brown, when it contains whale oil ; 
if pure it remains colourless. 
" Sesame Oil. — This oil is ordinarily mixed with earth-nut oil. 
"Linseed Oil. — This oil is falsified with hemp seed, and especially 
with fish oil. Pure linseed oil treated by hyponitric acid becomes pale 
pink ; by ammonia, dark yellow, and gives a thick and homogeneous 
soap. 

" Black Poppy Oil. — ^This oil is often mixed with sesame and beech- 
nut oils. The pure oil is coloured a light yellow with hyponitric acid, 
while beech oil acquires a pink colour. Ammonia colours it a light 
yellow ; the consistency is slightly thick, and the soap is a little 
granular. 

" Hempseed Oil.' — The adulteration of this oil is always done with 
linseed oil. The pure oil treated by ammonia becomes yellow, thick 
and granular. 

" Castob Oil. — This oil is generally mixed with black poppy oil. The 
adulteration is easy to detect with alcohol at 96" B. ; a certain quantity 
of oil agitated with this liquid is dissolyed, and leaves the foreign oil as 
a residuum. 

" Neat's Foot Oil. — This oil is without doubt the most adulterated oil 
found in commerce. It is mixed with whale, black poppy oil, and olein. 
" Oleic Acid. — This acid is often mixed with resin oil. The pure ackl, 
treated with an acid solution of nitrate of mercury, yields a pale straw- 
coloured foam ; the resin oil yields a very dark orange foam. 

" Palm Oil. — This oil has been mixed with or manufactured entirely 
of yellow wax, lard, mutton suet, coloured with turmeric, and aromatiscd 
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with powdered orris root, without any genuine palm oil. By treating 
the BUBpected oil with ether, all the fatty bodies are dissolved ; the tur- 
meric and orris root remain insoluble. By saponification the mixed or 
artificial oil takes a reddish shade, due to the action of the alkali on 
turmeric. Siometimes powdered resin has been mixed with it; this 
falsification is easily detected by treating the oil with alcohol : the resin 
is dissolved while the oil remains insoluble. 

** Cocoa-nut Oil. — The commercial oil is often adulterated with 
mutton suet, beef marrow, or other animal greases, sometimes also with 
the oil of sweet almonds and wax. The oil falsified by these substances 
does not completely dissolve in cold ether. The ethereal solution is 
muddy like that given by pure butter. The oil thus falsified has a taste 
and an odour less agreeable, a colour rather greyish than yellowish, and 
has less consistency. The melting point is the best method of ascertain- 
ing the purity. Adulterated with greases or tallows the oil melts at 26° 
to 28" C. (TS-S** to 82-4° F.) ; with oil of sweet almonds it melts at 23** C. 
(7'3-4'' F.) 

" Labd. — Alterations. — Lard exposed to the air in jars not well closed 
becomes rancid and turns yellow. If kept in copper vessels, or in 
earthen jars glazed with sulphide of lead, it may, by contact with the 
air, attack the copper or the glazing, and then contain stearate and 
oleatic of copper or lead. The copper is detected by pouring on the 
grease a few drops of ammonia, which immediately becomes blue. A red 
colouration is given by a solution of yellow prussiate of potash. Lead is 
detected by burning the lard, and carefully examining the residuum to 
see if there are any metallic globules. The residuum is then treated by 
nitric acid, which dissolves the metal. Filter, and to the filtrate add 
sulphuric acid, which gives a white precipitate. Lard may also contain 
an excess of water, which is ascertained by pressing and softening it 
with a wooden spatula ; the water oozes from it in the form of drops. 
By melting it at a low temperature the water separates from the grease. 
The principal adulterations of lard are the addition of common salt, the 
admixture of a grease of inferior quality, or that of a kind of grease 
obtained by the cooking of pork meat. Plaster of Paris is sometimes 
added. The addition of salt is easily detected by digesting the lard with 
hot distilled water. The salt in the water is abundantly precipitated 
with nitrate of silver. The precipitate is white, soluble in ammonia, 
and insoluble in nitric acid ; it becomes black when exposed to the 
light. Plaster of Paris is detected by melting in warm water the 
suspected lard. If it contains plaster, this falls to the bottom in the 
form of a white powder. The inferior greases are often very difficult of 
detection ; they are ascertained by the less white colour of the lard, and 
by a taste entirely different. The greases from the cooking of pork meat 
gives to the lard a greyish colour, a soft consistency, a salted and dis- 
agreeable taste. 
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" Tallotvs. — Tallows are generally adulterated with greases of inferior 

quality. Water is also incorporated in them by a long beating. Cooked 

and mashed potatoes have been also introduced into them. Fecula, 

kaolin, white marble, and sulphate of baryta, are also added to tallows. 

The principal adulteration is the addition of bone tallow ; properly 

speaking, it is not a falsification, it is only a change in the quality of 

the product. The mineral matters, the fecula, and the cooked potatoes, 

are easily ascertained by dissolving the tallow in ether or sulphide of 

carbon. All the foreign substances remain insoluble, and their nature 

is then easily determined. Iodine water, or the alcoholic tincture of 

iodine, will colour IdIuc the insoluble residuum if it contains fecula. 

This fecula can be determined in the tallow by triturating the grease 

with iodine water and adding a few drops of sulphuric acid. The blue 

colour will appear immediately if there be fecula. For the mineral 

substances there is a process as simple as the above to ascertain their 

presence in tallow. It is to melt the tallow in twice its weight of water ; 

the foreign substances are precipitated, and the grease floats on the 

surface. Instead of using ordinary water, the tallow may also be boiled 

for a few minutes with two parts acidulated water for one part of tallow. 

The whole is allowed to rest in a test glass, or in a funnel placed over a 

water bath, kept at a temperature of about 40" C. (104** F.), so as to 

prevent the too rapid cooling of the tallow, and to give time to the 

impurities to separate and deposit. Iodine added in this last treatment 

will disclose the presence of fecula or starch. To ascertain the presence 

of water, knead dried powdered sulphate of copper with the tallow (half 

its volume of the powder). If there be much water, the mixture will 

take a blue colour if the tallow is white, and greenish if the grease is 

yellowish. As for the quantity of water added, the only way to ascertain 

it is by drying a sample in an oven. 

" Physical Pbopeeties op OiLa— Fixed oils, at the ordinary tempe- 
rature, are nearly always liquid ; some, however, such as palm oil, cocoa- 
nu fDil, &c., are more or less consistent. They are also more or less 
mucilaginous, with a feeble taste, sometimes disagreeable. Some are 
colourless, but generally they have a slight yellow tint ; some are of a 
greenish-yellow colour, and this colour is due to a peculiar principle they 
hold in solution. Their specific gravity is less than that of water, all 
floating on this liquid, but it varies." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

STRAIGHT SAWS- 

TuE proper selection, sharpening, and manipulation of 
the cutting tools used in wood conversion cannot but be 
a matter of the most vital importance in the productive 
efficiency of wood-working machinery, as, no matter how 
well designed or proportioned a machine may be, the use 
of tools unsuited to the work to be performed means less 
work turned out, inferior quality of work, and increased 
power expended to produce it. In no point connected 
with wood conversion do opinions diflfer so much as in 
what is the best shape and cutting angle of saw teeth ; 
this is best proved by the fact that there are at least one 
hundred diflFerent varieties in use. In discussing this 
question we trust we shall not be accused of being egotis- 
tical, as we simply give our opinion and nothing more ; 
at the same time we may be allowed to observe this 
opinion is not given on " hearsay evidence," but from 
absolute practical experience. 

The proper construction and use of saws involves 
many important scientific points that are unfortunately 
much neglected ; especially in countries where timber is 
plentiful the scientific use of saws is practically ignored, 
the result being an enormous waste of material and 
power. 
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Saws for the conversion of wood driven by other than 
hand-power may be divided into three classes: 1, recipro- 
cating or mill-saws ; 2, rotary or circular saws ; 3, endless 
band or ribbon saws. 

The straight saw is by far the most ancient of tbe 
various saws now in use, perfect representations of it 
having been found on Egyptian and Grecian monuments 
supposed to be thousands of years old. The saws there 
shown appear, however, to be arranged with a cutting 
action exactly the reverse of our own, i.e., with a pull 
cut instead of a thrust, and we believe this plan is still 
pursued in many parts of Asia and Japan. 

Within the scope of these pages it will be impossible 
to do more than glance at some of the most useful and 
prominent forms of saw teeth ; but, should our readers 
desire to extend their knowledge of the art of saw-filing, 
we can recommend them to peruse the undermentioned 
books.* So that no confusion may exist as to the terms 
used in describing the parts of a saw, we may give the 
following brief explanation : — Space. — The space is the 
distance from tooth to tooth, measured at the points. 
Pitch. — The pitch of a tooth is the angle of the face of 
the tooth up which the shaving ascends, and not the 
interval between the teeth, as with the threads of a 
screw. Gullet. — The gullet, or throat, is the depth of 
the tooth from the point to the root. Gauge. — The 
gauge is the thickness of the saw, and is generally mea- 
sured by what is known as. the Birmingham wire gauge. 
Set. — The set is the amount of inclination given to the 
saw teeth in either direction to effect a clearance of the 
sawdust. Rake. — The rake of a saw is the angle, or 



.* 



Holly's "Art of Saw FiHng ;" Holtzapffel's "Mechanical Manipu- 
lation ; " Worssam's paper on " Mechanical Saws ; '* Grimshaw on 
"Saws." 
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"lead," to which the teeth are inclined. Points. — Small 
teeth are reckoned by the number of teeth points to the 
inch. 

The chief points to be borne in mind in selecting a 
saw with the teeth best suited to the work in hand are 
the nature and condition of the wood to be operated on. 
No fixed rule can, however, be laid down, and the user 
must be guided by circumstances. All mill web saws 
should be ground thinner towards the back of the saw, as 
less set is thus necessary, the friction on the blade is 
reduced, and the clearance for sawdust improved. Care 
should also be taken that they are perfectly true and 
uniform in toothing and temper. The angle of the point 
of a tooth can be found by subtracting its back angle 
from its front, and to do the best and cleanest work this 
angle should be uniform in all the teeth of the saw. 

As we have before remarked, there exists an immense 
variety in the shape of the teeth employed. Those most 
generally in use are known in this country as the peg, 
gullet, fleam, hand saw, mill saw, and the M tooth. 
False teeth are used to a considerable extent in America, 
but owing to the undue waste of timber, and tlie excessive 
power required to drive them, they are entirely imsuited 
to English practice. 

As regards the angles of the teeth best adapted for 
cutting soft or hard woods no absolute rule can be laid 
down. The following, however, may be given approxi- 
mately, and modified according to circumstances. If a 
line be drawn through the points of the teeth, the angle 
formed by the face of the tooth with this line should 
be: — For cutting soft woods, about 65"* to 70"*, and for 
cutting hard wood, about 80° to 85"*. The angle formed 
by the face and top of the tooth should be about 45" to 
50° for soft wood, and 65° to 70° for hard. It will thus 
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be seen that the angle of the tooth found best for cutting 
soft woods is much more acute than for hard. Some 
years back some interesting experiments to determine 
the best form of teeth for frame saws were made at the 
works of Messrs. Leistler Bros., Vienna, The saws 
were worked by vertical reciprocating mechanism of the 
ordinary character. 

The kinds of wood experimented upon were pine, oak, 
lime-tree and mahogany, and saws of three different 
forms of teeth were used. The teeth of saw we will call 
No. 1, were set at right angles, the angle at the breast 
90°, at the point 42^ and at the back 48**, the breast was 
perpendicular to the ground — with this saw 41 experi- 
ments were made. Saw No. 2 had overhanging teeth, 
the angles being at breast 74**, at point 26^ and at back 
48** — with this blade 25 trials were made. Saw No. 3 
had back springing teeth, the angle at breast being 106**, 
that at the point 68**, and that at the back as before 48** 
— with this saw 26 experiments were made. Tables were 
given containing the results of these trials, which may be 
briefly summarised as follows: — ^As regards pine, the 
results with all the saws were so nearly equal, that, 
it would seem that the shape of the teeth is of little 
importance ; but this conclusion we ourselves cannot by 
any means agree to. 

For sawing oak and mahogany, saw No. 1 is the worst. 
No. 2 considerably better, and No. 3 slightly the best. 
For sawing lime-tree, saw No. 1 is the worst. No. 8 
sUghtly better, and No. 2 decidedly the best. The 
power required to saw the lime-tree was stated to be 
nearly double that necessary for the other woods experi- 
mented on. 

The action of a saw when used for ripping or cutting 
with the fibres of the wood is entirely different from one 
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used for cross-cutting or severing the fibres of the wood 
transversely ; the shape of the teeth and the method of 
sharpening should be therefore entirely different. In the 
case of a ripping saw the action of the saw is chiefly a 
splitting one, the revolving or reciprocating saw teeth 
acting like a series of small wedges driven into and sepa- 
rating the longitudinal fibres of the wood, whilst with 
cross-cutting saws the fibre of the wood has to be severed 
across the grain and is comparatively unyielding, and the 
teeth of the saw meet with much more resistance, and it 
is found necessary to make the teeth considerably more 
upright, and more acute or lancet-shaped in their form, 
than for cutting with the grain. The faces of the teeth 
should be sharpened to a keen edge, and for hard wood 
filed well back, so that in work they may have a direct 
cutting action, similar to a number of knives. Care 
should also be taken that the teeth are made of sufficient 
depth to afford a free clearance for the sawdust. This is 
an important point also with ripping saws ; but how often 
do we see stumpy, ill-shaped teeth allowed to do duty, 
with a corresponding loss in the quality and quantity of 
the output, and an increase in the power used? The 
teeth should also be equal in length ; if not, the longest 
teeth get the most work, and the cutting power of the 
saw is much lessened. The length of the teeth should 
depend on the nature of the wood being sawn ; for sawing 
sappy or fibrous woods, long, sharp teeth are necessary, 
arranged with ample throat space for sawdust clearance : 
care must be taken, however, that the teeth are not too 
long, or they will be found to spring and buckle in work. 
In sawing resinous woods, such as pitch pine, the teeth 
of the saw should have a considerably coarser set and 
space than for hardwoods. It will also be found advis- 
able — especially with circular saws — to lubricate the 
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blades well, as the resinous matter is thus more easily 
got rid of. This can be done by arranging a series of 
small hard lubricating brushes in a frame and making 
the blades to pass through them occasionally. In tawing 
hard woods, either with reciprocating or circular saws, 
the feed should not be more than one-half as fast as for 
soft wood ; the saw should contain more teeth, which 
should be made considerably shorter than those used for 
soft wood, roughly speaking about one-fourth ; it is im- 
possible, however, to make a fixed rule, owing to the 
great variety of woods and their different hardnesses: 
the length of teeth which may be found to suit one wood 
well, may in another case require to be increased or 
decreased. 

In sawing some of the woods found in Queensland and 
Brazil, and many tropical woods of extreme hardness, it 
is necessary to have a very slow rate of feed, especial 
means for holding the wood steady, and an increased 
number of saw-teeth placed nearly upright, of reduced 
depth, and spaced finer. Tapered mill saws are perhaps 
the best form to use, and the set of the teeth should be 
much reduced. 

In cutting woods which are much given to hang and 
clog the saw-teeth, increment teeth may be used with 
advantage; these are arranged with fine teeth at the 
point of the saw, which gradually get coarser till the heel 
of the saw is reached : thus the fine teeth commence the 
cut and the coarser ones finish it, thus obviating in a 
great degree the splintering and tearing of the wood 
caused by coarse teeth striking the wood at the com- 
mencement of the cut. Great care should always ,be taken 
in straining and packing mill saws in their frame, and the 
right amount of lead or overhang given to them ; any 
time spent in this way is amply repaid by the better 

K 2 
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quality of the output. A complete set of numbered 
packing pieces for every thickness of cut should always 
be kept on hand. It will be found advantageous to keep 
these in pigeon holes or on nails, with the sizes marked 
near. AU packing pieces should be accurately gauged, 
and sawyers should not be allowed to run about and make 
them as wanted, as those made in a hurry are as often as 
not out of truth. It is often amongst sawyers a point of 
competition as «to who can run saws of the thinnest 
gauge; this is all very praiseworthy if not carried to 
excess : but if it is, more time is wasted in keeping the 
saws in order than is gained from the use of the very thin 
blades. 

With the object of lessening the labour in gulleting, 
saws are now often made with a series of holes pimched 
through the plate from the root of the tooth onwards ; 
this lessens considerably the labour required when saws 
are gulleted by hand, and should prevent undue expan- 
sion, but the Motion in working would probable be some- 
what increased. 

In single-bladed saw frames used for sawing panels, 
breaking down valuable woods, &c., reciprocating saws 
with a double cut are generally used ; in these one-half 
of the saw teeth are inclined in one direction from the 
centre of the blade, and the other half in the opposite 
direction. It will be found advisable with these saws to 
support them in the centre of their cut by means of ad- 
justable guides or packing pieces, which will cause them 
to run truer and be less likely to buckle, especially if of 
thin gauge. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CIBGULAB SAWS. 

Many of our preceding remarks on saws and saw teeth 
will apply equally well to circular as to straight saws, and 
it is quite as important that the teeth of circular saws to 
do good and effective work should be: 1, teeth of the 
correct shape for the nature of the wood sawn ; 2, teeth 
correct and equal in pitch, space, bevel, gullet, length, 
and set. This list may appear somewhat formidable, 
but users will soon find that any reasonable amount of 
time spent in keeping saws in fine condition, and working 
them in what may be called a scientific manner, will 
rapidly repay itself. 

Owing to the speed at which the teeth of circular saws 
are made to run, the cutting action of the teeth on the 
wood may be considered practically continuous; there- 
fore, to allow of more space or throat room for the clear- 
ance of the sawdust, the teeth are set further apart than 
in reciprocating or mill saws. They are also made more 
inclined, and are set coarser. The circular saw has the 
disadvantage of requiring large power to drive, and it 
also wastes a considerable amount of wood. These 
drawbacks are, however, more than counterbalanced by 
its ready adaptability and speed in converting all kinds 
of wood. 
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Before commencing to sharpen a circular saw, care 
should be taken that is perfectly round. This can be 
done by placing the saw on the spindle, and running 
down the points of the projecting teeth by means of a 
hard piece of stone. 

It has of late become somewhat the practice to decrease 
the number of teeth in the periphery of circular saws, 
and we are rather inclined to favour this, as more throat 
space is given for the clearance of sawdust, and less 
power is required to drive, unless it is carried to excess, 
as it has been in some cases in America, where large 
saws, carrying only eight teeth, have been run, and in 
one case we have read of in California, a saw, euphoniously 
called the " Woodpecker," with only two teeth, is or was 
in operation. In the successful working of circular saws 
much depends on the speed of the saw teeth being suit- 
able to the material operated on. The writer has tested 
this on various timbers, and with different kinds of saws, 
by placing a four-speed cone pulley on the saw spindle in 
lieu of the ordinary fast and loose pulleys. This ar- 
rangement, however, would necessitate a considerable 
alteration in the machines and shafting at present in use, 
and the same effect may be gained by using different 
diameters of saws ; the improvement in the sawing with 
varying speeds was very great. Thus, in sawing oak and 
other hard woods, the speed of the saw teeth and feed 
-w^te both reduced with marked advantage, the teeth at 
same* time being more in number, smaller in size, and 
more upright in position, whilst in the case of cross- 
cutting, when the action of the saw is essentially a 
cutting one, the speed of the saw can be increased with 
advantage. As we intend elsewhere to give a few notes 
on speeds in wood-working machinery, we will not here 
dwell further on this point. We hear that circular saws 
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are now being made in America in three layers, each side 
of cast steel, and the inner layer of wrought iron; we 
should be glad to know how this plan answers, as, owing 
to the different densities of the metals, one would expect 
the expansion and contraction to vary also, though pos- 
sibly not sufficiently to open the joint of the weld. It is 
found in practice that a Khin gauge saw requires more 
teeth than a thicker one to make it stand to its work ; 
this consumes more power, but the work turned out is 
cleaner : at the same time the writer is of opinion that 
more is lost than gained by the use of circular saws of 
extremely thin gauge. If very fine circular sawing is 
required he recommends the use of a "ground off" saw. 
Care should be taken in sharpening saw teeth with a hook 
to them, such as is found in the different forms of gullet 
and brier teeth, that too much hook or inclination is not 
given to the teeth, or they will be found to dig into and 
draw the wood and run out of truth, and, should the 
temper of the saw be hard, they may break off. 

To overcome the unequal expansion and heating in 
circular saws, we have recently seen one of American 
origin made with radial slots; we have not, however, 
seen it in operation: the inventor claims for it that, 
should the saw become heated near the eye, the slots 
close up as much as the metal expands, thus leaving the 
rim of the saw unaffected, or should the rim of the sa>v 
become heated, and consequently expanded, the radial 
slots, by opening, neutralize the expansion, and thus 
both the rim and the eye of the saw remain true. The 
inventor also claims that a slotted saw may be heated 
ever so much or often, and never be thereby thrown out 
of truth, the external and internal vent allowed by the 
slots causing the saw always to operate easily and freely, 
and consequently be less liable to heat« aind, if it does 
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heat, no bod effect is produced, as it will resume its 
original shape when cooled, and will nin with a gauge 
less set. The slots are cut from the eye of the saw, and 
terminate in round holes. Perhaps some of our saw 
manufacturers will give us an opportunity of verifying 
the wonderful statements made concerning this saw. 
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A great point in working either straight or circular 
saws is to keep all the teeth to their proper and uniform 
shape ; this is somewhat difficult to do, unless a standard 
template of several teeth is made and used : the author 
has devised for circular saws a plan (fig. 17) for using 
templates, which he has found extremely useful and 
exact in operation. When a circular saw is being 
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sharpened^ either by a machine or in a hand yice, it is 
usually mounted on a stud. On this stud is mounted a 
light flat radial arm, which is made adjustable to and 
from the centre of the saw; the standard template of 
the saw teeth, which should be made of sheet steel, is 
mounted in the end of this radial arm, and is made to 
bear flat against the saw plate : thus, as the teeth of the 
saw are traversed round by hand, the exact shape and 
depth of the teeth can be filed from the template; the 
same plan can readily be adapted to mill saws* 

Saw Teeth. 

Out of the multiplicity of saw teeth designed we illus- 
trate herewith a series of teeth which are largely in use in 
this coimtry, and which we can strongly recommend for 
efficiency in working and simplicity in keeping in order. 
We hear of wonderful results accomplished by some 
American teeth of somewhat extraordinary design, but 
the author, being unable to speak of them from absolute 
experience, prefers not to hazard an opinion as to their 
merits, and he must say it would require a great deal ot 
argument, or rather ocular demonstration, to convince 
hiTn of the great advantages accruing from the use of 
several of them; take, for instance, one known as the 
" too common saw," in which the teeth are arranged in 
the most irregular manner, and are of all kinds of shapes, 
sizes, and heights. 

Fig. 18 is a form of gullet tooth well adapted for ordi- 
nary log and deal frame sawing. This form of tooth is 
very good for both soft and hard wood. When used for 
the latter, as we have before mentioned, the teeth should 
be shorter and with less pitch. . It is desirable to have 
several sets of blades toothed and sharpened to suit 
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woods of different hardnesses, the angles of the teeth for 
soft wood being made more acute, and those for hard 
wood more obtuse in ratio to the varying densities of the 
wood. 

The action of reciprocating saws is similar to that of a 




FIG. 18. 

mortise chisel, and should strike the wood at one angle^ 
whilst with circular saws the teeth are cutting the wood 
at a variety of angles at the same time. The sawyer 
should not be anxious to produce fine sawdust, as often 
when this is done the saw is scraping and not cutting 
freely, at the same time more power is being consumed. 
The saw dust from a mill saw which is cutting sweetly 
should be like extremely minute chips from a mortise 
chisel. 

Fig. 19 represents a form of peg tooth for mill-saw 
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webs, suitable for deal and soft wood sawing ; these are 
often made with square gullets, but we prefer them 
rounded, as they are less liable to crack at the root. 
Formerly the old hand saw tooth was largely used in mill 
saws, but is rapidly giving way to other forms ; one of its 
chief objections is that when it is set a sharp comer is 
presented to the wood, which rapidly wears away, and the 
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teeth then scrape instead of cut. The throat space of 
saw teeth should he varied according to the depth of the 
wood heing cut, as it will he seen at a glance that teeth 
with a sufficient throat space to allow the sawdust to 
escape freely in sawing, say 11 in. deep, would prohahly 
become jammed in sawing double the depth. 

Fig. 20 represents a capital form of mill saw tooth for 
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circular sawing in either soft or hard wood ; it is easily 
kept in order, and has ample throat space for the clear- 
ance of sawdust, and the author can recommend that and 
fig. 21 as heing the best forms of teeth, for " all roimd 
work," with which he is acquainted. Fig. 21 is a gullet 
tooth, and one that can be recommended for all kinds of 
circular sawing ; the angle shown in the sketch will be 
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found suitable for all kinds of wood of medium hardness^ 
whilst for sawing oak and other very hard woods the 
teeth need only be set more upright, and in some cases 
increased in number. This tooth, having a wide base, is 
very strong, stands well to its work, and is much less 
likely to bend or break than most other forms. 

Fig. 22 represents perhaps the best form of tooth for 
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cross-cutting by means of a circular saw. It is known as 
the dog tooth, and is a near neighbour to the fleam or 
lancet tooth. It is placed perfectly upright, and is easily 
kept in order. The points and spaces should be the 
same angle, i.e., 60**. As we elsewhere remark, to do the 
most satisfactory work with this or any other cross-cut 
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saw, the speed of the saw should be greater than when 
ripping. 

Fig. 23 shows an American M tooth, especially adapted 
for straight saws for cross-cutting either by hand or 
power. It is extremely rapid in its action. The bevel 
of the middle tooth regulates the extent of the cut, and 
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he more this tooth is bevelled the faster the saw cuts^ 
but the more power it requires to drive it. The squarer 
the bevel of the tooth is made the slower the saw cuts, 
and less power is required in proportion to work it. The 
outer teeth of each section are sharpened and cut after 
the manner of a rip saw. The work turned out by this 
saw is cleaner than by most other cross-cut saws with 
which we are acquainted. 

We have refrained from noticing many others of the 
multiplicity of saw teeth ; doubtless there are good ones 
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amongst them, and also many bad ones; amongst the 
latter the author classes those complicated forms of teeth 
that were at one time so much the fashion in America ; 
the action of some of these may perhaps be correct theo- 
retically, but utterly' impracticable in use. Almost any 
form of tooth can be driven through wood by sheer force, 
but the points we should try to combine in a saw tooth 
are : 1, a tooth that gives a good quaUty of output ; 2, a 
tooth requiring small power to drive ; 3, a tooth that is 
rapid in its action and easily kept in order. 

Whatever teeth are chosen, if they are found to spring 
and tremble m work, it may safely be concluded that 
they are unsuited to the work in some way, probably 
either too long, or too hooked, or too thin a gauge. 

As regards the pitch of a ripping saw, it is generally 
concluded that it should not be less than an angle of GO"" 
for soft and medium woods, and this may be taken as a 
basis to work from. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

SAW FILING. 

An immense difference of opinion exists as to the best 
method of filing a saw; the introduction of machine 
sharpening by means of an emery wheel has worked 
quite a revolution in the art of saw filing, but for the 
benefit of those who do not employ a machine a few 
hints may not be out of place. It is, however, almost 
impossible to property describe the operation in writing, 
at any rate without an elaborate system of drawings. 
The great point to aim at is to file each tooth so that it 
will take its allotted share of the work. To effect this 
the cutting angles of the saw, together with the set, 
should be exactly uniform, so uniform that one authority 
on the subject says, " the true criterion of sharpening 
and setting is the perfection of the angular groove, dis- 
covered by glancing along the tooth edge, and which 
ought to be such as to allow a needle placed in it to 
traverse from end to end of the saw without falling out" 
We are afraid, however, this historical needle would very 
soon come to grief in some of the mills we know of, 
where scientific sharpening is the exception and not the 
rule. Before commencing to sharpen a saw, care must 
be taken that it is held firmly, or accurate sharpening 
will be very difficult, and at the same time the saw file 
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will be BOOQ stripped and worn ont should there be much 
vibration. For sharpening saws, the files employed are 
triangular, flat, round, and half-round, to suit the varioua 
angles and shapes of teeth. A saw vice arranged to angle 
for gulleting should be used. For hand filing the port- 



able vice we illustrate herewith (fig, 24) will be found 
very useful, especially ior outdoor work, as it can be 
cramped to any board or table and set to any desired 
angle. The angling can be secured for mill saws by 
mounting the vice on quadrant joints, or for circular 
saws the vice may be mounted on a ball and socket joint, 
which will allow it to swivel in any direction. The saw 
will be held much steadier if thin sheets of lead are 
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placed between the jaws. Teeth set towai*ds the operator 
should never be filed at the same time as those set &om 
him, but the saw should be reversed. Mr. Grimshaw, in 
his book on Saws, says " the saw file should be held for 
hard woods 90*^ to 80"* horizontally ; for soft woods 70"* to 
60**, and less, the vertical angle being half the horizontal 
and less important. First, top the teeth by passing the 
file lengthwise over them, to equalize their length, bear- 
ing harder on the ends, where there is least wear. File 
the faces or fronts before the tops. When the teeth are 
to be square file in regular succession 1, 2, 3, 4 ; when 
the file is inclined, so as to give 'fleam,' file 1, 8, 5, 9 
to right, 2, 4, 6, 8 to left. In filing a gullet tooth for 
ripping use a pit saw file smaller than the gullet ; first 
make gullets very obliquely in the vertical plane, first 
filing the face of one tooth and the back of the other ; 
then file tops of teeth with flat side of the file, at an 
angle from 6** to 40° with the edge, and 80° to 60° with 
the side of the blade, the 5° to 80° being for the hardest 
and 40° to 60° for the softest woods. File the front of 
all^ teeth set from you, and the back of those set towards 
you. Some sawyers recommend going over a saw several 
times to get the keenest and best results. The last teeth 
of hand cross-cut saws should be rounded at the points 
to prevent tearing on entering a cut. Band saw files 
should be used with rounded edges. Never file a circular 
saw to a proud edge, but file on the under side near to an 
edge, bearing lightly." Separate single or double cut files 
are usually employed, but we. have lately seen a double- 
ended file with one end cut coarse and the other fine. 
This should be very useful under circumstances where a 
number of files are not readily at hand. 

One of the difficulties of hand saw filing is to get the 
bevels on each side of the teeth exactly alike, which is 
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especially necessary in peg, fleam, and similar teeth. A 
number of mechanical arrangements to effect this object 
haye been tried with more or less success; in the best 
with which we are acquainted, there is a circular casting, 
divided and indexed from its centre each way^ giving 
bevels for each side of the saw, or square across. The 
file is fitted into a handle, and is held by a set screw, and 
may be readily turned so as to use any comer of the file. 
The index shows the pitch at which the file is set, and a 
rod passes through holes in the graduated ring, and guides 
the file. The frame upon which the ring is held slides 
in grooves cut on each side of the vice in which the saw 
is fixed; a table connected with the guide is arranged and 
indexed, so as to give the required bevel and pitch for the 
kind of saw to be filed, and it is only necessary to set the 
ring for the bevel and the indicator for the pitch, and the 
apparatus is ready for use. As the filing is proceeded 
with from tooth to tooth the frame follows, giving the 
same bevel, pitch, and size to each tooth, on one side 
of the saw the same as on the other, thus leaving the 
saw, when finished filing, with the teeth all uniform 
in size, pitch, and bevel, so that each tooth will do its 
share of cutting equally with the others, thus turning out 
more and better quality of work with a less expenditure 
of power. 

As we have elsewhere remarked, no exact rule can be 
laid down as regards filing the bevel on the back edge of 
the tooth, but speaking generally the softer the wood the 
more bevel should be put on the tooth, and the harder it 
is the less beveL The following points should be borne 
in mind: in straight cross-cut saws the cutting is all 
done by the outside edge of the tooth, and the more 
bevel there is put on the point of the tooth the deeper it 
will cut; care must, however, be taken that it is not 
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made to cut too deep, as, unless there is ample clearance 
for the sawdust, the saw will be found to jam and buckle* 
In cutting different kinds of wood, it is the bevel of the 
point of the tooth which should be varied and which 
governs the cut of the saw. In cross-cut saws the 
cutting edge of the teeth should not be made too inclined, 
or they will be found to drag in the cut. After filing a 
saw, any feather on the cutting edges of the teeth should 
be removed by rubbing a whetstone or smooth file over 
them ; this spreads the cut of the tooth, and does not 
confine it to its extreme point. In practice it will be 
found advantageous to have a tolerable variety of saws 
for different classes of work, and not to make two or 
three do duty for everything, 

GuLLETiNG Saw Teeth. 

A saw to be sharpened properly should have the gullets 
of all its teeth sunk to one even depth ; formerly this was 
done by hand, or willi a gulletyag press, but both of these 
plans have now given way to the saw-sharpening machine, 
in which an emery disc, revolving at a high speed, is used. 
The use of a saw-sharpening machine for gulleting, if 
judiciously handled, is a great improvement over the old- 
fashioned fly or gulleting press, which, in punching out 
deep gullets, often sprung the saw-plate and necessitated 
its being hammered. In America gullets are often cut by 
a milliing cutter, arranged with an automatic feed and a 
stop adjustment to regulate the depth of gullet; but, so 
far as we are aware, they are not at present in use in this 
country. In gulleting or sharpening with an emery wheel, 
it will be found best to have it mounted on a small steel 
spindle running in centres, and fitted in a counter- 
balanced swinging carriage ; this carriage can be brought 
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down to the saw by hand, and by means of a quadrant 
can be set to any desired angle. An arrangement regu- 
lating the depth of gullet and space of teeth should also 
be fitted. The vice holding the saw should have both a 
lateral and transverse motion. A set, consisting of 
round, square, and bevelled-edged emery discs, should 
be emploj^ed; the grit of these should be of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness. As regards speed, we have 
found a rate of from 4,500 to 5,000 ft. per minute at the 
periphery of the disc very suitable. As discs are occa- 
sionally unsound in texture, a guard, to prevent acci- 
dents, should in all cases be fitted. The use of the 
emery discs for guUeting or sharpening saws has iu some 
quarters been condemned. This has chiefly arisen from 
the discs being improperly used, and the saw teeth made 
too hard, or burnt by being pressed too hard by the 
revolving emery disc. To sharpen a saw properly, the 
touch of the emery disc should be light ; and should it 
be necessary to remove much steel, as is the case if the 
teeth have been allowed to get stumpy, instead of forcing 
the wheel as hard as possible on to the saw-plate, making 
it become blue or red from the heat, and thus destroying 
the nature of the steel and rendering the saw liable to 
crack or the teeth to break off when in work, the opera- 
tion of gulleting should be repeated lightly several times. 
The emery disc itself also often becomes glazed, and 
refuses to cut without great pressure, or until its face is 
dressed or roughened. If a deep gullet is required, a 
moderately coarse grit wheel should be employed, and it 
will be found a great saving of time to have a set of 
emery discs already mounted on steel spindles, so that 
they may be readily slipped in and out of the machine, 
as the shape of the teeth or the nature of the operation 

may require. For topping and finishing the teeth a fine 

L 2 
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grit emery wheel should be used. A vitrified emery disc 
is being used with success. In this disc the material by 
which the grains of emery are united in a solid mass is 
somewhat softer than the emery, and allows the worn-out 
particles of emery to break away and new ones to present 
themselves. A tolerably deep gullet will be found ad- 
vantageous in working, but if too deep the teeth will be 
weakened at their base and not stand to their work. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SETTING SATfS. 

A VERY important point in the succeasful working of 
saws is their proper and uniform setting. This is often 
done Toy role of thumb, a very stupid and wasteful plan ; 
in all cases a gauge should he used. The usual practice 
of aetting is to hend by means of a saw-set the teeth 
alternately to the right and left. If carefully done the 



anthor prefers the plan of setting by means of a blow 
given by a hammer or crotch punch, as the teeth stand to " 
their work better and require less frequent setting, it being 
found, especially with thin gauge saws, that the teeth 
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have a constant tendency to assume their original posi- 
tion; this is, however, more especially the case with 
spring-set saws. In setting with a hammer or pmich, a 
series of smart, light blows in preference to one heavy 
one should be given, and the teeth should be curve-set, 
and not to a sharp angle, and be a little coarser than is 
absolutely required in work. 

For bending or spring-setting saws equally and to one 
exact line we can recommend the contrivance we illustrate 
herewith (fig. 26). This set (Morriirs patent) is adapted for 
Betting either circular, mill saws, hand or band saws,,a)id 
should a saw be found to bind at any particular point, 
the teeth can with this contrivance be set into line ai^d 
any excessive friGtion reduced. When once the instru- 
ment is fixed, it. is impossible to overset a tooth. Its 
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operation will be readily understood from the accompany- 
ing diagram and directions for use : — 

Directions for using. — Hold the saw as seen in the diagram, the saw 
and set level, with the teeth upwards ; adjust the die B, by means of the 
screw A, in the end of the set, so as to have the angle on the die 6 come 
near the base of the tooth, on a fine saw. On a coarse saw, have the 
angle of the die strike the tooth about two-thirds down from the point 
Set the guard E, on the under side of the set forward, to about ^in. 
Irom the die B, then let^ the .set h^ng loose on the saw. 

When thus held, the space between the tooth and the 
die shows the amount of set you will be giving the saw. 
To increase the set, move the guard E still closer to the 
die. To decrease the set, move the guard back. 
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In practice it will be found that a saw perfectly set will 
work much freer, cut smoother, and altogether do better 
work than an imperfectly set one, at the same time it will 
waste less wood, as less set is required on a truly- and 
equally set saw. In working it is found that the teeth 
of a saw wear at the side of the points, and if some teeth 
have more set than others these are strained unduly and 
rapidly worn away, and from the severe and uneven Mc 
tion are often heated and are inclined to buckle and run 
from the line. In using spring set it is necessary to 
somewhat overset the saw to compensate for the tendency 
of the teeth, especially when worn and dull, to spring 
back to their original position. The importance of even 
setting is quite as great when the teeth are set or spread 
by a blow, and if well done this form of setting will be 
found to stand considerably more work than spring 
setting. In setting circular saws with a blow the best 
plan we are acquainted with is to fit the saw horizontally 
on a stud arranged in a wooden frame having a transverse 
movement. A small steel anvil with a bevelled face 
should be placed at one end of the frame, and the saw 
traversed backwards or forwards for the teeth to overlap 
the anvil centre the distance of the set required. In set- 
ting saws especial care must be taken that the teeth only 
are set say about one-third of their depth, and that the 
plate itself is not strained, or it will be found to heat 
rapidly when in work, and run out of truth. It was 
formerly the practice in setting saws to bend alternately 
some half dozen teeth to the right and left hand ; this 
plan, however, has been done away with in favour of 
setting single teeth alternately, as an irregular, ridgy cut 
was produced. We need hardly say that in setting saws 
the operator should exercise his judgment as to the 
amount of set required to suit different kinds or condi- 
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tions of wood, aa it is both usLless and wasteful to give 
a saw more set than is absolutely necessar}'. 

Saws set by the blow of a hammer or punch are apt to 
be more irregular than spring-set saws ; the operation 
should therefore be very carefully done. Clearance is 
often obtained for a saw by jumping or widening the 
points of the teeth by means 
of a crotch punch arranged 
with two elastic V notches 
(see fig. 27), which are driven 
on to the points of the 
teeth ; the second notch, 
being rounded, spreads the 
teeth points out : we think 
this plan, especially for circu- 
lar saws of stout gauge, has 
much to commend it, as it 
condenses the metal some- 
what, and the points of the 
saw are strengthened and 
supported by the bend of the 
arch formed by the crotch 
punch : it is, however, some- 
rcH what more difficult to secure 
*^' perfect uniformity of the 

teeth, so important a con- 
sideration in any kind of setting. In setting teeth 
with a hammer or punch the teeth should be constantly 
tried with a gauge or straight-edge, so that all the teeth 
should be exactly in line ; if this is not so, the advan- 
tages derived from these methods of setting will in 
a great measure be nullified. We have seen saws working 
with part of the teeth spread set and part spring set, but 
the difficulty of keeping these exa'jtly uniform neutralises 
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any adT&ntages the plan may possess. Our illustration 
(fig. 28) represents a very nseM form of tooth for 
-vertical or mill-web saws ; B shows the method of set- 
ting or upsetting the teeth alternately with a crotch 
ponch instead of spring setting ; C shows the chisel-like 
action of the saw's teeth on the wood, and the angle at 
which the chip or saw-dust is cut. 

For saws over 3 ft. in diameter the author is much in 



favour of setting the teeth by spreading or widening them 
at the points with a crotch punch, instead of spring or 
other setting, and they will, if thus treated, be thinks, 
stand better to their work, as stout teeth are much less 
strained by this plan than by any other with which he is 
acquainted. 

In concluding our notes on saw setting it may l>e 
interesting to note that the art of setting was evidently 
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known and practised some two thousand years ago at 
least, as Pliny, writing a.d. 79, says^ '' Green wood fills 
the intervals between the teeth of. the saw with sawdust, 
rendering its edge uniform and inert ; it is for this reason 
that the teeth are made to project right and left in turns, 
so that the sawdust is discharged.*' 



Gauges op Saws. 

To work successfully it is important that the gauges of 
the saws are suitable to the work to be performed, not so 
thick as to waste unnecessarily power or wood, or so thin 
as to give constant trouble to keep in order. Straight or 
mill-saw webs used in machines with a reciprocating 
motion can be worked of a much thinner gauge than 
circular saws for cutting the same depth of wood. For 
ordinary purposes the following gauges will be found 
suitable : — 

Saws up to 8 ft. 6 in. long, 16 gauge ; saws 4 ft. long, 15 
gauge full ; saws from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. long, 14 gauge ; 
saws 6 ft. long, 14 gauge full ; saws fi:om 6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 
long, 18 gauge ; saws of less than 16 gauge, unless for 
light, easy work, the author does not recommend. 

For all ordinary purposes of circular sawing the gauges 
given herewith will be found suitable, but for special pur- 
poses, or special kinds of wood, they can be increased or 
decreased as experience directs : 
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T, signifies tight, e, easy, f , full. 



Saws Eunning Out of Truth. 

The author has on several occasions had correspondents 
write to ask, Why do my saws run out of truth ? This, in 
any specific case, is a question more readily asked than 
answered, as the reasons for saws running are many, and 
what may cause a saw to run in one case may be entirely 
absent in another, and can only be decided with any 
degree of certainty by a close inspection of the saws and 
machine in work, and even then it is sometimes difficult 
to immediately detect the true reason. The principles 
inyolved in cutting timber with saws, and the art of saw 
filing, are highly scientific questions, which deserve, but 
do not obtain, the close attention and study of all those 
interested in the conversion of wood, and I think we 
should look for information quite as much to saw-mill 
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owners, who are the users, as to engineers, who simply 
design and make the machines. From my experience of 
saw-mills, I must say the majority of owners appear to 
pay comparatively little attention to the proper form of 
tooth and condition of saws employed, and are satisfied if 
they will turn out work after a fashion, the result being a 
considerable loss in the amount of power and reduction in 
output, and inferior quality of work. 

There are many reasons why saws run out of truth. 
We may mention the following : — 1, saws of too thin a 
gauge for the work ; 2, irregular setting or improper form 
of tooth employed ; 8, insufficiency of clearance for saw- 
dust; 4, too rapid a feed, which will cause saws to 
buckle ; 6, a saw blade of too mild a temper ; 6, wrong 
amount of "lead" or "rake" on the saw; 7, saw not 
strung tight enough; 8, saw (circular) not compensated 
or distorted enough when cold to run true when warm ; 9, 
saw teeth allowed to get out of space ; 10, saw running at 
too great a speed. Much also depends on the kind of 
timber being sawn, and if the teeth and gauge of the saw 
are suitable for the work, and the teeth evenly and equally 
set. If they should be set more to the right hand than 
the left they will, of course, run out of truth. 

We have already given some half dozen of the most 
general reasons for saws running out of truth. These, 
however, may be readily added to. One of the points 
rarely considered is the clearance necessary for the saw- 
dust ; for instance, the same sets of saws are often used 
for cutting either, say, 9 in. or 22 in. in depth. Now, the 
clearance of the saw teeth may be just sufficient to carry 
away the sawdust in cutting 9 in., it therefore follows that the 
same clearance is quite unequal to carry off the sawdust 
in 22 in. ; hence excessive friction and consequent buck- 
ing and running out of truth of the saw are the result. 
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It may also be said, the quicker the feed the greater the 
dust clearance necessary. Again, the form and length of 
the saw teeth, and method of sharpening and setting, are 
points of importance. Care should be taken that the 
length of the teeth is not too great, or they will spring in 
working, and the deeper the teeth the more rapidly they 
wear out The length of all the teeth should be equal ; 
if not, the longer teeth get all the hard work, and the out- 
put of the saw is lessened by fewer cutting teeth being 
brought into use. In some cases saw teeth are allowed 
to " scrape " instead of cut, or to bend when working, 
from improper sharpening or shape of the teeth. It is 
important that the cutting angles, and tops, and faces of 
the teeth should be bevelled exactly alike. The gullets 
too should be of even depth, as the saw will work with 
much less friction, and consequently with less power, 
than if the sharpening and setting are uneven, and the 
teeth are allowed to get short and stumpy. 

It should always be borne in mind that the thinner the 
gauge of the saw, the more teeth will be required to allow 
of the same amount of feed on the saw, the power will, 
however, be increased in ratio. 

Another frequent cause for saws running out of truth, 
especially with some forms of teeth, is from the teeth 
being allowed to get out of " space " — say the alternate 
spaces getting wider than the others ; the teeth following 
these spaces have thus more work put upon them, and 
being set all one way, say to the right, they naturally pull 
hardest into the wood in that direction, consequently the 
saw runs out of line. 

How often do we find workmen blaming the saws for 
taming out inferior work when they should blame them- 
selves for unscientific handling, and insufficient knowledge 
of the points embodied in perfectly sharpening and adjust- 
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ing their saws to suit exactly to the work in hand. This 
blaming of your tools always reminds me of the man 
who, from improper sharpening and setting, could not get 
his hand cross-cut to work properly, and addressed it, so 
says the faithful historian, in the following manner : — 
" Well, of all the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw 
saw like this saw saws." This, however, by the way. 
Although the plan is objectionable in some respects, as 
each sawyer should be quite competent to sharpen his own 
saws, in a mill where a considerable number of saws are 
running, it will pay to have one or more highly skilled 
sharpeners to keep the whole of the saws and tools in a 
state as near perfection as possible, instead of, as in 
many cases where the saws are sharpened haphazard, in a 
good, bad, or indiflferent state, generally the two latter. 

Hammering Saws. 

The author does not intend to attempt to teach the 
. somewhat difficult feat of hammering a saw, this know- 
ledge can only be gained by experience, and as in. 
hammering saws many points must be borne in mind to 
do it successfully, judgment and skill are both required. 
A few remarks as to the modus operandi, however, may 
be acceptable to those who wish to try their hands. In 
the first place, no matter how carefully a saw may be 
made, its tension is generally uneven in places, con- 
sequently more or less hammering is required to equalize 
it. A new circular saw may be perfectly true before being 
worked, but when started to run at a high speed it will 
appear pliant and wavy and run out of truth ; saw manu- 
facturers, therefore, find it necessary to hammer even 
new saws in certain places to compensate for the unequal 
expansion and contraction of the blade, it being found in 
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practice that the teeth of the saw expand more rapidly 
than the centre of the blade, from the much greater speed 
at which it travels. Occasionally inferior new saws will 
be found to run untrue when first put on the saw spindle ; 
this is often put down to improper sharpening or other 
causes, when the fact is the saw has been improperly or 
insufficiently compensated by hammering to counteract 
the excessive expansion of the teeth or rim of the saw 
when at work. If, however, a saw is given too much 
compensating tension it will be found to heat in the centre 
and buckle. We have elsewhere given some of the many 
reasons for saws " buckling " or running out of truth; we 
will now give briefly what should be borne in mind when 
hammering a saw, that is, when it is done on scientific 
principles and not by rule of thumb : — 1, the diameter and 
gauge of saw ; 2, the speed it is to run ; 3, the nature of 
the wood it is to cut ; 4, the' shape, pitch, depth of gullet 
of the teeth, and temper of the saw plate ; 5, whether the 
buckling is local or general and what causes it. 

It will thus be seen that we cannot learn to hammer a 
saw properly in a day. 

The tools required for hammering saws are a dog-head 
hammer, blocking hammer, twist hammer, sawmaker's 
anvil and block, and straight-edge. The dog-head 
hammer is about 3 lbs. in weight, with a rounded face, 
and is employed for removing a tension in the saw ; in 
using it the blow given should be a steady dead one ; to 
secure a blow without a reboimd, the hammer handle 
should be fixed at an angle of about 80° to the head. The 
blow given should be tolerably hard, but not hard enough 
to deeply dent the blade, or in removing one buckle or 
tension another may be set up. The saw to be hammered 
should be placed perfectly flat on the anvil, with the part 
to be struck properly bedded. If it is desired to remove 
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a tension equally in all directions, a vertical blow from the 
dog-head hammer may be given ; if the tension is in one 
direction particularly, a slanting blow, striking from the 
operator, should be given : this spreads the effects of the 
blow in the direction of the tension. If a saw is buckled 
or dished in one direction, it should be placed with its 
convex face downwards on the anvil, and struck with the 
dog-head hammer in circles all over the plate ; but as 
saws are often buckled in several directions the blows 
must be arranged and varied according to circumstances ; 
hence the difficulty of either doing or describing the 
operation of saw-hammering. The blocking or cross- 
faced hammer is used when it is desired to produce an 
effect in one direction sideways from the line made by the 
face of the hammer in the saw plate. One face of this 
hammer being brought to a rounded edge, tends to raise 
or curl the plate upwards, in a direction parallel to the 
line of blows ; care must therefore be taken that it is not 
used too much or too vigorously. The hammer with a 
twisted face is used when the buckle or tension is irre- 
gular; the straight-edge should be applied frequently 
during the hammering process, the straight saws re- 
peatedly " sighted," so as to observe the inequalities, or 
" tight " and " slack " places in the plate, and when these 
are equalized the hammering should instantly cease, or 
the saw may be stretched and made convex. By varying 
the manner of striking the blow with the cross-faced 
hammer, so are the effects on the saw plate varied, the 
blow taking effect or spreading either to the right or left 
hand, or from or to the operator, as may be desired. 

Our iUustration (fig. 29) represents a circular saw 
'' slftck " at the point A and " tight " at the point B, and 
buckled or twisted at the point C. In the case of A and 
B the dog-head hammer should be used, the saw placed 
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at a dead level on the anvil, and struck as represented by 
tlie small circles in the sketch. Where the saw plate is 
slack or hollow, as at A, the blow being struck round the 
slack place, the saw plate is stretched and the slack place 
is gradually brought up or made true with the rest of the 
plate. When the plate is tight or concave, as at B., the 



plan of striking should be reversed, the tight place itself 
being struck and stretched. The tight side of the saw 
should be placed face upwards on the anvil. When a 
saw is twisted or buckled at the edge, as at C, which 
is frequently the case when allowed to jamb fi^m too 
fast a feed, improper teeth of saw, or when sawing wet 
or frozen timber, the blocking or cross-faced hammer 
should be used, the saw being placed on the anvil with 
the buckled side downwards, and struck sharply, as 
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shown by the line marks at C, which will gi*adaally lift 
or bring the plate up true. When a saw is ** waved " or 
'^kinked/' the waved or hollow side should be placed £eu;e 
downwards and the wave brought up true with the block- 
ing hammer ; the foregoing hints apply equally well to 
straight as to circular saws. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BAND SAWS. 

Band-saw blades, when in work, are subjected to 
several strains, the chief of which is a bending or tor- 
sional one, which in heavy work with sharp curves is 
very severe. In addition to this, the expansion and con- 
traction of the blade, engendered by the friction whilst in 
use, seem in a great measure to 
alter the fibre or granular struc- 
ture of the steel, and the conse- 
ciuent breakages of the blade — . fig. 30. 

unless special care is taken and 

provision made — have militated much against the universal 
adoption of this method of sawing. The manufacture of 
band-saw blades has been much improved during recent 
years, so also have the machines, and with a well-made 
machine, blades can now be run, 
with careful usage, for a consider- 
able period without breakage : the 
result has been the more general 
adoption of this, one of the most 
valuable of wood-working ma- fig. 31. 

chines. Band-saw blades are now 
in use up to 6 in. wide ; these are chiefly employed in 

breaking down large timber, and for the heaviest class of 

M 2 
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bevel sawing, sueh as the curved forms required for ship's 
timbers. 

We give herewith illustrations of the saw teeth we have 
found most suitable for band-saw blades for cutting all 
ordinary classes of wood. Figs. 30 and 31 are well 
suited to most woods of the Pinus family, except pitch 

pine : for working this wood we 

recommend fig. 32, the teeth of 

which should be coarsely spaced 

^\^z^;^^-i^::^:^;:^^^i^ and set. In addition to this, owing 

P^^-^^^^^-^^^i^ ^^I^^z:^^ to the clinging properties of the 

FIG. 32. resin, a small brush should be 

attached to the machine, and so 
arranged that the saw blade is constantly swept by it; 
an occasional application of grease to the blade is also 
an advantage, as the resin is more readily removed. We 
recommend for durabilit}^ saws with gullet teeth, that 

is, rounded at the 
root similar to figs. 
31 and 33, as they 
are less hkely to Irac- 
pj^ 33 ture in working than 

saws with the roots 
running to an angle, as the fracture in the blade is 
found almost invariably to commence at the point of this 
angle. Owing, however, to small gullet teeth being more 
troublesome to sharpen, the angle teeth are, perhaps, 
more generally employed. For sawing oak, ash, elm, and 
hardwoods generally, fig. 34 will be found very suitable, 
and by setting the teeth farther back the cutting action 
is improved for hardwoods. For heavy sawing and for 
all saws above 2^ in. wide we recommend the gullet 
tooth, fig. 33. Although the action of the band-saw, 
like that of the circular saw, is continuous, owing to the 
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B of the blade and the small part of it that is in 
use at the same time, the friction and consequent heat- 
ing of the saw are reduced to a minimum. Unless a saw 
entirely unsuited to the wood being cut is employed, 
what heat is engendered is 
nearly cooled by the rapid 
passage of the saw through 
the air. Owing to the 
thinness of the blade and 
the small area in frie- 
ttonal contact, the power no. 3+. 

required to drive is very 

small indeed ; in fact, not more than one-sixth that of a 
circular saw cutting the same depth of wood. It has been 
laid down by one writer that for softwood the tooth space 
should be one-half and their depth one-fifth the width of the 
blade, and for hardwood the space one-third and the depth 
one-fifth the width of the blade Our experience in wood- 
working, however, shows that it is really impossible to lay 
down any absolute and fixed rule in these matters. It is 
difficult to distinguish by inspection the quality or temper 
of a saw blade. By bending the blade you can in a 
degree judge by its elasticity as to its temper, as, should 
it be too hard, it will probably crack. A blade either 
too hard or too soft is comparatively useless. What is 
required in a band saw is toughness, and a degree of 
hardness combined. Saw blades of too hard a temper, 
where the steel has crystallized, or where the blades have 
been subjected to imperfect or sudden tension, break 
readily. Care should be taken that the gauge, width, 
toothing, sharpening, and setting are uniform throughout. 
In jointing the blade it is important that it is not made 
thicker at the braze, as when in work, should this be the 
case, it will jump and not run true ou the saw-wheel, 
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breakages being the result. The expansion and con- 
traction of the saw blade are a fruitful cause of breakage. 
This can, however, be much lessened by having a saw 
suited to the work, not forcing the feed, nor twisting a 
broad saw round sharp corners, keeping the blade 
lubricated and the leathers on the saw wheels true, and 
by slackening the tension of the saw immediately after 
finishing work. For sawing hardwood or iron the teeth 
should be made shorter, more upright, and witli at least 
one-third more points to the inch. For a clearance for 
the sawdust these blades can with advantage be made to 
taper from the points of the teeth to the back of the saw, 
as they will stand very little setting. 

The teeth of band saws should by preference be set by 
light, carefully- given blows, instead of bending, which, 
unless very carefully performed, is more liable to buckle 
the blades and prevent them running true; in either 
case a gauge should be constantly used to keep all the 
teeth points uniform. Uneven and improper setting 
gives a considerable amount of torsion to the saw blade, 
causing undue heat and consequent breakage. It is also 
important that the saw teeth are all the same length, and 
are all filed alike, as to do good and clean sawing the 
teeth should all strike the wood at the same angle, and 
should some teeth be longer or at diflferent angles to the 
others, they either get an undue proportion or no work 
at all, the result being an inferior and lessened output. 
Many of our remarks with reference to straight and 
circular saws will apply equally well to band saws. 

If in operation a properly sharpened blade is found to 
bind, it probably arises from insufficiency of throat room, 
try a saw with the teeth set further apart ; this will not 
cut quite so fast, but the sawdust will have time to escape 
and the binding of the saw will be done away with. 
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We have found saws of a thin gauge to stand better 
than stout ones ; they will bend easier over the pulleys, 
and are thus' less liable to break, from the arc of contact 
on the saw wheel being too sharp. To avoid breakages 
it is very important that the saw blades are not bent 
edgewise in working. Although we are aware that they 
are thinner than those usually employed, we can, after 
considerable experience, recommend the following thick- 
nesses of saws as the gauges most suitable for sawing 
pine and the softer kinds of wood of the Viwrn family. 
The lengths of the blades are given in feet, and the 
thicknesses by Birmingham wire gauge : — Saws up to 14 ft^ 
long, of any width, 22 gauge ; 17 ft. ditto, 21 ; 20 ft. 
ditto, 20 ; 24 ft. ditto, 19 ; 80 ft. ditto, 19 t. or 18 e. 

These figures must not, however, be considered arbi- 
trary, but can be modified according to circumstances. 
The smaller the diameter of the saw wheel, so should 
in ratio the gauge of the saw be reduced. For cutting 
the harder and closer-grained woods, such as oak, beech, 
&c., the thickness of the saw should be increased about 
one gauge. For woods of a woolly fibre, such as 
English poplar, the teeth of the saw should be deeper 
than usual, and of coarse space and set, to effect a 
clearance and overcome its clinging properties. 

Band saws, being of thin gauge, can be set with 
advantage by mechanical means. The best apparatus 
with which we are acquainted gives the teeth of the saw 
a light blow similar to that given by a hammer, instead 
of a pressure. The appliance is capable of vertical and 
lateral adjustment, according to the depths and widths 
of teeth and the gauge of saw. The amount of set is 
varied by means of an adjustable steel pointer, which is 
bevelled at the bottom to the maximum set. The saw is 
set two teeth at a time, and fed forward by a pawl and 
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lever adjustable to the pitch of the teeth. The sharpen- 
ing or filing of band-saw teeth by mechanical means has 
not yet been effected in a simple way, and we are not 
quite sure that any great scope for inventors exists in 
this direction. It is advisable when working that the 
edge of the saw blade does not bear too heavily on the 
guide arranged to receive the back thrust of the saw, or 
the blade will rapidly crystallize from the friction and 
break. This can in a great measure be obviated by 
arranging a second guide beneath the table, and by 
judiciously altering the " lead " of the saw by canting 
the top saw wheel. To file and set band saws they are 
best mounted on two adjustable wheels, arranged horizon- 
tally, and the blade kept at a tension, part of the saw passing 
through and being held by a vice, which keeps the saw 
teeth from being filed too deep and prevents vibration. 

As regards the strength of band-saw blades the fol- 
owing is the result of a set of tests made on Eiehle 
Brothers* testing machine, at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, of eight specimens of Perm's band-saw blades : — 



No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 


Thiek- 
neas. 


Width. 


Width 
nearest 
to 1/16. 


Breaking 
Wflight 


Strength 

per square 

inch. 




•0346 
•0353 
•0365 

•0337 

•0310 

•0310 
•0335 
•0310 


1^05 
•620 
•745 

1-062 

•625 

•490 
•280 
•094 




lb. 
7,600 
4,000 
6,000 

3,000 

2,230 

2,000 
2,000 

485 


lb. 
209.193 
82,765 
220,649 

83,823 

111,090 

131,660 
213,210 
166,430 


Broke at the end of 

the joint. 

Broke across centre 

of the joint. 

Ditto. 



From the, above, probably most men will prefer to 
draw their own conclusions ; but, inasmuch as the thick . 
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nesses are nearly the same, all the blades being made* 
from No. 19 gauge steel, varied only by the grinding and 
smoothing down the joints, to reduce the strength to the 
average for each one-sixteenth in. in width would place 
the matter in shape to render it more readily applicable. 
In this form the strongest unjointed blade was 500 lb. 
for each one-sixteenth, 323 lb. the weakest, and the 
averiage 446 lb., while through the joints the strongest 
was 250 lb. for each one-sixteenth in width, the weakest 
176 lb., and the average 206 lb. The fact that when a 
band-saw blade is strained to 175 lb. for each one-six- 
teenth in. of its width it is being strained to about the 
limit of its endurance may be knowledge of some value 
to the makers and users of band saws. 

To secure the steady and even working of the saw 
blade it is very important that the jointing or brazing is 
neatly done ; after a little practice, there should, however, 
not be much difficulty about this. 

The mochift operandi is as follows : — Take each end of 
the blade and file down a taper on the opposite sides of 
the saw of about three teeth points, so that when the 
two ends of the saw are made to overlap each other the 
joint, when cleaned off, will be of the same thickness as 
the rest of the blade. Secure the overlapping ends of 
the saw well together by small hand vices, and tie them 
with fine iron wire. Over this bind tightly with brass 
wire the full length of the overlap. Moisten the joint 
with water, and cover it with powdered borax. Either 
take a large pair of tongs and make it red hot, or place 
the saw in a small forge fire made of charcoal, and keep 
it there till the brass is well melted. Let the saw cool 
gradually, and file the joint to the same gauge as the 
rest of the blade, and finish it with emery cloth. If this 
operation is well performed, the joint will be scarcely dis- 
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tinguishable. Care must be taken that when brazed the 
overlapping ends of the saw press well together. 

Our illustratioD, 
fig. 35, represeots an 
improved form of 
forge for brazing 
band-saws ; adjust- 
able weights mount- 
ed on binges are 
fitted, and are bo 
arranged that several 
blades can be brazed 
at one time without 
the constant trouble 
of . fixing movable 
weights or vices as 
in other machines. 
The frame of the 
forge is made entire- 
\y of iron and the 
blast is produced by 
the foot. The teeth 
: of hand saws for ordi- 

nary sawing should 
be speeded to travel 
from about 4,000 to 
5,000 ft. per minute 
on machines witli 
HO. 36.— BAND-SAW BRAziKQ TOROE. whecls of 8 ft. dia- 
meter or lees ; witli 
saw wheels of larger diameter this speed may be in- 
creased from 500 ft. to 1000 ft. per minute according to 
the nature of the work. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CUTTERS. 

Another important factor in the success of wood 
conversion by machinery is the proper construction and 
management of the various cutters employed. The 
action of revolving cutters, such as those used in planing 
and moulding machines, is similar to that of circular 
saws, and like saws the cutting angles for operating on 
soft and hard wood should vary considerably. For 
planing soft wood the bevel of the cutting edge of the 
iron should be more extended than when used for hard 
wood. About 30° to the face of the iron is the best 
angle, whilst for hard woods about 40** to 50"^ is found 
most suitable. They may be worked at more acute 
angles than these, but in working hard woods they are 
more likely to break. 

We prefer cutters made of wrought iron, faced with 
steel, to those made of solid steel, as being easier to 
make and less liable to fracture. We need hardly remark 
that for all kinds of cutters the steel employed should be 
of the very highest quality, combining in its nature, as 
far as possible, toughness with hardness. 

Cross cutting cutters, such as those used in tenoning 
machines, should be arranged to work diagonally to the 
grain of the wood. An angle of about IS'' to the axis is 
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usually suitable for soft wood, as it is found the nearer 
the cutters act with the fibre of the wood, the smoother 
the work. Cutters for tenoning machines are made by 
some engineers slightly helical ; we think, however, any- 
thing gained in this manner is more than lost in the extra 
trouble of keeping them in order, as well as the increased 
first cost. 

As regards the angle of the cutting edges of turners* 
tools, it is found, for turning soft wood, an angle of about 
25"* is the best, as it gives a good cutting edge, and will 
stand to the work. Obtuse angles in turning tools are 
generally a mistake, as they really scrape or abrade 
i istead of cut. The angles for a turner's finishing tool, 
which is sharpened on both sides and the face ground off 
obliquely, should be about 110° and 70*. 

In making moulding irons, a plan generally pursued, 
but essentially wrong, is to cut the profile of the required 
moulding on the edge of the steel and grind a bevel 
backwards from it, the result being the exact profile of 
the moulding is constantly liable to be altered when 
sharpening. In the place of this the form of the mould- 
ing should always be milled into the face of the cutter 
itself, as it thus, if sharpened to the proper bevel, retains 
its true form. This constant form of profile may be 
secured for vertical spindle moulding machines, no matter 
Low badly the cutters are sharpened, by using circular 
cutters. These are made from one piece of steel, in form 
something like a deep saucer. The periphery is shaped 
to the profile of the desired moulding, and has several 
openings, which are sharpened towards the centre, and 
present as many cutting edges to the wood. Their first 
cost, however, is considerably in excess of the ordinary 
form. Fixed cutters for planing machines should be 
fitted with back irons, and the cutting edge arranged at a 
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slightly oblique angle to the wood, as the shock on the 
knife is thus received gradually. In estabHshments 
where a large variety of woods are worked it is advisable 
to have several sets of knives ground to the various bevels 
best suited to the work. 

Much has been written as regards tempering cutting 
tools ; no absolute rules for wood-working machinery 
can, however, be laid down, it simply resolves itself into 
a matter of practical experience. 

For working soft woods with knives of an acute bevel a 
light straw-colour temper is suitable, whilst for harder 
woods, when the bevel of the knives is made more obtuse, 
the temper should be made slightly harder in proportion. 
Cutters should always be ground with a double bevel, 
leaving at the cutting edge say about one-eighth of an 
inch to be whetted with a stone to a keen edge by hand ; 
this bevel or angle can also be rapidly altered to suit 
different kinds of wood. Of late, for planing, it has 
become the practice to lessen the diameter of the cutter- 
block or head, and increase the number of irons, thus 
giving, practically speaking, a continuous cut and a better 
quaUty of work turned out : we have already illustrated 
this improved form of block. 

The question of speed, which has so much to do with 
the successful operation of all wood-working tools, we 
purpose speaking of elsewhere. 

For hardening cutters we can recommend the following 
recipe : — Four parts of powdered yellow resin and two 
parts of train oil carefully mixed, and one part of heated 
tallow added. The object to be hardened is dipped into 
this mixture hot, and allowed to remain in it until it is 
quite cold. 

Without having previously cleaned it, the steel is 
again put into the fire, and is then cooled in boiled 
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water in the ordinary manner. The edges of tools thus 
hardened wear excellently. 

It is important in tempering any kind of cutters that 
there is a gradual shading of colour in the temper. If 
there is a distinct line between two colours towards the 
edge of the cutter, it will probably chip, or break, at this 
line ; the point to aim at is to have the edge of the cutter 
tolerably hard, and this hardness to be gradually reduced 
the farther you go from the cutting edge, and the softer 
metal at the back will be found to strengthen and support 
it. We need hardly say extreme care should be taken in 
tempering cutters. 

For putting a sharp edge on cutters, instead of using 
oil on the stone, a mixture of glycerine and alcohol is 
very well spoken of for its efficacy and cleanliness. 
Recipe — Three pai'ts of glycerine to one of alcohol. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MORTISE OHISELS AND BOBINO BITS. 

In working mortising machines with a reciprocating 
movement; one of the chief difficulties we have to contend 
with is the jamming or bending the chisel, from the diffi- 
culty, in hard, tough woods especially, of removing the 
" core " or "blaze" made by each stroke of the chisel, 
even when a clearance hole has been previously bored in 
the line of mortise. To obviate this a great number of 
self-clearing chisels have been devised. One of the 
simplest and best with which we are acquainted is Wood's 
patent, which we illustrate herewith (iig. 86). This is an 
ordinary double-lipped chisel, but with an important im- 
provement in its construction, the lips of the chisel being 
tapered outwards on the inside from the points upwards, 
thus allowing increased clearance for the core as the 
chisel passes further into the wood. In the ordinary 
double-Upped chisels the lips have hitherto been made 
parallel, the result being the core often became jammed 
and the chisel bent. The solid taper chisel will be found 
to answer tolerably well in soft wood, but requires a 
clearance hole and very careful management in working 
hard woods, the core being afterwards knocked out of the 
mortise with a drift. With the double-lipped chisel we 
have noticed the core passes or is drawn from the mortise 
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at each stroks, and the sides of the morlise are left clean. 
In aharpeniug this chisel care must be taken that the 
side lips are not touched, and they should always be kept 
at the same angle, and the points at the same projection. 
Whatever kind of chisel is used, it will be found better 
in all cases, except with short mortises in soft wood, to 
bore a clearance hole ; this is best placed at one end of 
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the mortise which can be squared up first. In cutting 
a morlise right through, let the stroke of the chisel in the 
first place cut within an inch of the bottom of the wood, 
and, when it is turned over, the chisel should be allowed 
to make its full stroke ; by these means the core is either 
drawn out by the chisel or forced through the bottom of 
the moilise. 

For mortising sashes the double chisel (fig. 37) will be 
found most useful. This is made with two edges, with a 
V shape between them. For punching or mortising blind 
slats, &c., the tool shown by fig. 38 is the best with which 
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we axe acquainted; it is arranged so that punches ol 
different lengths or widths may be used as desired. 

Chisels should be made of the finest quality of steel 
only, and are best made with a plain taper 
end, which should be very carefully fitted 
or ground into the socket. Occasionally 
we find " feathers " fitted on chisels, 
with the idea of keeping them always 
square to their work, but this plan we do 
not care about, as the feathers are apt to 
get loose or twisted, and the chisel is 
thus thrown out of square with wood. In 
hardening chisels care must he taken 
that they are not made too hard, or they 
will be found to break short off the first 
hard knot they come to; a temper colour 
of a deep blue slightly tinged with violet 
will with most steels be found suitable. 

In rotary or slot-mortising machines 
the plain mortising auger or spoon bit is 
largely used. Our illustration (flg. 39) 
shows a twisted or wing cutter, which 
will be found to be an improvement over 
the old form, as it will cut much cleaner 
and faster, and with less powers it can 
also be readily sharpened. It can be 
forged without much dif&culty, and if 
made with a fine quahty of steel will stand 
well to its work. 

Another form of slot-mortising auger is used consider- 
ably in America, in which the twist is formed into a 
number of chisel-shaped hps, rising from the edge of the 
twist, and presenting sharp edges in the direction of the 
bore of the auger, so that the wood is cut laterally if 
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traversed against it. This bit is veiy rai*id 
in its action, but is much more difficult to 
make and keep in order than the one we 
hare eketched. 

For boring purposes a considerable variety 
of bits or augers are in use : for working by 
steam we have found nothing so good as the 
modified form of American screw ai^er, 
shown in our sketches (figs. 40 and 41). 
Tt is extremely rapid and clean cutting, but 
should be carefully used, and not forced or 
choked, or it will he found somewhat liable 
to twist or bend, and if this occurs it is very 
difficult to set right again. With woods 
that are very fibrous and clinging, and there- 
fore diflicult to discharge from the auger, 
it can with advantage be made with an in- 
creased twist as it recedes from the point ; 
the area of discharge for the chips is thus 
increased as they ascend, and they are more 
readily got rid of. 

Whibt speaking of augers it may not be 
out of place to illustrate (fig. 42) a simple 
form of hollow auger for forming tenons 
on the end of spokes, chair rounds, table 
legs, &c. This auger 
operates on the outer 
edge of the wood for a 
I certain distance, and 

either it or the wood is 
then withdrawn. Stops 
or gauges are usually 
used to regulate this dis- 
tance. A similar form 
of auger can be used 
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with advaiitage for rounding bi 
poles, &c. In this case the socks 
the auger is made hollow, and as i 
is passed right through them. 

For boring and reaming out I 
bit, fitted with a taper reamer higl 
bit, is perhaps as good a plan as 
first of all bores the hole, and it 
reamer, which is hollow and 
fitted with a cutting lip on one 
side. The chips pass into the 
centre of the reamer, whicli is 
closed at the bottom, but open 
at the top. An adjustable gauge 
and index to determine the size 
of the bore can be fitted on one 
side of the reamer. This form 
of auger will be found very ac- 
curate in use. The common 
type in use for boring bunghole 
blade, with a sharpened salient s] 
point. 

A number of expanding auger 
various diameters have been inti 
poses with tolerable success; in c 
the cutter is adjustable eccentrical 
tion by a dovetail tongue and g] 
core is made solid, and the centre 
The spiral has a sbarp edge, and 
cutter on its radial pivot varies its 
There are also a number of augers 
poses, such as annular augers, t 
reamers, &c. ; but what we have 
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illustrated will be found, we think, the best yet introduced 
and all-sufficient for general purposes. 

The feed of either chisels or boring bits is best con- 
trolled by hand, and should be varied according to the 
nature of the wood, the size of the bit, and the depth of 
the hole or mortise. 

Chisels worked by steam may be varied in speed from 
200 revolutions to 450 revolutions per minute, and boring 
and slot-mortising augers from 1,500 to 2,000 revolutions 
per minute, according to the size and nature of the wood 
being operated on. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MANAGEMENT OF BELTS. 

As SO much has been written with regard to the 
management of belts, we shall not extend our notes 
thereon to any very great length. For driving wood-work- 
ing machinery we are in favour of leather in preference to 
other materials ; it should be kept as soft and pliable as 
possible, a matter of very considerable difficulty in a saw- 
mill, owing to the fine dust flying about and filling up the 
pores of the leather, giving it a tendency to get hard and 
crack. For forest or outdoor sawing a vulcanised india- 
rubber or dressed cotton belt may be used with advantage ; 
they are, however, more difficult to repair than leather, 
but cheaper in first cost. Leather should always be used 
for very high speeds, and where more power is required 
we prefer, as a rule, if below 9 in., to increase the width 
of the belt instead of its thickness. In calculating the 
transmission of power by means of belts, a considerable 
margin must be allowed for slip ; especially should the 
centres be short at which the belts are running. For 
transmitting power for high -speeded wood- working ma- 
chinery the belts, owing to their becoming hard and dry, 
should be made about one-fourth wider than is found 
necessary in other kinds of machines running at a slow 
speed. It is also very imporbint that the belts are even 
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in thickness and very neatly joined, so that there is no 
jump on the belt whilst running. Twisted belts should 
be avoided as much as possible. Double belts should 
never be run over pulleys less than 24 in. diameter, or 
they will rapidly crack and deteriorate. 

Although it is contrary to general practice in this 
country, we recommend that all belts should be run with 
the smooth or hair side next to the pulley, as it is harder 
and smoother than the flesh side, and by reason of the 
smooth face of the belt and pulley coming into closer 
contact than is the case with the flesh side of the belt, 
which is more or less lumpy, the air is excluded, and the 
belt bears evenly over the whole face of the pulley ; its 
grip and driving power are thus considerably improved, 
and, at the same time, it is less liable to crack on the 
outside. This cracking will be lessened if belts are kept 
pliable, and as a pliable belt will transmit double the 
power of a dry one, the loss occasioned through a belt 
getting dry and hard will at once strike us. An applica- 
tion of tanner's dubbin for leather, and linseed oil varnish 
for cotton driving belts wiU make them pliable, and 
increase their driving power. Tolerably long belts are 
much preferable to short ones, but care must be taken 
that they are not too long, so that they " swag " in work- 
ing, or both they, and the bearings of the machine being 
driven, wiU suffer. Tight belts should be avoided ; if 
more driving power is required increase the width of the 
belt. Belts should be kept free from moisture. A belt 
should not run faster than 8Q ft. per second, nor have 
tension of above 800 lbs. per square inch of section. 
Wherever possible, the machinery should be so planned 
that the belts never have to run in a vertical line ; the 
direction of the belt motion should be from the top of the 
driving to the top of the driven pulley. 
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The driving power of a belt may be increased by 
increasing the tension, but beyond a certain point, as we 
have before remarked, excessive tension is in every way 
injurious, and we have even known cases of belt rivets 
and fasteners being torn from their places from belts 
being overstretched. At the same time the surface 
contact, and therefore driving power, is reduced by their 
becoming narrower and twisted. If the adhesion is in- 
sufficient, use wider belts or larger pulleys. It is a mis- 
take to use cheap, spongy leather belts ; they will never 
run true, and rapidl}^ become twisted and irregular in 
shape : for driving wood-working machinery the best 
leather is alwayj the cheapest. If it is absolutely neces- 
sary to run at Qiort centres, and the slip is excessive, 
have tlie pulleys covered with leather or several thick- 
nesses of brown paper. Avoid the use of resin and 
other mixtures sod to increase the grip of the belt, as in 
most, if not all cafaes, they act injuriously on the leather. 
A mixture of mutton fat and beeswax in equal parts will 
be found a capital dressing, and will not injure the belt. 
Leather belting shodd not be used too new. Indiarubber 
belts are deteriorate! by coming in contact with oils, 
especially mineral oils. 

As regards joining bits, several good fasteners for belt 
joints are now made, b\t care should be taken that the 
one selected allows tht belt to bend freely round the 
smallest-sized pulleys. Although it is somewhat more 
troublesome, many users \tick to the old-fashioned plan 
of lacing. In lacing a belt, the lace holes should be made 
oval, and it is best to comaence in the centre of the belt 
and lace outwards ; the end left to tie should, of course, 
be on the outside of the bet. We give a sketch (fig. 43) 
of the best plan of lacir^ belts with which we are 
acquainted. It will be seei from the sketch there is no 
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crossing of the lacing on either side. The lace holes 
should be oval, and not placed opposite each otber ; the 
lace should be tied in the centre of the belt aizd on the 
outside : this plan combines as far as possible strength 
with smoothness of working. Riveted joints should not 
be used to run over small pulleys. For j oiling double 
belts steel plates and screws are perhaps the best method. 




FIG. 43. 

The following directions for jointing may be of service 
to those who prefer to use cemeited joints in their 
belting : — 

Pare or plane the two ends to ar equal and correspond- 
ing bevel, so that the thickness of the lapped joint will be 
uniform with that of the belt. 

The following table will give ai idea of suitable lap for 
various sized belts : — 



Width of belt in in. 
Amount of lap in in. 




Above 8 
10 



Easp well the bevelled e/ds, thus levelling the in- 
equalities left from paring, /and rendering the surfaces 
susceptible of being intiditely united. Stir up the 
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cement, and spread it quickly over the two ends — which 
should not be greasy— with a thick brush ; then place 
the ends together and clamp them, or screw them up in a 
vice, between two well- warmed plates — zinc about -^ in. 
thick answers well — let them remain until the cement 
pressed out from between the joint has grown cold, which 
will be in about twenty minutes or less, when the belt 
will be ready to work, but it should by preference be left 
for an hour or two to get thoroughly dry. 

For cementing belts we have recently had our attention 
drawn to a somewhat remarkable cement known as 
" Dermatine." It has been some years in use in Austria, 
but has only recently been introduced into this country. 
We believe its basis consists of animal matters, the com- 
position of which assimilates to leather, and when applied 
the tensile strength of the cemented joints is equal to 
that of the other leather. It dries almost instantaneously, 
but remains elastic in its nature, thus allowing the joints 
to be as pliable as the other portions of the band. 

Castor oil, besides being an excellent dressing for 
leather, renders it vermin-proof. It should be mixed, 
say half and half, with tallow or oil. Pyroligneous acid 
may be used with success in preserving leather from the 
attacks of mould, and is serviceable in recovering it by 
passing it over the belt, first removing the mouldy spots 
by the application of a dry cloth. 

Considerable trouble is often found in stretching or 
tightening large belts on to their pulleys, and when they 
are taken up in the ordinary way the belts themselves are 
sometimes damaged where the dangerous practice of 
forcing them on to pulleys by hand is in vogue. To 
obviate this, and to tighten wide belts in their places, we 
illustrate a little apparatus herewith (fig. 44). As regards 
the tightening of belts, if they are stretched until their 
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elasticity is des- 
troyed, they are 
more than half-bro- 
ken ; great care 
should therefore be 
exercised. A safe 
rule is, in putting on 
new belts, to draw 
them up 1 in. for 
each 5 ft. of their 
length, and in tak' 
ing them up for the 
first time, 1 in. for 
each 10 ft.; the 
second time, 1 in. 
for each 20 ft. ; and 
so on. 

The relation which 
exists between the 
horse-power trans- 
mitted, and the 
width aod velocity 
of the belt which 
transmits it, is, says 
the Prac Heal Ameri- 
can, based on the 
following rule : — 

For Rubber Beltt.— 
The product of the Bpeed 
of a belt m feet per 
minate with iia width id 
inches is equal to 400 
timea the horse-power 
transmitted. 

For Leather Belta.— 
The product of the speed 
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of a belt is feet per miimte with its width in inches is eqnal to 500 
times the horse-power transmitted. 

IVoiu these rules we may calculate : 1st, the horse- 
power which a belt of given width and velocity can trans- 
mit ; 2nd, the velocity with which a given belt has to be 
run in order to produce a given horse-power ; and 3rd, 
the width necessary for a belt in order to transmit a given 
horse-power with the speed it is running the pulleys. 

I%rst Rule. — Multiply the speed of the belt in feet per minute with 
its width in inches, and divide by 400 for rubber and by 500 for leather , 
the result will give the horse-power. 

Second iZttZc.— Multiply the horse-power by 400 or 600, and divide by 
the width of the belt in inches, the result will be the velocity in feet 
necessary to transmit the power. 

Third i2«^.— Multiply the horse-power by 400 or 500, and divide the 
product by the velocity of the belt in feet ; the quotient will be the 
width in inches required to transmit the power without slipping. 

These rules hold for moderate-sized belts. Very large 
belts need not be so wide, but may be 20 per cent, 
narrower than medium-sized ones, while for very narrow 
belts the width must be taken larger by some 20 or 30 per 
cent. We may deduce from this a rule easily remem- 
bered ; it is that for every horse-power it takes one inch 
of belt if it runs at the rate of 400 or 500 ft. per minute, 
and that the horse-power increases in the ratio of this 
velocity. 

BuLE FOB Calculating this Width of Leathek Belting.— 
Determine the actual horse-power to be transmitted. Multiply by 
33,000, and divide by velocity of belt in feet per minute, and you receive 
the strain on the belt. For instance, if the horse-power be 75, and the 
velocity be 2,500 ft. per minute, then is the 

76 X 83,000 ^ 2,475,000 4- 2,500 s 9iK). 

The actual strain of the belt is, however, entirely depending upon the 
proportion of that part of the driving pulley which is embraced by the 
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belt to the whole ciToixmfere&c&— it beoomes less the more it is cm* 
braced. See flgozes 1, 2, 8, 4. 
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Multiply the above straiu with one of these numbers and add the 
result to it, and jou receiye the actual strain on the belt ; thus taking 
6gure 2y you have 

990 X I s 866 

990 + 866 = 1,866 

For finding the required width of belting allow for each inch a strain 
of 651b8., therefore divide the whole strain of 1,856 by 66, and you have 
the full width of belting, 

1,856 ^ 55 = 33-74 in. 

Double belts are | stronger than single ones. 

The American Method. — Multiply horse-power by 7,000 and divide by 
the length of strap that clips the smaller pulley, and again divide this 
product by speed of belt in feet per min. 

Eieam^le, — Required width of belt to drive 75 horse-power, velocity of 
belt 3,000 ft. per min., and the belt clipping the smaller pulley, which 
we will suppose to be 8ft. diameter clipping 11 ft. 

75 3,000)47,727(15^ say 16 in. 

7,000 3,000 



11)525,000 17,727 

15,000 



47,727 



2,727 



3,000 



Rule, — To find the horse-power that any given width of double leather 
belt is easily capable of driving, multiply the number of square inches 
covered by the belt on the driving pulley by one-half the speed in feet 
per minute through which the belt moves, and divide the result by 
33,000. 

Rule,— To find the proper width of belt for any given horse-power, 
multiply 33,000 by the horse-power required, and divide the product 
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first by the length in inches covered by the belt on the driven pulley, 
and again by one-half the speed of the belt. 

Another rule is to multiply 33,000 by the horse-power required, and 
divide the product first by the length in inches covered by the belt and 
again by its speed. 

Bules laid down by some engineers make the diameter 
of the smallest pulley a direct factor of the force which 
should be transmitted. Others, based on somewhat 
similar views, make the length of belt in contact with the 
pulley such a factor — thus : Let an open belt run upon 
two pulleys, each 2 ft. in diameter. Let a similar belt 
run upon two pulleys, each 4 ft. in diameter. Then, by 
either of these rules, the latter belt should transmit twice 
as great a force as the former. Facts are entirely at 
variance with such a conclusion. Others make the force 
transmitted directly as the arc of contact, or proportion 
of the circumference of the pulley enveloped by the belt. 
These recognise the fact that the angular extent of the 
contact determines the adhesion, and thus far tends in 
the right direction. Three forces are principally con- 
cerned in transmission by a belt : — 

First, its tension on the driving side. 

Secondly, its tension on the slack side. 

Thirdly, its adhesion to the pulleys. 

The difference between the first and second is tl^e net 
force transmitted, and cannot exceed the third. 

It is necessary first to inquire what tension can be 
continously applied to the driving side without injury. 
The question will then stand : What other, and less ten- 
sion applied to the slack side will produce an adhesion 
at least equal to the difference between the two ten- 
sions ? 

The subject has been investigated mathematically by 
Hnnkine, and experimentally by Morin and others. A 
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paper contributed to the Journal of the Franklin Institute^ 
by Mr Robert Briggs, gives the result of some investiga- 
tions made by himself and Mr H. B. Towne, and is of 
great practical interest. The same paper is also pub- 
lished in Mr. J. H. Cooper's " Use of Belting." 

The greater or driving tensions were taken at about 
671b. per inch wide, or one-third of the ascertained brealc- 
ing strength of the laced joinings of single leather belts, 
and the co-efl&cient of useful friction at six-tenths of that 
established for sliding friction. By their own experi- 
ments, as well as those of Morin, it was found that, with 
equal arcs of contact, the adhesion did not materially 
differ on pulleys of 12, 24, or 42 inches diameter. Their 
experiments, as well as a number of practical examples 
cited, confirm their theoretical conclusions. The results 
are summarised in the following table, which gives, for 
arcs of contact from one-quarter to three-quarters of the 
circumference, the net force which should be transmitted 
for each inch in width of single leather belt : — 



Arc of 


Lbs. 


Arc of 


Lbs. 


contact. 


per inch. 


contact. 


per inch. 


^(f 


32-33 


ISC'* 


44-64 


100** 


34-80 


180* 


49-01 


110' 


3707 


210'' 


52-52 


120' 


3918 


240** 


55-33 


135" 

1 


42-06 

1 


270'' 


57-58 



This coincides well with what has been considered 
good practice by many who have relied on a force of 
about 601b. per inch with a contact of 180**, increasing or 
diminishing with the arc, but more from judgment than 
any definite calculation. 
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For convenience of memory these results miy be 
approximated by the use of this simple rule : — 

To one-seventh of the number of degrees of contact 
add 21. The result is the force in pounds per inch wide, 
which should be transmitted. 

The single leather belt, laced, is in such general use 
that its strength must be taken as the basis in the 
arrangement of general machinery. Mr. Towne found 
the strength of riveted belts to be about 80 per cent, 
greater. A few have been known to last a long time, 
under tensions twice as great as those indicated by the 
above table. But tensions one-third greater than those 
of the table are about as high as can be applied to single- 
riveted belts of average quality, without unequal stretch- 
ing and consequent loss of durability. 

There is a lack of reliable information as to belt trans- 
mission with small pulleys and at high speeds, beyond 
the fact that the centrifugal force and imperfect flexibility 
cause loss of adhesion. Any systematic expression of 
the quantity of loss would hardly be possible, but some 
careful and intelligent experiments in that direction 
would be valuable. 

The strength of best oxhide belts, used for belting^ 
has been calculated at about 3,0861bs. per square inch of 
section. This is reduced at a riveted joint to l,7471bs., 
and to 9601bs. at a laced joint. One-third of these figures 
may be considered a safe working tension. As belts, 
however, vary much in thickness, the following table in 
lbs. per inch width of safe working tension may be of 
use : — 

Thickness Working 

of Belt. Tension. 

■]^ •••..•« 60 lbs. 
A ....... 70 „ 

i 80 
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Thioknew Working 

of Belt Tension. 

A io<> » 

I 120 „ 

A 140 »> 

1 - 160 „ 

ft . / . - . » I 180 I, 

I • « . • . » • 200 ,) 

a 220 „ 

2 240 „ 

Mbasueing the Power op Belts. — The following is a simple and 
effective device for measuring the power of driving belts, without going 
into any tedious dynamometric calculations. An ordinary two-part 
clamp, vtrith a hook on one plate, is secured to the belt, and to the hook 
is attached a common spring-balance, such as icemen use. The other 
end of this in turn is fastened to the nearest wall or timber that will 
give a direct pulL The engine is then started, and the reading of the 
spring-balance at the moment the belt slips is the actual resistance or 
tension of the belt on the pulley. This, multiplied by the speed of the 
belt per minute, gives the total foot-pounds transmitted by it for the 
time reckoned. This will, it is thought, prove a very useful device for 
parties hiring power, as there cannot be any question of accuracy of 
calculation, any theories of width of belt per horse-power, or any error 
of any kind, because the actual dead pull of the particular belt in 
question under test, with all its perfections or imperfections as they 
actually exist, is giyen. 

It has been calculated that with leather belting about 
46 square inches of belt contact on the driven pulley are 
necessary to transmit 1 horse-power, 52 square inches for 
india-rubber, and 60 square inches for cotton or woven 
belting. 

Cement fob Leather Belting. — Common glue and isinglass, equal 
parts, soaked for ten hours in just enough water to cover them ; bring 
graduaUy to a boiling heat, and add pure tannin until the whole becomes 
ropy or appears like the white of eggs. Buff off the surfaces to be 
joined, apply this cement warm, and clamp firmly. 

Cement fob Gutta-peecha Dbiving Belt^ — Melt two parts of 
common black pitch to one part gutta-percha. Make ready the two ends 
of belt to be joined ; heat them by holding a red hot iron over them 
then cover both ends with the hot cement, stick them together, and 
apply a eavy pressure for three or four hours. 
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Wide^belts drive better than narrow ones ; loss of power 
is largely increased through belts curling up at the edges. 
New belts do not bed themselves so well on the pulleys as 
when they are older. Belts should never be allowed to 
get greasy or glazed over, as their driving power is thus 
lessened. Belts will slip less when running at fast speeds 
than at slow. 

The points to be borne in mind when calculating and 
arranging belting for driving machinery are the follow- 
ing : — (1) Power to be transmitted ; (2) speed per minute ; 
(3) distance from centre to centre, and whether the belt 
runs in a horizontal, inclined, or vertical direction; (4) 
the diameters of the pulleys used ; (5) width and thick- 
ness of belt, and the material of which it is composed ; 
(6) whether the belt is open or crossed, its tension, and 
the arc of its contact ; (7) the general conditions under 
which the belt has to work. 

In conclusion, a belt for driving high-speeded machinery 
should combine, as far as possible, the following points : — 
(1) Uniformit}^ in thickness and width ; (2) pliability and 
smoothness ; (8) closeness and adhesiveness of grain ; (4) 
made from the backs of carefully selected hides, and be 
well stretched before using; (5) Even joints, and belts of 
sufficient width to transmit the required power without 
straining the band joint, only should be used. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

STRIKING GEAR, 

It is important; to secure the safe and regular working 
of the various machines, that each of them should be 
fitted with striking or belt gear, and the dangerous 
practice of throwing driving belts on or off with the hand 
should not in any case be pennitted. In planing and 
other large machines which run at a high velocity the 
belt should, in all cases, be passed from the loose to the 
tight pulley very gradually, so that the shock on the 
spindle, belt, and bearings is gradual, and not sudden and 
instantaneous; this can be well secured by making the 
striking gear to work by means of a quick-threaded screw 
and hand wheel, instead of the ordinary lever. For 
machines running at a less velocity than 1,500 revolutions 
per minute this is not necessary; in these cases the 
ordinary shifting lever, gradually pulled over by hand, will 
be sufficient. 

Now that it is generally the practice to fix the main 
shafting and pulleys below the floor-line, the matter of 
striking gear is considerabl}'^ simplified ; when the direc- 
tion of the driving band is known, it can, with advantage, 
be attached to the machine itself where it is immediately 
under the hand of the operator. In these cases it should 
be made of iron, and care should be taken that the edge 
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of the belt is not allowed to rub against the forks of the 
levers, or it will rapidly deteriorate ; this is especially the 
case when cotton or woven belts are used. This can, 
however, in measure be guarded against by making the 
forks to revolve when touched, wherever possible, as this 
will greatly reduce the friction. Where it is not con- 
venient to attach the striking gear directly on to the 
machine, hardwood levers and rods may be used, but the 
loop through which the belt to be shifted runs should 
preferably be made of wrought iron, say 
^ in. round. Clutches and friction cones 
for throwing machines in and out of gear 
have now almost entirely given place to 
belts, and in most cases with advantage, 
as the clutch is often found to stick, and 
the cone often gets loose and noisy. 

If overhead shafts are used, either 
permanent striking gear worked by rods 
for throwing on and off, or a portable 
belt-shifter, should be employed; the 
former is preferable. A simple belt- 
shifter for throwing on loose belts can 
be made by turning up a disc of hard- ^m. 45. 

wood, say 12 in. diameter by J in. thick ; 
this should be mounted on an iron pin fixed at the end 
of a wooden rod, of a length to suit the height of the 
shafting: the disc should be allowed to turn freely on 
the pin or pivot, and a second fixed pin, for lifting the 
belt, should be arranged to project from the face of 
the disc, say about S in. from the periphery, as shown 
in fig. 45. With this contrivance, there is no need 
of a ladder, or for any handling of the belt, as it can be 
lifted by the projecting pin and passed on to the pulley 
fiice, the workmen standing at the same time on the floor. 
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We pve (fig. 46) another and more elaborate device for 
belt-shiilmg which has been well tested. It consists of a 
gland, carrying three rolls, one perpendicular to two 
others of a tapering form. The gland is secured by s 
thiunb screw to a flat bar bolted to a stick of sufficient 
length to reach from the hands of the operator standing 
on the mill floor to the upper part of an overhead pulley. 
The gland, with its three rolb, swivels on the stud, and 



. may be secured in any position by the thumb nut. With 
this device a twisted belt may be easily righted, and belts 
thrown on or ofl" pulleys or cones, even when running at 
very high speeds. 

A ladder resting against the main shaft, with the hand 
used as a shifter, should never be employed, as it is in the 
highest degree dangerous. 

Tension pulleys can occasionally be used with advantage 
for stopping and starting machines ; at the same time, the 
driving power of the belt can be increased or decreased, as 
circumstances may require : the wear on the belt, however. 
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is somewhat increased, and the angles at which belts are 
often run preclude in a great measure their regular adop- 
tion* For in-and-out belts, such as those used for driving 
the cutters of tenoning machines, they are especially useful, 
any desired tension being readily obtainable, and any slack 
made in the belt from stretching can be automatically 
taken up by means of a counterweight. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NOTES ON THE WORKING OF SAWING MACHINES. 

In working any kind of machinery its natural tendency 
is of course, to get out of order, and produce an inferior 
output ; the operator is, or should be, speaking theoreti- 
cally, engaged in one constant struggle to produce from 
the machine the best work it is capable of, and in 
keeping it in the best possible order, and the man who 
does this most successfully must be held to be the most 
valuable to his employer. Owing to the high speed at 
which it operates, and the various and heavy strains to 
which it is constantly subjected, wood-working machinery 
particularly requires the most careful attention to keep it 
and its output at a satisfactory point of excellence. 
Various circumstances detiimental to satisfactory work- 
ing constantly arise in a saw-mill that it is impossible 
always to anticipate or guard against; of these a long 
list, no doubt, could be supplied by the saw-mill owner, 
who alone knows where the shoe pinches. The circum- 
stances which produce break-downs or unsatisfactory 
work being so various, the writer will not pretend to give 
more than a few general hints that should be borne in 
mind in working some of the machines most generally in 
use. The circular saw bench being the most common, 
we will commence with that. We must in all cases pre- 
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• 

suppose each machine of its class to be well designed 
and made, which however, unfortunately, is not alwa^'^s 
the fact. We have elsewhere given some of the general 
reasons for saws running out of truth, a somewhat fruitful 
one being insufficient or improper " packing.** The plan 
generally pursued in this country is to screw pieces of 
wood to the finger plate and below the saw table on either 
side, and running immediately parallel and close to the 
saw, the wood being rebated to allow hemp, gasket, or 
other fibrous material charged with grease, to be packed 
in tightlj^ on either side. There is a right and a wrong 
way of doing even this simple operation, and care should 
be taken that the packing is put in evenly and bears uni- 
formly and without undue pressure on both sides of the 
saw. We ourselves generally pursue, and can strongly 
recommend the following simple method of packing. 
Take either two pieces of hooj) iron or strips of hard 
wood of the length of the saw from the teeth to the 
eye, and of a width that will reach not quite flush with 
the top of the table, then take some flax or rope yam 
and lap it evenly round the strips from end to end, 
till they are made wide enough to fill the packing 
sjiace and bear evenly, but not tightly, against the whole 
fi'ont half of the saw-plate up to the spindle. Instead 
of packing the back half of the saw as some do, we 
take two small discs of leather, and attach them to the 
wooden packing pieces, which are fitted to the frame of 
the bench, so that they bear on either side of the saw at 
the back near the rim or roots of the teeth, and so steady 
and guide it. It is a mistake to use much oil in the 
packing, as this is wasteful and unnecessar}-. If our 
readers will tiy this plan, we think they will find it a 
decided improvement on the one generally pursued of 
ramming down packing on either side of the saw more or 
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less at hapbazard, as this is at the best uncertain, as should 
there be more packing at one point than another, or 
should it be lumpy, the friction on the saw plate is 
uneven, which will soon cause it to run out of truth. A 
thin gauge saw will often nm from a chip or knot of hard 
wood getting into the packing, simple as this may appear, 
and should one sawyer have a grudge against another this 
is one of the means he sometimes takes to plague his 
adversary. It is a mistake to think that saws will run 
truer by being packed very tight. 

For holding a constant supply of packing and lubri- 
cating matter where much pitch pine and similar resinous 
woods are sawn we have fitted circular saws with adjust- 
able packing boxes with satisfactory results : these are so 
arranged that they can be replenished with grease as 
required, and do away with the wasteful and inefficient 
plan of throwing oil on the saw. A plan now pursued 
considerably on the Continent is to pack the saw with set 
screws ; these are arranged transversely on either side of 
the saw, and let in to the top of the bench : these screws are 
adjustable to the gauge of the saw, and into the centre of 
each is fitted a piece of hard wood, which, when the 
screws are tightened up, presses against and guides the 
blade. 

It is important that the saw is never over-fed or 
crowded in working. This crowding sometimes occm's 
from the saw guide or fence being continued too far past 
the front of the saw, and not allowing sufficient room 
for the wood to open out as it leaves the saw. When 
the saw has once entered the cut, if in proper order, it 
will saw straight enough without an extended fence. If 
the fence extends say 4 in. beyond the roots of the teeth 
it should be enough. When sawing heavy timber, 
especially if green, the log should be opened out as it 
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leaves the saw. This is usually done by the sawyer with 
wedges driven into the kerf by hand, and is all very well 
if not neglected, as it often is, thereby causing many a 
saw to jam and buckle. To obviate this we recommend 
the employment of a revolving opening wedge, fixed 
immediately behind and in the same line as the saw. 
This can be of wrought iron or steel, circular in form, 
and say half an inch thick at its centre, tapered down to 
a blunt edge at its circumference, its diameter being 
regulated by the size of the saw bench. It can either 
be arranged to project through the face of the bench, or 
be mounted on centres at the end of a lever, and 
suspended behind the saw. The wedge as it enters the 
cut is revolved by the friction of the wood, and thus 
relieves the saw from a considerable amount of side 
friction. If preferred, instead of a revolving wedge, a 
fixed steel spreading knife or wedge can be employed ; 
in any case, we certainly recommend something of the 
kind being used, as it relieves the saw considerably, 
and is always there when wanted, which cannot be said 
of the movable wedges which are driven in by hand. 
The sawyer should be careful that he has a belt of ample 
width, and that it is kept pliable, the joints well made, 
and that it grips the pulley evenly and well, and runs 
straight ; this being so, he will find the bearings of his 
bench last longer and give less trouble by heating, which 
is often communicated to the saw and is one of the causes 
of buckling. Care should be taken that, when the 
bearings are screwed up, it is done judiciously, as a 
fruitful cause of heating is from the saw spindle being 
nipped by the bearings when screwed up too tight. 
Should the bearings become abraded they should at once 
be removed from their seat and re-bedded by draw-filing 
and scraping. If the spindle has been allowed to seize, 
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it should be put into a lathe and *' trued up ; " unless 
this is done, the bearings will give endless trouble, and 
at the same time consume a large amount of power use- 
lessly. If a bearing become very hot, pour cold water on 
it till cool ; too much care and attention can scarcely be 
given to the bearings of wood-working machinery. For 
heavy saw benches and heavy wood-working machinery 
spindles generally, the best and most lasting lubricant we 
have used is a mixture of powdered plumbago and tallow, 
say 75 pef cent, of the former to 25 per cent, of the 
latter. 

If the feed is too rapid, the timber will often rise up 
the back of the saw, and sometimes be thrown towards 
the sawyer. Very hooked or improperly set teeth will 
also bring about the same thing. The feed should be 
vai'ied according to the nature of the material being 
sawn, but should rarely exceed 40 ft. per minute. For 
sawing hard wood the speed of the feed should not be 
much more than half as fast as that used in sawing soft 
wood ; with some hard woods, such as boxwood or cocoa, 
the speed of the saw itself can also be reduced, say about 
one-fourth, with advantage. If the driving pulleys of 
circular saw benches are of too small diameter, or the 
belts too narrow, the bearings will often heat from the 
excess of strain on them ; and this heat being com- 
municated through the saw spindle to the saw, will often 
cause it to buckle. A safe rule is to have the driving 
puUej^s not less in diameter than one-third the diameter 
of the saw, and the driving belt of a width equal to the 
diameter of the pulleys. We are aware that this is of 
greater width than is usually given — at any rate in this 
country, but the sizes are being gradually increased with 
a corresponding advantage. 

In working circular saws care should be taken that the 
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saw does not fit too tightly on the spindle, or bind on the 
steady pin, as, should the bearings or spindle become 
warm, the heat is immediately conveyed to the saw-plate, 
causing it to expand, bind on the spindle, and buckle. It 
is of the greatest importance that the saw-collars tliem- 
selves are perfectly true, and they should be constantly 
tried with a straight-edge, and any inequalities or lumps 
removed. The saw should hang in a perfectly true per- 
pendicular line, the bearings should be kept in good order, 
and screwed up sufficiently tight that the spindle will run 
without heating ; end play on the saw spindle should be 
avoided. Saws are oftentimes blamed for cutting untrue 
or out of line, when the fault lies with the collars ; the 
side of the saw nearest the wood should be constantly 
tried with a straight-edge, and should it be found to bulge 
in the centre, which is often the case, it will probably 
arise from the saw-collars being out of truth or improperly 
concaved. If the collar attached to the saw spindle is 
perfectly flat, have it removed and slightly concaved, when 
the bulge in the saw-jDlate will probably disappear. Bear 
in mind that any imperfection in the saw-collars is repro- 
duced many times over — the diameter being much greater 
— in the saw-plate. Inequalities in the saw-collars may 
be temporarily remedied by introducing one or more 
washers of paper between them and the saw-plate. 

A saw when properly hung should, in the horizontal 
line, incline very slightly towards the timber, so that the 
teeth at the back of the saw may rise without tearing or 
scoring the wood. 

In sawing soft wood, it is a mistake to use saws with an 
excessive number of teeth, as the more the teeth the more 
the power required ; we need hardly say, however, there 
is a point below which the number of teeth cannot be de- 
creased with advanta'ge. For sawing hardwood, however, 
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the number of saw teeth should be increased to about one* 
third more than for soft wood ; no arbitrary rules can, 
however, be laid down, as the conditions imder and the 
materials on which circular saws operate are so extremely 
varied that it can only resolve itself into a matter of prac- 
tical experience. For accurately gauging the cut, an 
index can with advantage be marked into the face of the 
bench. Occasionally new saws may become wavy and 
pliant, and run out of truth, from revolving at too great a 
speed ; this, of course, should be guarded against as far 
as possible : it is, however, liable to occur in a saw bench 
which is used with large and small saws, running at the 
same speed. Occasionally saws will be found to wabble, 
when by steadying them on the side with the deal or piece 
of wood being sawn they will run true again. A skilful 
sawyer can tell by trying it with his finger, when running, 
whether and where a saw is "tight" or "loose," or, in 
other words, when it is buckled or out of truth, even if it 
be only shght. 

In working timber or saw frames one of the most im- 
portant points is to see that the saws are properly and 
firmly hung in their swing frames ; this is a matter that 
does not always receive the care it deserves, the result 
being buckled saws. Various plans for hanging and 
straining saws mechanically have been introduced, but 
have met with little success. The usual plan in vogue is 
to strain them by means of steel buckles and kej'^s or 
wedges, the keys resting on the top edge of the cross-rail 
of the swing frame. The blades are strained and tight- 
ened by driving up the wedges ; as an enormous strain 
can be put on the saws by these means, amounting to 
several tons per saw, great care should be exercised in 
performing this operation. The only guide or index as to 
when a saw is strained tight enough is a peculiar cry or 
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sound given out by the blade as it becomes tense ; ex- 
perience only can tell by the sound when the right amount 
of tension is secured. 

The top edge of the cross-rail should in all cases be 
faced with steel, as the keys will dig into iron, and con- 
siderable dilfficulty will after a time be found in fixing 
them true. The packing pieces should be uniform in 
size, and preferably made of lignum-vitse, or other very 
hard wood, and the packing screws should not be screwed 
up tighter than is necessary to keep them firmly in 
position. 

The lead of the saws in the swing frame — i,e., the 
amount of distance the top of the blade should overhang 
the bottom — should always be regulated by the nature of 
the wood being cut, leaving ample room for the escape of 
the sawdust during the back or upward stroke of the saw ; 
from \ in, for hard wood to \ in. for soft wood is usually 
sufficient : the feed for hard and soft wood should vary 
from 1 ft. to 8 ft. per minute. 

The eccentric by which the feed motion is actuated 
should be set so as to bring the wood forward dm'ing the 
upward stroke of the saw ; this lessens the chance of the 
saws buckling, from getting choked, and they come into 
the cut with greater freedom. Care should be taken in 
adjusting the side-pressure rollers, and they should not 
be weighted too heavily, as the friction of the deal in 
passing through the frame is thus much increased, with- 
out any corresponding advantage. Special care in lubri- 
cating the connecting rod bearings should be taken, as 
there is a considerable amount of friction on these, and, 
if they are once allowed to get hot and seize, they may 
give a considerable amount of trouble. 

The chief difficulty encountered in working band-saw 
machines is the constant breakage of the blades; al- 
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thouc[h this cannot be entirely done away with, it may, bj^ 
careful management, be considerably modified. It can- 
not be denied that many breakages are caused through 
badly designed and constructed machines, saw wheels too 
heavy, improperly balanced, of too small diameter, or 
mounted rigidly, and thus not giving the necessary elastic 
tension to the saw blades, the main frame of the machine 
of too light a section or too high, thus allowing vibration, 
and various other small details which mark the diifereuce 
between a bad machine and good ones. If saw wheels 
are too heavy or the least out of balance, the centrifugal 
force set in motion when they are running, causes a con- 
stant lurching or jumping motion on the wheel which is 
sufficient to break the best saw blades. 

The saw wheels should be as light as possible consis- 
tent with strength. In some machines of modern con- 
struction the wheels are made of wrought iron with 
hollow spokes, the rim of the wheel being slightly chan- 
nelled, and filled in with papier-mache or leather ; this 
arrangement secures extreme lightness combined with 
strength. We prefer to run band-saw wheels without 
flanges on them, as they are apt to heat and twist the 
saw ; the saw can readily be kept true on the wheels, and 
its lead altered by slightly canting the top wheel. 

A very important point in working band saws is to 
secure a constant and even tension on the saw blade ; at 
the same time, the tension should be elastic, and not 
rigid, to allow for the expansion and contraction of the 
blade, as when working, the friction sets up a certain 
amount of heat, which causes the blade to expand, and 
when the machine is at rest, and the blade becomes cool, 
it contracts again. The saw blade should in all cases be 
slackened out after finishing work, so that it may have 
free liberty to contract, which it has not if left tight on 
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Ihe saw wheels, even when a spring or weight arrange- 
ment to allow for expansion or contraction is fitted. 
These precautions will tend to i)rolong the life of a band 
saw. Should the saw catch in a knot or nail and give a 
jump, if the top saw wheel is mounted rigidly it will 
almost invariably snap, but should it be elastically 
mounted in connection with a spring or weighted lever 
arrangement it will give with the saw, and so save its 
fracture. 

In sawing resinous woods it is necessary to keep the 
blade clean by lubricating it ; this can be done by making 
the saw run through an oil-box guide, one box placed on 
either side of the saw, and one at the back, the sides of 
the boxes nearest the blade being adjustable to the gauge 
of the saw, and drilled with a number of small holes 
through which the oil can percolate ; small hard brushes 
to sweep the saw can also be fitted with advantage. 

Another fruitful cause of the breakage of the blades is 
an improper method of receiving the back thrust of the 
saw. The best way to do this has been the subject of 
considerable discussion ; we ourselves fix a saw guide 
immediately below the table, and another immediately 
above the top of the cut, and fit a revolving steel disc to 
receive the back thrust to the packing pieces fitted into 
the table. We prefer a revolving disc to a fixed one, as 
the back of the blade does not so readily cut into it. 
When a disc is allowed to get deeply grooved the saw 
blade gets buckled and twisted, and frequently breaks. 
We take it to be a very important point in the true work- 
ing of a band saw that adequate means are taken to guide 
it when it enters and leaves the wood; this can be 
effected by means of adjustable wooden side guides, and 
for preventing wide saws running from the line when 
sawing heavy timber we have found, in addition to the 
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ordinary guides, side friction rollers placed on a spindle 
vertically, and arranged to guide from the teeth of the 
saw, tolerahly efficacious. 

For cutting regular fixed curves, such as those in wheel 
felloes, it will be found more exact and expeditious to fit 
a light radial arm to the table than to guide the wood 
through the saw by hand. It is a mistake in any kind of 
band-sawing to employ blades of a stout gauge, and we 
think even in very heavy sawing, such as breaking down 
logs, nothing is gained by using very wide blades, say 
above 8J in. wide, to say nothing of their extra first cost 
and expense of their renewal or repair. In breaking 
down logs saw wheels of not less than 5 ft. diameter 
should be employed, and 6 ft. would be better. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SPEEDS OF WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 

On few points connected with wood conversion is there 
more difference of opinion than as to the question of 
speeds. Year hy year the speeds of various machines 
have been increased, till in some cases they have been 
carried to an absurd point. We may as well say here we 
believe in high speeds but not excessive speeds. The 
question will probably be at once asked, What is an 
excessive speed? We take it that an excessive speed 
is that which is above what is necessary, or in other words 
goes beyond a certain limit without giving corresponding 
advantages either in quality or quantity of the output. 
Referring to wood- working machinery in particular, if a 
sawing or planing machine is driven at a very great rate 
of speed, it may or may not give ah improved and 
increased output for a time, but if the speed is excessive, 
this is rapidly counterbalanced by the early deterioration 
of the machine and the greater difficulty of keeping it and 
the various cutting instruments in order. We hear of 
some people asserting that so long as a machine will 
stand it, or in other words so long as the working parts 
will hold together, there is no limit to the speed which 
should be put on it. This may be all very well to write or 
theorize about, but in practice it must be held to be 
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arrant nonsense. The problem to solve is, what is the 
best speed for the various wood- working tools to run, to 
give the best results in quality and quantity of output, 
with comparative freedom from breakdowns and conse- 
quent repairs ? As the principles, nature of material, 
and circumstances involved in the operations of wood- 
working machines are so many and so diverse, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to lay down a fixed 
basis of speeds that may be generally applied. We will, 
however, discuss briefly a few of the machines most 
in use, and the speeds best suited to their require- 
ments. 

Commencing first with circular saws for ripping, for 
sawing soft and medium woods such as pine, a speed of 
about 9,000ft. traverse per minute at the points of the 
teeth is now usually recognized as a standard speed for 
general work. This, however, can in the case of cross- 
cutting be increased with advantage another 1,000ft. per 
minute, and for circular saws we consider this a fair limit, 
and we have yet to be convinced that any speed in ad- 
dition to this serves any useful purpose, or is in any way 
necessary or desirable. It may, however, we think, be 
taken as a fact that most of the circular saws at present 
it work in this country do not come up to this speed. 
But what will our readers think of the statement recently 
made by a young writer on wood-working machinery, that 
in America users sometimes drive at nearly 17,000ft. 
per minute ? It is extraordinary what a lot of wonderful 
things take place in America, but this beats anything in 
wood-cutting the author ever came across, and he would 
much like to see one of these saw benches in operation ; 
he need hardly say the speed thus given is absurd, and 
practically speaking impossible. 

Supposing a circular saw, say SOin. in diameter and 
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12 gauge, be put on a spindle and the speed gradually 
increased till it reaches at the periphery say 12,000ft. or 
18,000ft. per minute, it usually will become wavy and 
pliant, and run untrue ; it therefore follows that not only 
is the extra speed entirely unnecessary, but it is posi- 
tively detrimental, as more power is consumed, and more 
heat engendered in the bearings, spindle, and saw plate : 
extra lubrication is therefore required, and the belts 
deteriorate more rapidly. We should, however, prefer, 
in wood conversion, to err on the side of high speeds 
instead of low, as this necessitates a perfect workmanship 
and finish not always found in these days of so-called 
*' cheap " machinery ; but we think the happy medium in 
speed, as in most other things, is the point to aim at. 

In sawing very hard wood the speed of both the saw 
and the feed of the wood should be reduced, the former 
about one-quarter and the latter one-half or even less. 
Most circular saw benches with a self-acting feed are 
arranged so that the feed may be varied from 5ft. to 
60ft. per minute, according to the nature of the wood to 
be operated on. It may be taken as a rule the higher 
the speed at which a saw runs, the fewer teeth are 
required, the cutting action of the saw becoming more 
and. more continuous ; and we are inclined to think that 
some of the circular saws made in this country, for 
sawing soft wood especially, contain too many teeth 
thus more power is consumed without a corresponding 
increase in the cutting action of the saw — in fact, in some 
cases it is considerably less, as, owing to the number of 
teeth, the throat or dust space is insufficient to allow of 
the instant escape of the sawdust. For thin sawing with 
a circular saw at high speeds we recommend the use of a 
saw with taper ground flanges. 

Passing next to reciprocating saws, the cutting and 
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feed speed of these must necessarily vary according to 
the size and nature of the wood being sawn and the con- 
struction of the machine in use; thus a saw frame which 
carries two sets of saws which balance each other, or in 
other words where the two cranks on the driving shaft are 
on the same plane in opposite directions, and therefore 
the resistance of the cut and the weight of the saws will 
be balanced at every point of a revolution, can be safely 
run at a much higher speed than a frame of the ordinary 
type ; thus an ordinary log frame driven from below to 
cut heavy timber, say 4ft. deep and carrying a number of 
saws, should not be driven much beyond 120 strokes per 
minute, whilst a balanced deal frame to cut say up to 
14in. may be safely run at 300 strokes per minute. The 
speed of frames carrying a single saw, whether arranged 
horizontally or vertically, can with advantage be consider- 
ably increased, and a single-bladed frame to cut a 4ft. 
log can be safely speeded at 160 strokes per minute. Again, 
a small self-contained deal frame may safely be run at a 
higher speed than one that is not self-contained. It will 
thus be seen it is impossible to lay down a basis of speeds 
for reciprocating saws; we purpose, however, giving a 
table of speeds that we have found suitable to the various 
machines. 

The speed of the feed also must be varied according to 
the number of saws carried and the nature of the wood 
being sawn. For very hard wood a feed of 6in. per 
minute is suitable, whilst for very soft wood as much as 
30in. may be cut in the same time ; it is a great mistake, 
however, to force the feed, as the sawdust has not time 
to escape, and the saws become choked and buckled and 
run out of line. We take it that in all kinds of sawing it 
will be found better and more profitable to do a fair 
amount of sawing thoroughly w^ell than to do an increased 
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amount badly. This is proved by the discount often 
taken off badly-sawn deals, which cost precisely the same 
to send to this country. A great improvement, however, in 
the quality of the sawing has, no doubt, taken place of 
late years. 

Where high speeds are attempted the bearings should 
be of increased length, the various working details very 
accurately finished, and all revolving parts carefully 
balanced. The moving parts should combine strength 
with lightness, as far as possible ; and, unless all these 
points are borne in mind, high speeds will without doubt 
end in disappointment to the users of the machines. 

The speeds of the various machines should be kept as 
equable as possible ; ample motive power should there- 
fore always be employed. In arranging the pulleys for 
running any kind of wood- working mashinerj^ to obtain 
the correct amount of speed an allowance of about 7 J per 
cent, should be made for slip : this, however, should be 
increased if the belts are run in a vertical line or at short 
centres. 

Passing next to band saws : in these, as in circular saws, 
the cut is, practically speaking, continuous. Owing 
chiefly to the thinness of the gauge, the small area of 
the blade which operates on the wood at one time, and 
the constant cooling action which is going on as the saw 
passes through the air, a comparatively small amount of 
heat is engendered; the saw therefore can be run at a 
considerable speed without detriment. On machines in 
which the saw wheels are of small diameter, say below 
36in., and where the arc of contact of the saw on the 
wheels is necessarily more acute, the speed of the saw 
blade should not much exceed 4,500ft. per minute for all 
ordinary kinds of sawing. With saw wheels above 36in. 
diameter this speed may safely be increased up to 6,000ft. 
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per minute ; this is, however, on the supposition that the 
top wheel is of the lightest construction, and mounted 
elastically, i.e., has a spring or other adjustment to allow 
for the expansion or contraction of the saw blade ; but no 
good machines are now made without this. 

We do not see any advantage in running band saws 
beyond 6,000ft. per minute, as the breakages are in- 
creased without any corresponding gain. As most of the 
work of a band saw is fed by hand, and is sometimes 
intricate, it cannot in any case be advanced through the 
saw at a greatly increased speed. 

In sawing hard woods, the speed of the blade should 
be, but rarely is, reduced ; for sawing very hard wood or 
ivory one-sixth the ordinary speed will be sufficient ; for 
sawing iron the speed should be about 250ft. per minute. 

In sharpening saws, cutters, &c., by means of emery 
wheels or discs it will be foimd that the speed at which 
the wheel is run has much to do with its cutting action. 
An emery wheel of good quality should have a grit hard 
and sharp enough to cut almost any material, but the 
coarseness or fineness of the grit should be varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the work in hand. A speed at the 
periphery of fi:om 4,500ft. to 6,000ft. per minute will be 
found suitable for most purposes. The slower speed will 
be found most suitable for small wheels, say up to 12in. 
diameter. Above this size the speed at the periphery 
should be increased in ratio to the diameter of the wheel, 
say 100ft. extra speed for every inch increase in diameter. 
If wheels are run at too slow a speed, their cutting action 
is much impaired, and good wheels have sometimes been 
condemned froin this cause, although it must be admitted 
that there are many wheels of inferior quality sold. 
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Table of Speeds (Approximate) for Wood- 
working Machinery. 

Circular saws for ripping soft wood, 9,000ft. per min. at the periphery. 
„ „ hard „ 6,800 „ „ 

„ cross-cutting soft „ 10,000 
., „ hard „ 7,500 



»» »» 



Mill or Reciprocating Saws, designed to carry not more 
than one Saw per lin. width of Saw or Swing Frame. 

To cut logs up to 4ft. Oin. square, 110 revs, per minute. 

3ft. 6in. „ 120 



»» 



3ft. Oin. 
2ft. 6in. 
2ft. Oin. 
1ft. 6in. 



125 
135 
155 
180 



»» 
»♦ 



Double Equilibrium Deal Sawing Frames (Balanced 

Swing Frames). 

To cut two deals up to 14in. x 5in., 300 revs, per minute. 

„ 18in. X 6in., 260 „ 

.„ „ 24in. X Tin., 220 „ 

Single Deal Sawing Frames. 

To cut one deal up to llin. x 3in., 260 revs per minute. 
,. „ 14iu. X 4in., 250 „ 

„ „ 18in. X 6in , 215 „ 

If these frames are made self-contained these speeds may be increased 
10 per cent. 

Single-bladed Saw Frames. 



To cut logs 


4ft. Oin. 


square, 


160 revs. 


per minute. 


u 


8ft. 6in. 


>» 


170 


»» 


w 


3ft. Oin. 


>» 


185 


H 


»» 


2ft. 6in. 


j» 


205 


»» 


»• 


2ft. Oin. 


»» 


220 


i» 
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Band Saws. 

Band saw blades running on wheels up to 3ft. diameter — 

Tilaverse of Saw-blade 
per minute. 

For sawing soft and medium woods = up to 4,500 feet. 
„ hard „ = ., 3,500 „ 

„ very hard do., ivory, &c. = „ 750 ,, 

„ iron = „ 250 „ 

With saw wheels, above 3ft. diameter, the speed of 
the saw blade may be gradually advanced as the diameter 
of the wheels increases — say 500ft. traverse per minute 
for every Gin. increase of diameter — up to 6,000ft. per 
minute for soft wood. 

Jigger Saws. 

Jigger saws, to cut 12 in. deep, 800 to 1,000 revs, per minute. 

Planing Machines. 

The cutting edges of planing and moulding irons — 
when two only are employed and arranged on cutter 
blocks, varying ' in diameter from 4in. to 9in. in 
diameter — should be speeded to travel from 5,000ft. 
to 6,000ft. per minute, with cutter blocks of a larger 
diameter than 9in., this speed may be somewhat in- 
creased, but should never, no matter how large the 
diameter of the cutter blocks, exceed 9,000ft. per 
minute. 

Should the cutter blocks be arranged with three 
knives, as is now done in the most advanced machines, 
the number of revolutions necessary will be about one- 
third less than when only two knives are used, as the 
cut is more continuous, or a quicker feed may be used. 
Vertical spindle shaping and moulding machines may be 
run at the same speeds. 
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Mortising Machines {Reciprocating). 

Heavy machines, for railway wagon work, to mortice up to — 

3in. wide 175 to 276 strokes per minute, 

lin. „ 200 to 300 „ 



lin. „ (movable table) 275 to 400 



a 



Rotary Mortising and Boring Machines. 

Mortising bits, for soft wood, 2,000 revs, per minute. 
„ hard „ 1,200 „ 

Tenoning Machines, 

Of cutting edge per minute. 
Heavy machines for rail wa/ wagon work, 2,500ft. to 3,500ft. 
Light „ joiners builders' „ 3,000ft. to 4,000ft. 

Emery Wheels, 

For saw sharpening, &c. . . . 4,500ft. to 6,00Qft. 

As the various miscellaneous wood-working machines 
are so numerous, and differ so much in construction 
and modes of working, the author does not attempt to 
give a table of speeds for these ; and he wishes it to be 
quite understood that the table already given must not 
be considered arbitrary, but will nevertheless furnish, 
he trusts, a tolerably reliable guide. 

Speeds of Feed (Approximate) for Wood-workino 

Machines. 

Circular saw benches, with rope feed, 6ft. to 50ft per minute. 
„ „ roller „ 30ft. to 76ft. „ 

„ „ rack „ 5ft. to 60ft. „ 

Log-sawing frames, 6in. to 2ft. per minute. 

Deal-sawing frames, 1ft. Oin. to 2ft. 6in. per minute. 
Light do. (chain feed) 1ft. 6in. to 4ft. Oin. „ 

Single-bladed sawing frames, 1ft. to 3ft Bin. per minute. 

Band-sawing machine (self-acting feed), 5ft. to 25ft. per minute. 



3l8 
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Planing Machines. 

Boiler feed, 10ft. to 40ft. per minute. 

Traversing table or trying-np, 5ft. to 30ft ,, 
Bqoaring-up (Bramah type), 6ft. to 20ft. 
Moulding machines, 6ft. to 60ft „ 



N.B. — It must be borne in mind that the slowest feeds given areior 
very hard or difficult woods, and the fastest for soft and easy ; and it 
will be found that most machines are arranged to feed at a variety of 
gpeeds in between the figures given : these are called into use according 
to the nature of the wood being worked, the most suitable speed being 
left to the judgment of the opsrator. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

POWER REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS MACHINES. 

As we have before remarked, in running wood-working 
machinery it is important that ample motive power is 
provided, as any irregularity in running or reduction 
from the proper speed produces inferior output. It is 
difficult to determine without taking indicator diagrams 
the absolute amount of power required to drive any 
given machine; and even supposing this to be done, 
the conditions under which the machine works, the 
nature of the wood, condition of the saw teeth, tools, 
&c., vary so much, that no given power can be con- 
sidered arbitrary under all circumstances. All that we 
can therefore do is to give as a guide the approximate 
power required to drive the various machines working 
under ordinary conditions. Should excessively hard, 
tough, or difficult wood be worked, these pcw.rs should 
be increased, say 15 to 20 per cent. It must be under- 
stood that the powers given are supposing that a number 
of them are taken from one engine ; should a single 
machine only be driven, an engine of the capacity marked 
would not as a rule be sufficient to drive it at its full 
speed. 

Commencing with circular saw benches, these require 
more power to perform a certain amount of duty than 
any other wood-working machine. 
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For sawing a 9in. deal, an engine of not less than 
6-li.p. should be used, and for every Sin. in depth of 
wood a horse power should be added, up to say 18in. 
Afterwards a horse for every Gin. will be sufficient for 
soft wood ; for hard wood 20 per cent, extra power will be 
required : the above engine power is estimated at 801bs. 
boiler pressure. Should the engine be worked at a 
higher pressure than this, its fiize may be reduced in 
proportion. For cross cutting add 20 per cent, on the 
power given above. 

Saw Frames, driven by belts, and calculated to carry one 

Saw to lin. 

Average power required 

To cut logs 18in. x 18in. 4-horse. 

,. 24in. X 24in. 6 ., 

„ 30iii. X r.Oin. 8 „ 

„ 36iii X 36in. 10 ,. 

„ 42in. X 42m. 12 „ 

„ 48in, X 48iD. 14 „ 

Single-bladed frames, to cut the same sizes as above, will take ap- 
proximately one-fourth the powers given. 



Deal Frames. 

Aveiage power required. 
To cut two deals llin. x 3in. 4-hor8e. 
„ 14in. X 5in. 5 „ 

,, 18in. X 6in. 6 „ 

„ 24in. X Tin. 7 ,, 

Single deal frames, to cut the same size as above, will take approxi 
mately two-thirds of the powers given. 



Band Sawing Machines. 

For cutting soft woods, 1 -horse power for every 12in. of depth cut. 
hard „ IJ ,, 



»» 
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Jigger Saw, 

To cut up to 9in. deep, l-horse power. 

Planing Machines. 

Average power required. 
Roller-feed 4-cutter machines, to plane boards 9in. x 3in., S-horse power 

Adding l-horse power for every Sin. increase of width with lin. of 

thickness planed. 

For hard wood 20 per cent, to be added on to the powers given. 

For double cutter machines one-quarler may be deducted from the 

powers given above. 
If fixed finishing-irons are used 20 per cent, should be added to the 

powers given above. 

Trying-up and Planing Machines, with Travelling Table. 

To plane wood 15in. by 15in., S-horse power. 

For every 3in. increase in width planed, add J-horse power. 
For hard woods, add 20 per cent on to the powers given. 

Moulding Machines. 

Roller-feed 4-cutter machines, to mould 6in. wide, S-horse power. 
For every 3iu, increase in width add l-horse power. 

Tenoning Machines. 

Large double, for railway work, 4-horse power. 

Builders' tenoning (6in. cutter blocks), 2 „ 

Vertical Mortising and Boring MaMnes. 

To mortise up to— 

2in. wide, and take wood 12in. x 12in. wide, 24-hor6e power. 

loin. X 15in. „ 3 „ 



» '» 



Horizontal Slot Mortising Machine. 

To mortise up to 2in. wide, li-horse power. 
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Veneer Slicing Machine. 

SOin. wide, 4-hor8e power. 
For erery 6m. increase in width add l-horse power. 

Shaping and Irregular Moulding Machine. 

To cut 6in. deep (single spindle), IJ-horse power. 
„ (double „ ), 2J „ 

Rounding Machine. 

To finish up to 3in. diameter, 2]^-horse power 

Wood-twTiing Lathe. 

lOin. centre lathe, 1-borse power. 

Orindstone (with Water of Ayr Stone). 

Stone 4ft. 6in. diameter x 9in» wide, 2 to 3-hor8e power. 

Saw -sharpening Machine. 

Half-horse power. 

Spoke-shaping Machine. 

To shape 1 spoke at a time, l^-horse power. 
For every extra spoke dressed at the same time add ^-horse power. 

Spoke-tanging and Felloe-boring Machine. 

For wheels up to 6ft. diameter, 2^-horse power. 

Felloe-shaping Machine. 

Double spindle (haid wood), 6in. deep, 3-horse power 

Wheel Stock-boring Machine. 

To bore hole Sin. diameter (hard wood), 3-horse power. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON CONSUMING SMOKE AND ECONOMISING FUEL. 

As the consumption of smoke and economy of fuel 
are matters which will become yearly of more and more 
importance^ it may be of interest to extend the remarks 
we have already made on the subject, and note briefly 
some of the most salient points found in some of the 
various apparatuses which have been designed to promote 
combustion and prevent smoke. A very large number 
of plans have been tried, including mechanical stoking, 
improved furnace doors, improved fire bars, and various 
methods of introducing air or steam into the combustion 
chamber. 

To make perfect combustion, it is well known that two 
equivalents of oxygen to one of carbon are needed, but 
all the inventions at present tried fail either partially or 
entirely to effect this combination perfectly ; hence the 
formation of carbonic oxide and consequent waste of 
fuel. Although the various plans now in vogue fail to 
produce perfect combustion with any and every kind of 
fuel, it cannot be denied that much improvement has 
been and will be effected as the scientific setting and 
arrangement of boilers and the chemical principles 
embodied in the combustion of fuel become better 
understood. 
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We will first briefly notice the different plans of 
mechanical and hand stoking, as these play a somewhat 
important part in the perfect combustion of fuel. 

In stoking Cornish or Lancashire boilers by hand 
three systems of firing are in vogue : spreading, alter- 
nate firing, and coking. We are rather in favour of the 
spreading method, at any rate for small inferior coal, 
although the coking with some kinds of coal has the 
advantage of producing little smoke. To secure the 
best results in Cornish and Lancashire boilers a thicker 
fire is necessary than in tubular boilers. In the latter 
4in. in depth is generally found sufficient, but in Cornish 
or Lancashire boilers a depth of about 10 to 12in. is 
to be preferred. In hand stoking, as we have before 
remarked, much depends on the care of the stoker as to 
the prevention of smoke; but no matter how careful a 
man may be to secure steady and equal firing, with most 
furnaces the constant opening of the door and the con- 
sequent rush of cold air into the combustion chamber in 
a great measure neutralize his efforts. As some of our 
readers may not be quite clear on the point, it may be 
as well to remark here, that to secure perfect combustion, 
the air, before it will mix readily with the various gases 
found in the furnace, must be raised to several hundred 
degrees of heat; hence the rush of perfectly cold air 
when the door is opened has really for a time a 
detrimental effect. 

Most of the mechanical stokers in use have been 
designed to obviate this constant opening of the fire 
doors and rush of cold air, but at the same time to keep 
up a constant and even supply of coal to the fire, with a 
sufficient admission of air to ensure combustion and no 
more. Mechanical stokers are constructed on a variety 
of plans : in some the fuel is projected on the fire by 
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revolving fans, in others it is blown in by blasts of hot 
air or steam, or pushed forward by rammers, or thrown 
in by shovels after the fashion of hand stoking. 

It may here be as well to say that, before arranging 
any apparatus for the prevention of smoke, care should be 
taken that the boiler is what we may call scientifically 
set, and the furnace and flues properly proportioned to 
admit an adequate, and not excessive, amount of air; 
and unless these precautions are observed, the action of 
any smoke consumer is in a great measure neutralized. 
The fire bars in Cornish boilers should be so arranged 
that the fire at the bridge end of the furnace is con- 
siderably lower than at the front ; this causes the fire to 
lead towards the door in a degree, and gives time for the 
temperature of the air admitted fi:om the bridge to be 
raised, and mingle with the various gases before pass- 
ing into the flues. This arrangement is particularly 
necessary in saw-mills, where, from the variety of the 
fuel used, a very fierce fire is often produced. There is 
little doubt that mechanical stoking has much to com- 
mend it, and with large users of steam power is steadily 
making headway. The nearest mechanical approach to 
hand stoking with which we are acquainted is an appa- 
ratus which really throws the fuel on to the fire. It 
consists briefly of a lantern wheel, compression spring, 
and shovel, which can be adjusted so as to throw the 
coal to the back, middle, and front of the fire, thus 
giving a uniform covering of fuel to the fire, which is 
so important a point in economizing fuel and preventing 
smoke. 

Another system of mechanical stoking consists in 
arranging plungers which feed the fuel on to a first series 
of moving fire bars, where it becomes more or less coked, 
and by their movement is carried on to a grated plate 

Q 
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and forced into the flue, where the combustion is com- 
pleted, the clinkers being removed at intervals from the 
bottom of the flue. By this system the ordinary bridge 
arrangement is done away with, and it is claimed for it 
that the action of the fire is thus more imiformly diflfused, 
and better evaporative results secured through the heat- 
ing surface being extended instead of being limited to a 
small part of the flue, as is the case where bridges are 
employed. 

In another plan for automatic stoking, the coal is in- 
jected into the furnace and spread over the fire by means 
of a blast of hot air ; the coal is supplied to hoppers in 
the front of the boiler, and passes from these to crushing 
rolls, which break the coal up to a uniform size, and pass 
it on to a delivery shoot : a blast of heated air is brought 
by means of a pipe to the end of the shoot, and carries 
the coal forward and distributes it over the fire. The 
blast of air is produced by means of a fan blower, and 
becomes heated by carrying the delivery pipe along one 
of the side flues of the boiler. In other mechanical 
stokers the fire bars are arranged alternately, fixed and 
movable, the latter being moved to and fro and up and 
down by gearing which carries the fuel gradually forward 
till combustion is completed. 

A system of mechanical stoking which differs essen- 
tially from those we have described consists in carrying 
the coal along under the fire bars and forcing it up into 
the fire. We are inclined to think the plan of feeding 
the coal to the bottom of the fire is the correct one, but 
the difiiculty has been how to accomplish this satis- 
factorily. In one arrangement (the Helix), instead of 
the furnace floor consisting entirely of fire bars, some 
are omitted, and in their stead two or more long troughs 
are placed and connected with openings along taper tubes 
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placed beneath the fire bars. The wide ends of the tubes 
continue under the dead plate and join a feed trough and 
hopper box which crosses the front of the furnace. 
Passing through the feed trough and filling the taper 
tubes, long auger-like screws are placed and receive either 
an intermittent motion from ratchets and pawls or a con- 
tbiaous motion from worm wheels and worms carried on 
a shaft running in front of the furnace. A large hopper 
supplies the coal to the feed trough, and the screws carrj 
it into and along the taper tubes and lift it up through 
the openings before described into the fire in proper pro- 
portions throughout the length of the furnace. The 
spaces between the tubes are fitted with suitable bars, 
which have a backward and forward motion imparted to 
them, and the burning fuel is carried into a subsidiary 
grate placed at the end of the furnace. This grate is 
so arranged that it can be tilted up by the fireman when 
he wishes to remove the clinkers. As all the fresh coal 
has in this arrangement to pass through the fire, a com- 
paratively small amount of the various gases can escape, 
and we shall look with interest to the further extension 
and development of this system. 

In saw-mills, when the sawdust, shavings, &c., are 
regularly burnt with the coal, mechanical stokers are not 
easily applicable ; but in towns where the sawdust is sold, 
we can strongly recommend their adoption, as they pos- 
sess decided advantages over hand stoking on the score 
of economy of coal, both as regards the amount con- 
sumed and the quality necessary^ at the same time a 
more even pressure of steam can be kept up with less 
labour. 

In saw-mills, where mechanical stoking cannot well be 
introduced, the combustion of the fuel can be much im- 
proved by a judicious arrangement of fire bars and bridge. 

Q 2 
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A large variety of fire bars are in use, good, bad, and in- 
different. It is impossible to notice here many of these, 
but we will state briefly what we think should be com- 
bined in an efficient set of fire bars : — 1, simplicity ; 2, 
large air space, evenly distributed ; 8, should keep cool and 
not readily bum out or warp; 4, air spaces readily 
cleared. As regards the amount of air space necessary, 
no arbitrary rules can be laid down. For instance, a very 
much greater admission of air would be required to bum 
an anthracite coal than to bum an ordinary bituminous 
coal ; but roughly, an area for the admission of ah: of 
from four to six square inches for each square foot of 
grate bar surface should be provided. This air space 
should be evenly distributed, or the fire will be found to 
bum patchy. 

With coal which forms a large amount of clinker rock- 
ing fire bars will be found very useful. We prefer to rock 
every alternate bar, leaving the intermediate ones sta- 
tionary, as the bars that are rocked can thus break up the 
clinkers more effectually than if they all rocked at once, 
and so to say lifted the fire bodily. At the same time, 
when rocking bars are used it is unnecessary for the 
stoker to frequently open the furnace door to break up 
the cUnkers with a rake or drag. 

Supposing a constant and regular supply of coal to the 
fire to be secured, the next point is to admit to the fur- 
nace or fire box the right amount of oxygen to secure 
perfect combustion, as that admitted through the fire 
bars is usually insufficient. There are several plans of 
admitting air, both from the door and the bridge of the 
the furnace, and having tried both methods we are in 
favour of air admitted from the bridge. We have already 
noticed and illustrated one simple method of doing this, 
either by means of valves or by an air chamber with a 
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perforated bridge or arch ; we like the latter arrangement. 
Whatever the plan used, care should be taken that the 
ab is heated to a considerable temperature, say 300* 
Fahr., before it is allowed to enter the combustion 
chamber. This can generally be secured by forming a 
hot-air chamber in the bridge, the admission of air to 
which and to the combustion chamber can be regulated 
by a valve worked from the furnace front by a lever. In 
stoking, it should always be borne in mind that the 
supply of air to aid combustion is required when fresh 
fuel is supplied to the fire ; after it has burnt up, little or 
none is required, except what passes up through the fire 
bars. 

In boilers where hand stoking is in vogue, and no fuel 
economizer is used, this constant admission of cold air 
through the furnace door should be guarded against, as 
it causes a waste of fuel, and also a contraction of the 
boiler plates, cooling them down at the same time. 

Many plans for the introduction of heated air into the 
combustion chamber are in use. In one lately intro- 
duced from America (Orvis' Patent) pure steam is taken 
from the boiler and brought by a small pipe down and 
across the furnace front into globes which are fixed on 
either side of the furnace door. To the bottom of these 
globes air pipes are attached, and the action of the 
steam jets contained in the globes causes a partial vacuum 
in the air pipes, and air is thus brought into the globes 
and mixed with the steam, and go forced through inlet 
pipes into the furnace and over the surface of the fire : 
the pressure of the steam is regulated by valves. We 
have recently seen a boiler fitted with this apparatus, 
and it apparently does its work well, but the objection to 
all appliances in which steam is employed is that it is 
often misused and wasted; thus the saving from the 
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improved combustion may be counterbalanced by the 
waste of steam. 

One of the objections found to anthracite coal for 
raising steam is that it rapidly bums away fire bars of 
the ordinary type ; to overcome this various plans have 
been introduced. One of the most successful is a water 
hearth consisting of a shallow box made of boiler plates, 
and through which the water of the boiler circulates ; 
this takes the place of the ordinary fire bars. The hearth 
is connected with the boiler by two pipes, is always fiill 
of water, and a constant circulation is kept up, as the 
water is made to enter the hearth at its lowest point, and, 
as it absorbs heat from the furnace plate, rises through 
the pipes into the boiler: thus a constant and rapid 
circulation is kept up, and the temperature of the hearth 
is uniform. 

As anthracite coal is practically speaking smokeless, 
and evolves a great heat, the question of its general 
adoption as a fuel for producing steam can only be a 
question of time, or when a sufficiently simple and perfect 
apparatus has been devised that will do away with the 
one or two present objections to its use. The apparatus 
which we have just described must be held to be a step 
in this direction. 

A simple hand-feeding apparatus for the prevention of 
smoke has recently been patented (Engert), and as it is 
tolerably efficacious, and easily adapted to most kinds of 
boilers, it deserves more than a passing notice. It may 
be described as follows : — the object of the invention is 
to prevent the generation of smoke by preventing the 
undue admission of cold air into the furnace. To this 
end the inventor has removed the ordinary furnace door, 
and has fitted a square iron box on to the boiler in its 
place. This box is of the same size as the door, and is 
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closed with a door. Just inside this door is an iron 
shutter. To regulate the lire, the stoker, after having 
opened the door, pushes the front shutter partially up, 
which causes the inner shutter to he partially lowered 
towards the burning mass of fuel, the cold air by this 
means being prevented rushing under the boiler. In 
coaling, the front shutter is pushed quite up, which 
brings the rear shutter quite down, and prevents the 
escape of the gases. The coals having been placed on 
the front portion of the furnace, the gases rising directly 
from them are drawn into the other part of the furnace, 
and are there consumed, no smoke being formed, all 
combustible matter being properly used. The furnace 
door is then closed, and after the lapse of a few minutes 
the shutter is partially and afterwards entirely lowered, 
the rear one being consequently raised. By this means 
the formation of smoke is prevented. 

In vertical boilers the principle of this invention is 
utilized by forming a small coking chamber on either 
side of the boiler, and feeding the coal as it beco""«' 
coked gradually into the fire on either side by mean 
a hand wheel working a plunger. The above are the 
hand-feeding arrangements for preventing smoke ' 
which we are acquainted. 

With some classes of coal, especially those fom 
much clinkers, revolving fire bars, combined with 
air and steam injector, will be found efficacious, as 
revolving the bars the clinkers are readily dischar 
and the air injector can be regulated to supply 
requisite amount of air to effect a tolerably pei 
combustion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SELECTION OF TIMBER* 

No arbitrary rules or even opinions as to the selection 
of timber can possibly be laid down, and the timber user 
must be guided almost entirely by his own practical 
experience as to the requirements of each special case as 
it comes before him, always bearing in mind, however, 
that low first cost does not always mean cheapness. A 
few general remarks on the selection of timber may not 
however be out of place. 

A straight, close grain, and a tolerable freedom from 
knots, sap, shakes, and other minor defects, are extremely 
desirable for the best kind of joinery, cabinet work, &c. 
Wood ofthis character is worth, and generally commands, 
very high prices. 

" Waney " and the lower-class deals should as a rule 
be avoided. The best deals have a good colour through- 
out, which shows freedom from sap. For lathwood pur- 
poses Petersburg wood is generally preferred, and for 
first-class joinery work Quebec best yellow pine. 

Appearance of good Timber. — There are certain ap- 
pearances which are characteristic of strong and durable 
timber, to what class soever it belongs. In the same 
species of timber, that specimen in general will be the 
strongest and the most durable which has grown the 
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slowest, as shown by the narrowness of the annual rings. 
The cellular tissue as seen in the medullary rays (when 
visible) should be hard and compact. 

The vascular or fibrous tissue should adhere firmly 
together, and should show no wooUiness at a freshly-cut 
surface, nor should it clog the teeth of the saw with loose 
fibres. If the wood is coloured, darkness of colour is in 
general a sign of strength and durability. The freshly- 
cut surface of the wood should be firm and shining, and 
should have somewhat of a translucent appearance. A 
dull chalky appearance is a sign of bad timber. In wood 
of a given species, the heavier specimens are in general 
the stronger and the more lasting. 

Amongst resinous woods, those which have least resin 
in their pores, and, amongst non-resinous woods, those 
which have least sap or gum in them, are in general 
the strongest and most lasting. Timber should be firee 
from such blemishes as " clefts " or cracks radiating 
from the centre ; " cup shakes," or cracks which 
partially separate one annual layer from another; the 
" upsets," where the fibres have been crippled by com- 
pression; "ring galls," or wounds in a layer of the 
wood, which have been covered and concealed by the 
growth of subsequent layers over them ; and hollows or 
spongy places, in the centre or elsewhere, indicating the 
commencement of d^cay. 

In pine timber *of the best kind the annual rings 
consist of a hard part, of a clear dark red colour, and a 
less hard part, of a lighter colour, but still clear and 
compact. The thickness of the rings should not exceed 
one tenth of an inch. 

The best sort of larch has the harder parts of the rings 
of a dark red, and the softer parts of a honey-yellow, and 
its rings are somewhat thicker than those of red pine. 
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Oak timber of the best kind, when fresh, is of a pale 
brownish -yellow colour, with a perceptible shade of 
green, a firm and glossy surface, very small and regular 
annual rings, and hard and compact medullary rays. 
Thick rings, many large pores, a dull surface, and a 
reddish, or "foxy" hue (caused by a fungus called 
" drux *'), are signs of weak and perishable wood. 

Good teak resembles oak in colour and lustre, is very 
uniform and compact in texture, and has very narrow 
and regular annual rings. It contains a resinous, oily 
matter in its pores, in order to exti'act which the tree is 
sometimes tapped; but this injures the strength and 
durability of the timber and should not be practised. 
The age of maturity is the best age for felling the tree 
to produce good timber. Tredgold gives the following 
data: — 



Age of maturity— years. 

Oak f 60 to 200. 

***** I avei-age 100. 
Ash, Elm, Larch • . . 60 to 100. 
Fir 70 to 100. 



Laslett says : — 

"In selecting timber, the surveyor's attention will natu- 
rally be given to an examination of the butt or root end, 
which should be close, solid, or sound ; and if satisfied in 
this respect, the top should next be inspected, to see that 
it corresponds with the butt end. Afterwards he will 
glance over the exposed sides in search of defects, care- 
fully examining the knots, if any, to see that they are 
solid. He will, of course, avoid any piece that has either 
heart, cup, or star-shake, or sponginess near the pith at 
the butt, discoloured wood at the top, splits along the 
sides, rind-gall, worm-holes, or hollow or decayed knots. 
In dealing with spar-timber, he will select the straightest 
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pieces ; they should be free from all the defects before 
mentioned, upsets — i.e., fibres crippled by compression, 
large knots, and even those of moderate size if they are 
numerous or situate ring-like round the stick. Spar- 
timber should be straight- grained. 

" As planks, deals, &c., depend for their usefulness 
upon both quality and manufacture, the surveyor will not 
only see that they are free from excess of sap, knots, 
shakes, and shelliness upon their sides, but also that 
they are evenly cut and fit for use up to their thickness. 

** Bright-looking timber is better in quality than dull, 
and that which is smooth in the working better than the 
rough or woolly-surfaced. 

" The heart of trees having the most sap-wood is 
generally stronger and better in quality than the heart of 
trees of the same species that have little sap-wood.'* 

Testing the quality of timber by the aid of the micro- 
scope has recently been practised with considerable 
success, and we are of opinion the subject is well worthy 
of further investigation. 

A paper was read a short time since before the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, on the use of the microscope in 
testing timber, and it was decided that if the microscope 
condemns the sample, further delay in testing is not 
worth the while. The larger the specimens requiring to 
be tested, the greater will be the gain the microscope will 
effect in avoiding the cost of further proof, or the risks 
of using without such proof. Samples and micro-photo- 
graphs were exhibited of bridge timbers which had proved 
faulty, but which a preliminary examination with the 
microscope would have promptly thrown out. The timber 
. from which these poor specimens were taken was a fragment 
from a railway bridge wrecked in 1879. It was so exces- 
sively poor that, on mounting a specimen on the plate 
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of the microscope, its weak and porous nature was at 
once apparent. The annual rings appeared about three 
times as far apart as they would be in good wood of 
similar kind. The medullary raj^s were few in number 
and short in length, whilst in good wood, on the contrary, 
they are of considerable length and so numerous that 
tangential sections present the appearance of a series of 
tubes seen endwise, or a number of parallel chains. 
After once seeing and comparing samples of good and 
bad wood, it is easy to recognise the difference with a 
pocket magnifying glass. The trunks and limbs of 
exogenous trees, as is well known, are built up of con- 
centric rings or layers of woody fibre, which are held 
together by radial plates acting like treenails in a boat's 
side. The rings, representing successive years' growth, 
are composed of tubes, the interstices of which are 
filled with cellulose. The slower the growth of the tree, 
the thinner these yearly rings, and the denser and harder 
the wood — other things being equal. Not only is the 
closeness of the texture an indication of the hardness and 
strength of the timber, but the size, frequency, and 
distribution of the radial plates which bmd the annular 
layers together may be taken as a very close illustration 
or sign of the character of the wood and its ability to 
resist strains, especially a breaking stress. The micro- 
photographs of good and bad timber show that in the 
strong kinds the concentric layers are close in texture 
and narrow in width, and the radial plates numerous, 
wide, long, and stout, whUe in poor stuff the opposite 
characteristics prevail. The practical application consists 
in having such enlarged photographic sections, longi- 
tudinal and transverse, of standard pieces of timber, 
bearing a certain known maximum or minimum strain, 
and rejecting any piece which the assisted eye detects to 
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have fewer rings per inch of tree diameter, fewer fibres, 
or fewer radial plates per square inch of section, or to use 
such pieces with a greater factor of safet3\ The advan- 
tage of the method is that it allows every stick in a bridge 
or other stractare to be tested before use. 



Notes on Seasoning Timber. 

After timber is fallen, square it as soon as possible ; it 
will season quicker. If it is to be used for fencing posts 
and rails, &c., split at once and stack where there is a free 
circulation of air and the sun can get at it. Posts should 
be set in the ground the reverse way to which it stood in 
the tree, as this will decrease the absorption and con- 
sequent decay. If the post is creasoted or charred about 
eighteen inches above the ground when driven up to 
home, it will also tend largely to prevent decay. 

Should it be necessary to stack timber in the open air, 
we then prefer to have it arranged at a considerable 
inclination similar to fig. 47. This will make a natural 
roof, and the water will readily drain away. The front 
end should be kept in a perpendicular line by setting over 
somewhat the deals in every tier. Timber yards should 
in all cases be well drained and faced with concrete, 
rubble, or some hard material ; damp situations should 
be avoided. Ample road space for selection and removal 
should be secured, if possible, between each pile of deals. 
This allows at the same time a free circulation of air. 
Piling against walls or in oomers where the air is stagnant 
should be avoided. All logs and stacks of planks should 
be carefully marked to show the time they have been 
seasoned. 

As we have elsewhere remarked, it will pay well to erect 
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deal sheds to keep the timber clean and dry. These should 
have as free a circulation of air as possible, especially 
where much pine, red and white wood are in stock, as they 
should be seasoned rapidly. Should any of the wood be 
"shelly," it should invariably be kept under cover, as 



FIO. 47. 

rain would penetrate the shelly parts, and this, being 
followed by sun or frost, would split and damage the 
boards considerably. White wood should be seasoned 
quickly, but as it twists when subjected to much heat, it 
is unsuited for artificial drying, unless special means 
are taken to keep it straight. Flooring-boards may 
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be seasoned by being "perched** in an airy position. 
Care should be taken in all cases that skidding is laid to 
keep the ends of the boards off the ground. It is the 
practice in some yards to perch the boards in pairs with 
their face sides together; this keeps them clean and 
obviates, as a rule, the necessity of re-planing them when 
laid, which is an objectionable practice causing a re- 
shrinkage. We do not care for the plan of seasoning 
boards by stacking them in triangular form, as a con- 
siderable amount of rain or snow is thus enabled to 
penetrate them, and has no means of escape. 

In stacking timber of crooked grain, means should be 
taken to keep the boards straight, or they will probably 
dry crooked ; or if boards should be of considerable length, 
and be allowed to " sag ** in the middle, they will dr}' 
bent in that form. 

It is especially necessary that timber used for wheel- 
wright purposes should be thoroughly well seasoned, or 
it will be found that often, after very little use, the spokes 
will shake in their places and the wheel almost fall to 
pieces. This is particularly noticeable when oak is used. 
To obviate this, many good makers block out the wheels 
roughly, and let them season for a time before finishing. 
In any case it is highly important that the parts of the 
wheel be not put together before the wood has entix-ely 
ceased to shrink. This remark applies equally well to 
agricultural implements, furniture, &c., in which English 
timber is employed. 

Deals should never be piled damp or wet ; and if they 
remain in the same position more than twelve months, 
they should be turned and re-piled : this is best done in 
the early spring. Timber yards should never be blocked 
in by high walls or fences, but a free circulation of air 
should in all cases be secured* 
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In stacking timber, the following rules were in vogue 
at Woolwich Dockyard, and may be useful (Laslett) : — 

1. Let the skidding, as a rule, be placed as nearly as possible level 
both ways, and in no case allow the upper side of it to be less than 12iii. 
distant from the ground ; it wiU then necessarily follow that, whether 
the stacking ground be level or upon a hill-side, there will be ample 
space for ventilation under the timber to be piled thereon. 

2. Let the butt ends of the logs be placed to the front, and keep the 
back or top ends of each tier slightly higher than the butts, lor facility 
in withdrawing them from the stack. 

3. Let the skidding over each tier of logs be level, and place short 
blocks under it, as packing pieces, 1 J or 2in. in thickness, upon every 
log ; the advantage of this is that, by removing the packing pieces, any 
log in the tier, between the two layers of skidding, may be withdrawn 
from the stack without disturbing the remainder. 

4. If the timber to be stored cannot be placed in a permanent shed, 
it should, with a view to its preservation, have a temporary roof placed 
over it. The size of the stack should therefore be considered in setting 
it out, limiting the breadth or span to about 25 to 30ft. 

5. Let each tier as it rises be set back 6 to 8in., to enable the con- 
verter to get over it without a ladder ; he wiU find it convenient for 
examining and selecting his logs for conversion. 

It will be found advisable, on the score of economy, 
to have sheds in which boards are stored covered at the 
sides as well as overhead. In arranging the shed, care 
must be taken that it is dry, lofty, and well ventilated, 
and that there is a free passage of air without excessive 
draught through the timber. 

This may be done with the coarsest description of 
boards in store, and such as could not be used for joiners' 
general purposes. The boards forming the screen at 
the sides should be slipped into a groove at top and 
bottom ; and a rail or fillet midway up and outside can 
be secured to the inner framework of the shed by nails, 
driven between the edges of the boards. No other fasten- 
ing is required ; and the advantage of the plan is this— 
it allows sufficient play for the boards to shrink or 
expand, according to the weather and the season, while 
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they are still removable at pleasure for any purpose. 
The end or working face of the stack should be similarly 
closed up; but in this case, the boards being more 
frequently shifted, they should be, for convenience, 
clamped together in twos and threes, and secured with 
a shifting bar half way up. The timber will thus be 
well protected from the weather, and well ventilated, 
though not subjected to a draught. 

The amoimt of water varies in different kinds of wood, 
and also varies according to the season. 

The following table shows the percentage of water 
in different kinds of wood dried as far as possible in 
the air : — 



Beech • 


• • • 4 


18-6 


Poplar • 


• J • « 


26-0 


Sugar and common maple t < 


27-0 


Ash 




28-0 


Birch 


• • • • 4 


30-0 


Oak, red . 




34-7 


Oak, white 


• • • • < 


35-6 


Pine, white |. 




37-0 


Chestnut 


• • • • 


38-2 


Pine, red , 




39-0 


Pine, white 


• # # • 


45-5 


Linden . 




47-1 


Poplar, Italian 


• • • • < 


48-2 


Poplar, black , 




51-8 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DRYING TIMBER ARTIFICIALLY. 

A FEW notes on drying timber artificially may not be 
out of place. It is well known that wind or air in motion 
evaporates the watery particles in any body with which 
it may come in contact, and the warmer the air the 
quicker the evaporation. It has been calculated that one 
cubic foot of air at 32° will carry oflf about two grains of 
water per minute, but if a cubic foot of air be heated up 
to 160°, it will carry off as much as sixty grains per 
minute. 

Timber is chiefly dried artificially by means of steam 
pipes, which are arranged to pass through the various 
drying chambers : this plan, however, which is expensive, 
and not very expeditious, is rapidly giving way in America 
to that of hot-air circulatiou. Several improvements 
in timber drying by the circulation of hot air have 
recently been introduced by Professor Carvalho, of New 
York. Fig. 48. His modus operandi may be described as 
follows : — A continuous volume of heated air is forced 
over the timber by means of a fan blower, the temperature 
of which is gradually increased until the boiling point of 
water is reached ; then the water in the albumen or other 
substances is converted into steam, it being impossible at 
212° for any water to remain in the wood. This degree 
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of heat also coagulates the albumen, and the pores of the 
inner ceils of the timber become filled up with the solid 
coagulum. All the larvae of insects and the insects them- 
selves are consequently rendered incapable of further 
injury to the fibre. Air-tight compartments or rooms 



for drying are fitted with exhaust or ventilating pipes ; 
the hot air enters at the bottom of the room, and circu- 
lates round and through the wood, and is pressed out 
through the circulating pipes, which are also fixed at the 
bottom of the room on the opposite side. This method 
of drj'ing does not warp or discolour the wood, and is a 
preservative against dry rot. 

Some valuable experiments on the action of steam on 
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various kinds of wood were made by M. Violette, a 
Frenchman, some years back. The woods treated were 
oak, ash, elm, walnut, and fir, specimens of which he 
submitted to the action of a current of steam at a tem- 
perature of 100** Centigrade, gradually raising it to the 
different points of 125°, 160^ 175°, 200°, 225°, 250°, 
without the addition of any water, so that the vapour 
was no longer saturated, but was rendered capable of 
extracting the moisture contained in the wood. Portions 
of the various woods were weighed and exposed to these 
temperatures for two hours in closed chambers, and 
again weighed when cool, in order to find the amount of 
loss of weight by desiccation. 

This loss was found to increase in a constant ratio 
according to the temperature ; but great variations were 
experienced with different woods. At the temperature 
of 175° elm and oak lost one -third of their weight, and 
at 250° one-half; ash and walnut lost one-fifth at 175°, 
and two-fifths at 250° ; and fir, one-sixth and one-third 
at the same temperatures. Until the heat reached 175° 
they each preserved their primitive colours, but from that 
point to 200° a slight change took place. Above 200° 
the colour gradually deepened, and at 250° oak became 
black. This change of tint indicates the formation of 
tar in the wood, which seems to be necessary for its 
due preservation. 

The particular result of these trials to which we would 
direct the attention of the worker in wood is the great 
increase in strength which this treatment causes; this 
has been accurately determined at the different degrees 
of temperature, showing the remarkable fact that timber 
may be thus improved in tensile strength to an immense 
extent. Elm obtains its maximum point of strength at 
a temperature between 150° and 175°, whilst that for the 
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other woods varies from 125** to 150°. Ash receives an 
accession of two-thirds its original strength ; oak, five- 
ninths ; walnut, nearly one-half; fir, two-fifths ; and 
elm, more than one-third. The order of classification 
here given is according to that of the temperatures. It 
appears that the process condenses the fibres, and gives 
to the wood the properties of solidity and firmness, 
equalling an amount of outdoor seasoning of a number 
of years. 

A process for preserving timber, known as carbolizing, 
has latterly come somewhat extensively into use; under 
this system the antiseptic properties of carbolic and 
other tar acids are, by means of superheated steam, 
carried through the pores of the wood, and are so com- 
bined with its fibres as to preserve them. The process 
is continued as long as any fermentable sap or water is 
extracted. This plan of artificial preserving is a con- 
siderable preservation against dry rot, and wood that is 
fixed in damp situations is improved by being submitted 
to it. For timber that is for use in water, such as piles, 
or buried in the ground like railway sleepers, paving 
blocks, &c., a bath of creosote is to be recommended in 
addition to the carbolizing, and this is best given while 
the wood is hot and soft from the first process, as the 
creosote thus more readily permeates through the sap- 
wood, and seals up its pores. Care must, however, be 
taken, before this is done, that all the water and sap 
juices are extracted from the wood ; should this not be 
done, and they become sealed up by the creosote, 
fermentation and decay rapidly take place. 

Several other plans for drying sawn wood artificially 
are in vogue : in one the deals or boards are arranged 
on end in racks in a series of rows, with a free air space 
between them, or a false grated fioor can be used for the 
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eaine purpose. lu laige establishments it will be found 
advisable to build a false or double floor, with a space 
running down the centre of the shed below the maia 
floor line, portioned off for a. rail or ti'amway. Care 
must be taken that when the shed or chamber is closed 
for the introduction of the artificially heated and dried 
air that.it is air tight, or much of the drying effect will 



be lost. We illustrate herewith (fig. 49) a plan used in 
America for artificially drying wood. In this arrange- 
ment a continuous supply of water is introduced by 
gravity into a steam generator or boiler : dry steam is 
afterwards introduced into the closed chamber, which, 
after absorbing as much as possible of the moisture in 
the wood, is allowed to escape. 

Many modern processes of timber drying are based on 
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the patent of Davis and Symington (1843), who used a 
heated blast of air, which was driven through a closed 
chamber, in which the wood to be dried was placed. 
By their process mahogany is reduced in weight 24*4 per 
cent. ; pine 34*5 per cent. ; and fir 12*5 per cent. 

"Whatever process of artificial drying is employed, 
care should be taken that the ends of the boards are 
properly clamped or weighted, as with high temperatures 
the ends of the boards are apt to warp or split. 

In drying artificially it is important that the process is 
properly timed, and that the wood desiccated is suitable, 
as some kinds of wood will lose very considerably both in 
colour and strength. 

Desiccation by means of a gradually increasing tem- 
perature is sometimes employed. In this process the 
wood is subjected to a gradually increasing temperature 
in an air-tight chamber, until all, or nearly all, the 
moisture has been extracted from it: the heat and 
watery vapom* about the wood are retained imtil a tem- 
perature of about 170° Fahr. has been attained ; the 
heated air is then made to escape slowly, and a very 
gradual reduction in temperature is allowed to take 
place. Whatever process is employed, care should be 
taken that the wood is not dried insufiiciently or to excess. 
In the case of drying with hot air, the temperature should 
not be too high at first, or the face of the wood may 
become slightly baked or dried, so that the internal 
moisture cannot escape. If wood is dried to excess, it is 
not improved, and if it should be fixed in a damp situa- 
tion it will re-absorb a considerable amount of moisture. 
Wood should only be very highly dried when it is in- 
tended to be fixed in a situation where the temperature 
is tolerably high. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 

DECAY OP WOOD AND ITS PREVENTION. 

Some woods decay much more rapidly than others; 
but they wiU aU, in some situations, lose their fibrous 
texture, and with it their properties. To ascertain the 
causes which act upon woods, aud effect their destruction, 
is an important object both to the bmlder and to the 

public. 

All vegetable, as well as animal substances, when 
deprived of life, are subject to decay. If the trunk or 
brauch of a tree be cut horizontally, it will be seen that it 
consists of a series of concentric layers, differing from 
each other in colour and tenacity. In distinct species of 
trees these layers present very different appearances, but 
in all cases the outer rings are more porous and softer 
than the interior. Wood is essentially made up of 
vessels and cells, and the only solid parts are the coats 
which form them. These vessels contain the sap which 
circulates through the tree, gives life and energy to its 
existence, and is the cause of the formation of leaves, 
flowers, and fruit ; but when the tree is dead, and the 
sap is still in the wood, it becomes the cause of vegetable 
decomposition by the process of fermentation. There 
are five distinct species of vegetable fermentation — the 
saccharine, the colouring, the vinous, the acetous, and the 
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putrefactive. We are indebted to Mr. Kyan for tlie 
discovery that albumen is the cause of putrefactive fer- 
mentation, and the subsequent decomposition of vegetable 
matter. 

Something may be done towards the prevention of 
decay by felling the timber at a proper season. A tree 
may be felled too soon or too late, in relation to its age 
and to the period of the year. A tree may be so young 
that no part of it shall have the proper degree of hardness, 
and even its heartwood may be no better than sapwood ; 
or a tree may be felled when it is so old that the wood, if 
not decayed, may have become brittle, losing all the 
elasticity of maturity. The time required to bring the 
several kinds of trees to maturity varies according to the 
nature of the tree and the situation in which it may be 
growing. Authors differ a century as to the age at which 
oak should be felled — some say 100 and others 200 years ; 
it must therefore be regulated according to circumstances. 
But it is also necessary that the timber trees should be 
felled at a proper season of the year; that is to say, when 
their vessels are least loaded with those juices which are 
ready for the production of sapwood and foliage. The 
timber of a tree felled in spring or in autumn would be 
especially liable to decay, for it would contain the element 
of decomposition. Midwinter is the proper time for 
cutting away, between the months of November and March, 
as the vegetative powers are then expended. There are 
some trees the bark of which is valuable, as well as the 
timber; and as the best time for felling it is not the best 
time for stripping the bark, it is customary to perform 
these labours at different periods. The oak bark, for 
instance, is generally taken off in early spring, and the 
timber is felled as soon as the foliage is dead; and 
this method is found to be highly advantageous to 
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the durability of the timber. The sapwood is hardened, 
and all the available vegetable juices are expended in the 
production of foliage. Gould this plan be adopted with 
other trees, it would be desirable ; but the barks are not 
sufficiently valuable to pay the expense of stripping. 

For the prevention of the ravages of worms and insects 
in timber, Evelyn recommends sulphur which has been 
immersed in nitric acid and distilled to dryness, which, 
being exposed to the air, dissolves into an oil. A solution 
of lime or an infusion of quassia wood are also recom- 
mended for the same purpose. 

To cure dry rot in timber, subject it to a heat of 
800°, thus destroying all reproduction of fungus. A 
solution of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) 
makes an effectual wash. Chapman says an ounce of 
cori'osive sublimate to a gallon of water laid on hot ; no 
other metallic solution should be mixed with it A 
solution of sulphate of copper (commonly called blue 
vitriol) in the proportion of about half a pound of 
sulphate of copper to one gallon of water, used hot, 
makes an excellent wash, and is cheaper than the pre- 
ceding one. A strong solution of sulphate of iron is 
sometimes used, but is not so effectual as that of copper, 
and sometimes a mixture of the two solutions has been 
used. Coal tar is said to have been found beneficial, but 
its strong smell is a great objection to its use ; where 
the smell is not of importance it would assist in seasoning 
new timber which had been previously well dried. 
Charring new wood can only be expected to prevent 
infection, as decay may begin at the centre, and proceed 
without ever appearing at the surface of the beam ; and 
therefore, if timber be not well seasoned, no permanent 
good can be obtained from charring. 

A plan recently introduced into Belgium for preserving 
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wood from the decay produced by the atmosphere, wnt^r, 
Ac, is to fill the pores of the wood with liquid gutta- 
percha, which is said to effectually preserve it from 
moisture and the action of the sun. The process em- 
ployed consists in exhausting the air from the pores of 
the wood and filling them with a gutta-percha solution, 
or by forcing the solution into the pores. The solid 
gutta-percha is liquefied by mixing therewith paraffin in 
the proportion of about two-thirds of gutta-percha to one 
of parafiin; the mixture is then subjected to the action 
of heat, and the gutta-percha becomes sufficiently liquid 
to be easily introduced into the pores of the wood. The 
gutta-percha liquefied by this process hardens in the 
pores of the wood as soon as it becomes cold. Eailway 
sleepers, telegraph poles, roofs, &c., treated in this way 
are said to stand well. 

The improved method adopted in France for the 
preservation of wood by the application of lime is also 
reported to give excellent results. The plan pursued 
is to pile the planks in a tank, and to put over all a 
layer of quicklime, which is gradually slaked with water. 
Timber for mining purposes requires about a week to be 
thoroughly impregnated, and other wood more or less 
time, according to its thickness. The material acquires 
remarkable consistence and hardness, and, it is stated, 
on being subjected to this simple process, that it will 
never rot. Beechwood prepared in this way for hammers 
and other tools for ironwork is found to acquire the 
hardness of oak, without parting with any of its well- 
known elasticity or toughness, and it also lasts longer. 

Wood may also be preserved from rotting by im- 
pregnation with paraffin. As this, however, renders it 
more inflammable, it should be used with care, and as 
protection chiefly against water or acid and chemical 
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fiimes or liquids. It may be further protected by an 
external varnish or silicic acid. Wooden vessels which 
become totally rotten in two months under the action of 
acid and alkaline lyes wiU last for two years when 
impregnated with paraflSn. The wood is prepared by 
drying it in warm air for about three weeks, and then by 
steeping it in a bath of melted paraffin, to which has 
been added some petroleum, ether, or sulphuret of 
carbon. Care must be taken at this part of the process, 
as the bath is exceedingly inflammable. 

It is generally believed that the ancient Egyptians 
were acquainted with some method of preserving wood, as 
wooden coffins, believed to be at least 2000 years old, 
have been discovered in a good state of preservation. 
These were made of solid blocks of sycamore wood, 
scooped out to receive the corpse ; and as sycamore is a 
wood that does not endure for any great length of time 
without some preservative treatment, it is but natural to 
conclude that it was so subjected, especially as the wood 
had the appearance of being impregnated with some 
bituminous substance. It is also asserted that the 
ancient Temples of Egypt contain the oldest timber in 
the world, in the shape of dowel pins, which are incor- 
porated with stonework, known to be not less than 4000 
years old. These dowel pins are supposed to be made 
from the tamarisk, or shittim wood, in ancient times a 
sacred tree in Egypt. 

Timber that is used for piles in the making of break- 
waters, piers, and other marine works, &c., being con- 
stantly immersed in sea- water, has enemies to contend 
against, which are far more formidable to its existence 
than are the natural processes of decay. The chief of 
these enemies are two small worms, one of which is 
termed the " Limnoria Terebrans," and the other the 
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" Teredo." The ravages which these minute creatures 
make upon timber exposed to their attacks are almost 
incredible. 

A large number of modern processes for timber pre- 
servation have from time to time been introduced. The 
direction that most of these have taken has been the 
impregnation of the wood with the metallic salts, which 
by combination with the sap, form insoluble compounds 
within the pores of the timber. 

Perhaps the best known of these processes are Sir 
Wm. Burnett's, who impregnates sulphur of zinc ; 
Dr. Boucherie's, who uses sulphate of copper; Kyam's 
process by mercuric chloride ; Bethell's process, or 
creosoting, which latter has superseded most of the 
others, chiefly on account of its low cost. Sigismund 
Beer, a German chemist, discovered a plan, that by the 
use of borax as a solvent the coagulation of sap was 
prevented, and that it could be effectuall}'^ removed by 
boiling, without injury to the wood. A Dr. Jones also 
invented a process for the preservation of timber from 
decay or fire : this consisted in pickling it in a solution of 
tungstate of soda and water, of the specific gravity of 1*2. 

We may with advantage briefly explain Bethell's 
* method of creosoting. Creosote is an oil distilled from 
tar. In all gasworks large quantities of tar are pro- 
duced ; and this tar is bought by the distillers, who 
subject it to the following process : — The tar is first put 
into large stills, made of strong iron sheeting ; and then, 
under the application of heat, the process of distillation 
proceeds. The first oil drawn off by this process is 
termed ** light naptha.'* The heat being then increased, 
heavy naptha is distilled. A still further increase of 
heat produces creosote oil, which is a thick liquid of a 
dark brown colour, and highly inflammable. 
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That part of the tar which is not vaporisable, and 
which consequently remains in the still, in a liquid, 
boiling state, is what is commonly known under the name 
of pitch ; and this is drawn off into large tanks, made in 
the ground in front of the stills, where it solidifies and 
assumes the brittle appearance by which it is known. 

The preservative properties of creosote are owing to 
its preventing the absorption of the atmosphere in any 
form, or under any change of temperature ; it is noxious 
to animal or vegetable life ; and it arrests all fermentation 
of the sap, which is one of the primary causes of dry rot 
and other species of decay in timber. 

The action of creosote may thus be described : — When 
injected into a piece of wood, the creosote coagulates the 
albumen, thus preventing the putrefactive decomposition, 
and the bituminous oils enter the whole of the capillary 
tubes, encasing the woody fibre, as with a shield, and 
closing up the whole of the pores, so as to entirely 
exclude both moisture, water, or air. By using creosote, 
inferior porous timber and that cut at the wrong season, 
and therefore sappy, may be rendered durable. 

The Bethell system of creosoting is as follows : * 
— The timber is first thoroughly seasoned and cut to 
the required dimensions : it is then placed in a wrought- 
iron cylinder, fitted with doors that can be hermeti- 
cally closed by means of wrought-iron cramps. The 
air and moisture contained in the wood are then ex- 
hausted from it and from the cylinder by means of a 
powerful air pump. The pores of the wood being now 
empty, the preservative material, creosote oil, is admitted 
into the tank. When the wood has received all that it 
will after this manner, more oil is forced into it by 

* " Timber Trades Journal." 
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means of hydrostatic pumps, exerting a pressure of 
120 lbs. to 200 lbs. per square inch. This pressure is 
maintained until it appears that the proper quantity of 
creosote oil has been absorbed by the wood: this is 
determined by a gauge. Timber intended for railway 
sleepers, bridges, &c., should absorb 7 lbs. of oil per 
cubic foot ; and timber required to be protected against 
marine insects, &c., requires at least 10 lbs. of oil per 
cubic foot. 

The price for creosoting ranges from fourpence to 
fivepence per cubic foot, according to the quantity of oil 
required. 

In addition to sleepers and piles, creosote is applied 
to telegraph poles, fencing, and numerous other arti- 
cles, including wood-paving blocks, now so extensively 
employed in making roads. 

Blythes' system of wood preservation is also now 
largely practised, especially on the Continent. The 
theory claimed for this process is that carbolic acid, 
which is known to possess great antiseptic properties, 
can be forced into the innermost pores of the wood by 
the action of what is called ** dry steam," thereby, from 
the great pressure, impregnating the timber more effica- 
ciously than can be done with creosote oil and the 
mechanical action of pumps. The result is that all 
moisture and sap is thrown off, and a contraction of the 
fibre ensues, by which the wood is hardened and pre- 
served from decay. Sap is the great objection to red 
wood, and the inventor claims that this is entirely got 
rid of, and tliat the process effects an essential chemical 
change in the component parts of the timber ; and that 
no matter how green the wood may be at the time, 
when subjected in closed chambers, such as are used in 
this process, to the action of carburetted steam, every 
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fibre closes, and the hardening of the wood is the 
consequence. 

In all cases where wood is to be exposed to constant 
moisture, the carbolizing process is supplemented by the 
addition of tar oil, in such proportions as may be required, 
not necessarily to make the wood more imperishable, 
but to make assurance doubly sure. 

Sir Wm. Burnett's process has for its object the 
coagulation of the albumen of the wood. For this 
purpose he uses a solution of chloride of zinc in the 
proportion of about 1 lb. to 4 gallons of water. The 
timber requires to be immersed in this for about two 
days for each inch in thickness, and afterwards taken out 
and dried. To expedite the process the solution may be 
forced into the pores of the wood by hydraulic pressure. 
This treatment is found to harden the wood considerably, 
and it is claimed for it that it is a preservation against 
dry rotj mildew, and white ants. 

Salts of lead have also been tried for preserving wood, 
either by themselves or mixed with other antiseptic 
matters, such as creosote, phenic acid, &c. The salts of 
lead which are considered as best adapted for use in the 
preservation of wood are the plumbates of potassia, soda, 
and lime, double hyposulphite of lead and of soda, the 
ammonio- plumbic salts, the basic acetates and pyrolignites 
of lead and their analogues. In order to fix the soluble 
composition of lead in the wood, gaseous re-agents, such 
as ammoniacal and sulphurous vapours, are usually 
employed. 

Amongst the other remedies for dry rot, &c., may be 
mentioned corrosive sublimate ; a mixture of sulphate of 
copper and sulphuric acid in the proportion of lib. of 
each to 6 gallons of water, sulphate of iron, salts of lead, 
oil of tar and carbolic acid. 
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TIMBER CONVERSION. 



It is impossible to lay down any rules as to wood 
conversion so as to utilize the wood to the best advantage. 
Each log must be judged separately, as what may be 
economy in one case may be great waste in another. Many 
timber converters have plans and theories of their own, 
which they may. have evolved 
from their own special expe- 
riences ; these as a rule they 
studiously keep to themselves : 
but even were they published 
their value would be proble- 
matical, as what would suit 
the market or special require- 
ments of one district may be 
unsuited to another. Large 
timber, if sound, is usually 
cut into planks as fig. 50. 

When a number of planks are wanted the same 
width, the best plan is to square up the log by re- 
moving one or two boards on each side, and then reduce 
the balk to the number of planks required as illustrated 
by fig. 51. 

In converting large wainscot oak in order to obtain the 
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greatest display of medullary rays, Hasseufratz recom- 
mends sawing it similar to fig. 52. 




FIO. 51. 




Fio. 52. 



We give sketches (figs. 53 and 54), showing two Con- 
tinental methods of working logs. Fig. 53 represents 
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the manner of working a log most convenient in those 
cases where flitches are required, as well as thin boards. 
Fig. 54 is the most advantageous where boards of different 
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thicknesses are required. It is, however, as we have 
before said, impossible to lay down any fixed rule to be 
followed; the workman must in each case adopt the mode 
vhich suits best the size, shape, and condition of the 
piece of timber he is operating upon, as, for instance, it 
would be extremely foolish to cut up a log affected with 
"heart," "cup" or "star" shake, or "foxiness," into 





thin boards, necessitating in many cases a large amount 
of waste, when it would probably be sufficiently strong 
and sound to cut up into serviceable scantlings. Again, 
if care is taken in ditching, the defective portions of a 
heart may be cut out, leaving only sound timber. 

Great care should always be taken in converting logs 
to arrive at the exact cost of the scantling cut from them 
before quoting a price. With English timber the cost of 
felling, haulage, labour, waste, percentage for rent and 
taxes and use of machinery, should be carefully esti- 
mated ; and in the case of imported timber, the freight. 
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rail carriage (if any), insurance, dock daes, &c., must be 
borne in mind. 

In giving a quotation for certain sizes and lengths of 
scantling, carefully note how your logs will work up into 
these sizes and lengths, or whether you have to cut to 
waste, or leave unsaleable lengths or sizes on hand. 
These are vital points in saw-mill economy that are 
however, sometimes neglected, or not done carefully 
enough. There is also the risk of unsound logs which 
must not be lost sight of. As a rule, the value of 
scantling increases in proportion to the size of the log. 

It will be found advantageous with some timbers — ^for 
instance^ ash — to reduce it to planks soon after it is 
felled, as if left long in the log it will open deep shakes, 
considerable loss in conversion thus arising. 

In France the method of hewing timber generally in 
vogue is to follow the taper or natural growth of the tree; 
in comparing this plan with the English practice of 
squaring or siding, it has been urged that the loss in 
conversion would be greater with the French than the 
English timber : this has, however, proved not to be the 
case, as the loss is some 5 per cent less with the French 
than the English. Another plan of dressing often pur- 
sued in Cuba and Central America is to dress the timber 
up quite square, but with two or three stops or drops in 
the diameter of the log in order to secure as much timber 
as possible in the stem of the tree. 

The question of manufacturing deals and battens, 
with or without the natural hearts of the tree in them, 
has long been a moot point between producers and con- 
sumers ; but although there would be more waste, and 
the hearts may be suitably used for some purposes, we 
certainly think the fairest course — ^at any rate to the 
onsumar — ^is that the saw should be run down the 
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centre of each log ; a buyer is then able to see what he 
purchases. A deal thus made without heart will be 
less liable to artificial shakes when drying, and should 
command a better price than deals made with hearts in 
them, in which shakes cannot be avoided. As an 
argument against retaining the hearts in deals and 
battens, it is well known that wheelwrights when season- 
ing in the log, often bore out the heart of the wood : this 
allows a more even and rapid seasoning, with a greater 
freedom from external shakes. One of the reasons, 
probably, that many producers still retain the plan of 
making deals and battens with heart centre is, they will 
if thus cut make a little larger specification. Another 
plan for getting rid of the heartwood, and one to be 
recommended with logs above 11 in. diameter, is to cut 
a plank out of the centre of the log, and rip it into 
narrow stuff suitable for door and sash making, &c. 
There would, undoubtedly, be a loss in this; but it 
should be counterbalanced by the remainder of the log 
producing sounder and better deals. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AN ESTATE WORKSHOP. 

We will first consider the selection of a suitable site ; 
this is a matter of great importance in securing economy 
of working. In building a workshop advantage should 
be taken as far as possible of a site securing good land or 
water carriage, so that timber may be readily brought 
to and taken away from it. If it is desired to convert 
heavy timber, the building should be arranged with large 
sliding doors at either end, so that the timber may be 
passed in at one end in the rough, and, after being 
worked through the various machines, passed out at the 
other as manufactured goods. A tramway should run 
down the centre of the building, and if the timber is very 
heavy, an overhead traveller will be necessary.* We 
intend, however, describing a small general workshop, as 
more suitable to ordinary requirements. 

Our illustration (Fig. bS) represents a plan of a general 
estate workshop. The building or shed is of one story, 
with platform above for timber, &c. ; it is 67 ft. long by 
85 ft. broad ; it can be built of masonry or wood, as may 
be most convenient or desirable. Its general arrange- 
ment will be understood from the refei'ence numbers 
which are explained as follows : — 

1. Office. 2. Stores. 8. Hand-power mortising, and 

* See Chapter I. 
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boring machine. 4. Carpenters' benches. 5. Back for 
deals. 6. Blacksmith's shop. 7. Forge. 8. Fan blower. 
9. Lathe for turning wood or iron. 10. Main shafting 
for driving machines (underground). 11. Pump for 
supplying water for estate or settlement. 12. Counter- 
shaft for " Estate Carpenter and Joiner " machine 
(underground). 13. Portable engine. 14. " Estate Car- 
penter and Joiner " machine, for sawing, planing, mould- 
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PIG. 56.— PLAN OP ESTATE WORKSHOPS (Scale 1 inch = 10 feet). 

ing, tenoning, slot mortising, boring, rebating, tonguing, 
grooving, mitring, cross-cutting, &c. 15. Slot mortising 
and boring table for ditto. 16. Fuel for engine. 

As regards motive-power for the workshop, if a suit- 
able fall and constant supply of water is obtainable, we 
recommend a water-wheel or turbine as the most eco- 
nomical power to employ. As in many parts of the 
country, however, a large water supply is unattainable, a 
steam-engine must be employed. The type of engine we 
recommend is the portable, as in cases of emergency it 
can be taken from the workshop, and used for pumping, 
sawing, &c., or in the harvest-time for driving a thrash- 
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ing-machine. As regards the size of engine, a 10-horse 
power is the most suitable, but certainly not less than 
S-horse power should be used. This should be con- 
structed with an extra large fire-box for burning wood, 
&c., in addition to coal or other fuel. In fixing the 
engine in position, the fly-wheel should be placed 
exactly in a line with the pulley on the main shaft that 
it has to drive. This can be done by passing a string 
along the outside edge of the fly-wheel and the pulley, 
and moving the engine or pulley till the string bears 
evenly on all the edges of the wheel. The engine must 
be fixed so that it does not rock when working, and the 
smoke-box end should be raised slightly higher than the 
fire-box end. The wheels can be let slightly into the 
ground with advantage. The shafting for driving the 
machines should be 8 in. in diameter, and fixed at a dis- 
tance of not less than 20 ft. fi:om the centre of the fly- 
wheel shaft to the centre of the shafting driven. 

The shafting, for convenience sake, should be fixed 
underground, and run transversely to the building : the 
standards and plummer blocks — the former are to be 
preferred — supporting the shafting can be fixed on brick 
piers or on thick slabs of wood. The shafting should be 
supported by bearings about every 8 ft., fixed at a dead 
level, and speeded to make about 260 revolutions per 
minute. 

The machinery selected should be of simple construc- 
tion, easily worked, and readily changed from one class 
of work to another. No. 14 on the plan represents such 
a machine. It is entitled the " Estate Carpenter and 
Joiner," and is from the designs of Messrs. Powis Bale 
and Co., wood-working engineers, 20, Budge-row, London, 
E.C. It will perform nearly all the operations required 
in a joiner's shop, including all kinds of sawing, both 
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plain and feather edged, and an adjustable guide or 
fence is fitted by which any desired bevel can be obtained. 
Fencing, firewood, &c., can also be cross-cut to any 
desired length. By the use of a revolving cutter disc in 
place of the circular saw, floor boards, &c., may be 
planed any thickness, and the wood prepared for doors 
and similar work. Plain mouldings may also be struck 
and skirtings dressed, for which purpose a moulding 
block is employed in lieu of the planing disc. For 
cutting tenons two circular saws are employed, and the 
wood to be tenoi^ed is cramped vertically, and passed 
between them. The various operations of rebating, 
tonguing, grooving, mitring, &c., can also be performed 
with facility. For the mortising and boring of gates, 
fencing, &c., a mortising table (No. 15 on plan) and 
routing tool, fitted into the end of the saw spindle, are 
used. The depths and lengths of the mortises are 
regulated by stop pieces fitted to the table. The machine 
can be instantly changed from one operation to another, 
and with a little practice a labourer will be enabled to 
turn out a large amount of satisfactory work. 

No. 3 on the plan represents a hand-power mortising 
and boring machine, adapted for mortising in hard or 
soft woods, or boring in wood or iron. With this machine 
all the lighter kinds of mortises — such as those used in 
door and other joinery work — can be cut with a truth 
and rapidity entirely unattainable by hand. 

No. 9 is a 10 in. centre lathe, adapted for turning 
either wood or iron. In the latter case a slide rest 
replaces the ordinary plain hand rest usually used for 
turning wood. We need hardly add this machine is one 
of the most useful it is possible to employ, both for 
producing new work, and for repairing old. 

The various machines should be set to a dead level, 
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and exactly at right angles to the shafting from which 
thev receive their motion. The fan-blower should have 
an impeller of 13 in. diameter, and make 2,300 revolu- 
tions per minute. This size fan will produce a blast 
sufficient for three fires. In fan-blowers of the best 
construction the outer casing is cast in two pieces, and 
divided horizontally just above the discharge pipe. By 
this plan the upper half of the casing can be lifted off, 
and the fan thoroughly cleansed as required. The 
horizontal joint should in all cases be faced, so as to 
avoid the objectionable plan of packing with red lead. 
All the working parts should be very accurately balanced, 
or, owing to the high speed at which they run, the bear- 
ings will very rapidly deteriorate. The bearings should 
be in length at least four diameters of the spindle. The 
spindles should be of steel, and efficient means of lubrica- 
tion should be secured. The driving band should be of 
even thickness, and as pliable as possible. 

We think it necessary to make these few remarks on 
fan-blowers, as many of low price and inferior construc- 
tion are sold, and when used cause much trouble and 
loss of time, at the same time producing an iiiferior 
blast. 

The tue iron of the blacksmith's forge should be about 
1\ in. diameter. If much outdoor repairing work is 
necessary, an additional iron portable forge on wheels 
should be added to the plant. 

The men employed should never be allowed to use 
the machinery haphazard, but one man should be placed 
over it, who should be made answerable for the con- 
dition of the saws, cutters, and other tools used : should 
this not be done they will generally be found out of 
order when wanted, as that which is every one's business 
is no one's. 
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In preparing wood for striking mouldings it should be 
cut feather-edged or to a bevel by the circular saw, and 
not left square, which is often done, and is extremely 
wasteful. Duplicate sets of tools should be kept, in case 
of accident. All open oU ways should be protected from 
dust, and the bearings carefully lubricated and attended 
to. 

With the plant we have sketched, a very considerable 
quantity and range of work can be turned out ; all the 
joinery required in building a house can be produced, 
of better qualityi and at an immense saving over hand 
labour. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WOOD FOR MOULDINGS. 

As regards the suitability of various woods for making 
mouldings there is a considerable difference of opinion, 
and we append some useful remarks thereon taken from 
the London " Timber Trades Journal," who say: — 

** That it has not as yet been clearly laid down which of 
the woods ordinarily employed for the making of mould- 
ings is the best for the purpose is perhaps to be accounted 
for partly because judgment has to be given more from 
the guidance of opinion than from the evidence of facts, 
partly on account of the knowledge of the advantages and 
disadvantages associated with the making of moulds from 
special woods being confined more or less exclusively to 
those whose practice it is to employ one particular kind 
of wood for the purpose, and also, no doubt, because the 
judgments of those who deal in mouldings are materially 
blinded by self-interest 

"It is a circumstance which conduces in no small 
degree to the profits of those engaged in the foreign 
timber trade that the public opinion as to the suitability 
of various woods for different purposes is of a very var^^ing 
nature. From the conflict of opinion which exists, 
merchants and all others interested in the selling of wood 
largely benefit. 

" So much has of necessity to be left to opinion, and 
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so little is to be decided by fact, that there is little 
likelihood of this or any other paper altering the various 
customs which prevail in diflferent parts of the country 
and abroad, as to the use of special kinds of wood, to any 
appreciable extent. 

" Nevertheless, the readiness with which certain manu- 
facturers of mouldings caused their opinions to be ex- 
pressed in type, is proof sufficient that the subject is of 
importance and interest to them at least. 

** Without attempting, therefore, to dogmatize on a 
matter which we have ourselves agreed to be one of 
opinion rather than of ascertainable fact, we will proceed 
to a discussion, firstly, as to the merits of yellow pine for 
mould-making. 

" Of the three woods, yellow, red, and white wood, 
yellow pine takes precedence here, if on no other account 
than of its high cost alone. 

" When yellow pine is brought into requisition for 
mould-making, it is the best quality which can alone be 
used. Experience has been the means of teaching all 
manufacturers of mouldings that true economy is alone 
to be consulted by employing wood free from defects. 

" For the making of planting and other small moulds, 
wood absolutely free from defect is an imperative necessity; 
even if the timber could be selected from the commoner 
qualities, which were free from knots and shakes, a 
possibility not likely to occur, the almost certainty would 
remain that it would be debarred from use by reason of 
the coarseness of its texture, inasmuch as mouldings 
made of it would break. There is no occasion to remark 
that yellow pine of the best quality is an exceedingly 
expensive wood. The expense of using it is not to be 
fully measured up by the first cost. It must be weighted 
with two additional charges; the first of these falls 
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upon the shoulders of the manufacturer, the second 
is borne by the consumer. When using yellow pine 
for mould-makingy the manufacturer has to contend 
with the extreme difficulty of obtaining foreign sawn 
yellow pine boards in anything like sufficient quantity, 
that isy a sufficient quantity of a good enough quality, and 
80 he is thrown back upon the necessity of using deals or 
battens. 

" The necessity is an expensive one, for by reason of it 
he is shut out from the advantages which are afibrded 
him by boards, both in the gain of wood acquired through 
their extreme thickness and in the saving of loss they 
effect by the comparative absence of heartwood. 

" The other of the two charges with which we have 
pointed out yellow pine is weighted, and which falls upon 
the consumer, is the short specification of lengths which 
has to be contended with. Upon this head Messrs. 
Laverack & Goddard, of Hull, wrote (see page 3, vol. ix., 
* Timber Trades Journal') to the following effect : — *For 
planting mouldings 12 ft. to 16 ft. lengths are suitable, but 
for architraves, back moulds, angle beads, or any class of 
mouldings used in long lengths, pine deals are generally 
too short. An ordinary cottage door requires 16J ft. of 
single or architrave moulding, and for better class doors 
17 or 18 ft. lengths, or longer, are needed. For doors 
7 X 8 ft. it would require for each door two pieces of 
architrave about 7i ft. for the sides, and one piece about 
4 ft. for the head. In such a case it is quite evident that 
pine mouldings of 12 or 14 ft. would cut very much to 
waste. The railway company allow only one waggon for 
orders of less than two tons ; therefore we cannot send 
mouldings above 16 ft. lengths in these cases, and constant 
complaints of the lengths being too short are the result.' 

" The remarks quoted above are weighty evidence of 
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the necessity of having the larger mouldings struck in 
good long lengths, coming, as the notes do, from such 
excellent authority. 

" The main advantage, perhaps the only one, which is 
attached to yellow pine as a mould-making wood, is that 
it is capable of receiving a far higher finish than is any 
sort of red wood or white wood. This favourable 
quality, which unquestionably it possesses, is one which 
is of considerable value, because the moulding part of 
joinery work standing out as it does from the plainer 
part of the work with the distinctiveness of a decoration, 
it is the more imperative that it should be highly 
finished. 

" Thus, because the highest state of finish can alone 
be giv^n to yellow pine, it is the only wood which can be 
employed for a highly decorative moulding, unless indeed 
some of the harder woods be used. 

" Some of the moulding manufacturers, who are in the 
habit of using only red wood, may take exception to this 
decision, but after a lengthened experience of mouldings 
made of the three woods, the merits of which we ai'e 
discussing, we feel perfectly clear about the assertion we 
have made. 

" Bed wood, on account of its greater abuiidance and 
comparative cheapness over yellow pine, must be said to 
rank before it as a mould-making wood. We reserve the 
case of a highly decorative, or unusually required highly- 
finished mould as an exception. 

" Gefle, Archangel, St. Petersburg, and Bjorneborg red 
wood stocks, as is well known, supply the greater pro- 
portion of moulding boards, and of these stocks we hold 
a decided preference for Gefle. Mixed Gefle red wood 
boards, of such well-known and highly esteemed brands 
as the SKB, for instance, are hardly to be excelled by 
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any wood for mould-making. In addition to their well- 
recognised freedom from knots and shakes, the wood 
possesses a certain mellowness of nature and richness of 
colour which is perhaps not attached to any other class 
of wood. There are, of course, excellent qualities asso- 
ciated with Archangel red wood, and we have of late had 
expressed to us hy manufacturers exceedingly favourable 
opinions of certain Bjorneborg stock ; but our own 
observation has led us to attach our favour to Gefle 
wood. St. Petersburg red wood boards are not at all 
times to be relied upon for quality, although bracketed as 
Ists. 

" The abundance of red wood boards and their su- 
periority over deals and battens for mould-making cause 
them nearly always to be used, and their long specifi- 
cations avoid the inconvenience and loss which it has 
been pointed out are attached to the use of pinewood 
mouldings. 

" Red wood mouldings should always be employed in 
exterior work, such, for instance, as the outside of front 
doors, on account of their weather-resisting qualities. 
These, and the saving effected by reason of their longer 
lengths, are the qualities in which red wood moulding 
excels yellow pine moulding, and for the rest it is a 
matter of relative price, with which question, as between 
the two, this paper has not any concern. 

" But although we may be able to disregard any slight 
difference of cost there may lie betwixt red wood and pine 
mouldings, we cannot overlook the fact that in the great 
bulk of cottage building which is continually going on 
there is required an enormous quantity of mouldings, the 
quality of which is hardly so important a consideration as 
their price. 

*' Common, knotty, shaken, or cross-grained red wood 
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is not at all suitable for mould -making, and to meet the 
requirements of those who want cheap mouldings, some 
makers have produced a very tolerable article out of crown 
Biga white wood and mixed Swedish white wood boards. 
These boards come in long lengths, and they are therefore 
economical to use in that respect, and some that we have 
recently inspected bear an excellently finished surface. 
We have been informed on good authority that, provided 
the wood has undergone a proper seasoning treatment, 
the moulds, when placed in an inside position, stand 
exceedingly well. 

" There can be no doubt that one of the requirements 
of the times is well-finished white wood mouldings, struck 
out of well-seasoned wood, in good long lengths, and 
capable of being sold at a cheap rate. To the production 
of such an article our moulding-mills will sooner or later 
have to devote some measure of their attention. 

" It is not at all necessary that the production of such 
mouldings should be regarded with disfavour, as tending 
in the direction of slipshod work. Certain builders 
require a sound but cheap article, and it is better that 
cheap mouldings should be struck out 01 the best white 
wood rather than out of common red wood or common 
pine. Best white wood will stand better than either of 
the two latter sorts of wood ; in fact, it yet remains to be 
proved that best white wood will not, if it be properly 
seasoned, stand for inside work the test of any con- 
ditions which may reasonably be expected to be required 
of it." 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A SAW-MILL. 

In arranging a saw-mill the great points to be aimed 
at are economy and efiSciency of production. First, as 
regards economy in working, it may be taken as a broad 
principle that it is chiefly secured by reducing manual 
labour to the lowest limit by the introduction of mecha- 
nical appliances or labour-saving machinery, and by 
having the building and its arrangements well suited to 
the work to be performed. Again, in joinery and similar 
wood works where manufactured articles are turned out, 
the division of labour system should in all cases be 
carried out as far as possible ; this may appear old advice, 
but it will bear repeating. Owing to the scarcity of skilled 
labour and the high wages paid in A^merica, the division 
of labour system and the introduction of special machinery 
have of late years made greater progress there than in this 
country, and it is found that the workman by constant 
repetition of the same work will increase the output of 
his machine or hand labour 15 or even 20 per cent. 
In this coimtry, although it must be admitted we labour 
under different conditions, and the works are not as a 
rule of so great a magnitude, a man is often allowed to 
do a variety of work, the result being a reduced output. 
As regards the labour employed, the highly skUled, and 
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consequently highly paid, workman, is as a rule the 
cheapest, the first difference in cost being soon counter- 
balanced by an increased output from the machine, and 
a better average quality. Where a steady and imiform 
business of a certain class is carried on, we are strongly 
in favour of piece work. Much has been written for and 
against this system, but as far as our experience extends, 
a man is rarely or never found who will perform the same 
amount of work whilst working by the day or hour as he 
wiU whilst on piece work. Piece work, which by the 
way should never be carried to excess, also encourages 
diligence and energy, and the skilful workman thereby 
reaps in wages his just value. Of course in some high 
classes of work, such as is sometimes found in cabinet- 
making or joinery, it is diflficult to introduce piece 
work with advantage, but for the vast majority of wood 
manufactures it is undoubtedly the true system. 

Of course in piece work, workmen have the greatest 
interest in completing the work with all possible speed. 
Care must therefore be taken that it is not allowed to be 
scamped, and on no account should quality be sacrificed 
to quantity of output. Piece work has also the addi- 
tional advantage of offering a premium to the operator 
for keeping his machine and tools in constant use, and 
in the highest state of efficiency. 

In some builders* or joiners' establishments it is the 
custom to allow the men to use some of the machines 
haphazard : thus, if a carpenter wishes a tenon, he goes 
and cuts it on the machine. Except in very small 
establishments, this practice is not necessary, and should 
be discouraged, as the knives or saws are never in order, 
for what is every one's business is no one's. In some 
mills a man is employed to look after the tools and 
nothing else ; if an intelligent, talented man can be found, 
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this is as it should be. He must, however, be a man 
that is not bound by prejudice, or say because his grand- 
father sharpened a saw or cutter at a certain angle, that 
it therefore under all circumstances must be right ; but 
one who can adapt himself to circumstances, and will 
not, to save himself trouble, use the same shaped tooth 
and " set " for working poplar as he would for oak. In 
fact, the office of saw sharpener and toolman in a saw- 
mills or joinery works is perhaps the most important in 
the place, as badly or improperly sharpened tools means 
loss of power, output, and quality. 

Where more than one saw is employed, a saw-sharpen- 
ing machine can be used with advantage. The economical 
advantages accruing from the use of a saw sharpener are 
considerable, it being capable of turning out at least as 
much work as six men sharpening by hand, and of better 
quality. All the teeth can readily be made of the same 
shape, space, lead, and depth of gullet, and they can be 
topped and proportioned all alike. At the same time 
the use of files and the fly press for gulleting can be 
dispensed mth. The practice of touching up the saws 
with files after they have left the machine should be 
discountenanced, as the cutting action of the revolving 
emery disc used in the saw-sharpening machine, in addi- 
tion to engendering heat in the points of the saw teeth, 
owing to the rapidity of its motion through the air, 
causes a cooling process to go on at the same time, 
which, when the sharpening is completed, leaves the 
teeth with a considerable amount of hardness ; they con- 
sequently wear longer than if left with their "skin" 
soft, as is the case with hand sharpening. The quality 
of the emery discs should be undoubted, and of not too 
coarse a grit. 

In large establishments where much green timber is 
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converted, to prevent the saw 
teeth becoming rapidly dulled 
and worn, it will be found advan- 
tageous to remove at any rate the 
rough scaly exterior portion of 
the bark : this can be done by 
passing the timber beneath a 
revolving cutter block, arranged 
in advance of the saw teeth. The 
best plan with which we are 
acquainted is to momit a cutter 
block, in a pendulum frame, 
swinging from above. This 
should be counterbalanced by 
weight ; and the frame can easily 
be lowered to or raised from the 
log by a rope passing over a p 
grooved wheel, and under the g 
immediate control of the sawyer. 
Adjustable shields should be 
fitted to the cutter block, and 
allowed to act as guides to the 
cutter, raising or lowering them 
as they pass over any inequalities 
in the timber. 

As wooden block pavement 
has recently been extensively 
adopted, it may be useful to con- 
sider the most rapid and econo- 
mical way of cross-cutting the 
deals, of which it is usually com- 
posed, to the proper lengths. 
After trying several plans, we 
are in favour of arranging, say 
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half-a-dozen circular saws on a spindle, mounted in a 
pendulum frame, and arranged to swing from above. 
The saws may be set any desired distance apart by 
means of collars. The wood to be cross-cut should be 
placed at right angles to the saws, on a table arranged 
with openings, through which the peripheries of the saws 
can pass. 

With one man to swing the pendulum, and pass the 
saws through the wood, and another to place the deals 
in position, a large amount of work may be got through. 
If preferred, the swing of the pendulum and saws may 
be made automatic, and worked by power, and the deals 
brought into position by an endless belt ; but this is only 
necessary where very large output is required. 

For cross- cutting logs where a steam cross-cutting 
saw is not employed, we can recommend the American 
cross-cut saw, with teeth, as, shown in our sketch (fig. 56), 
as being both rapid in action and clean cutting, with 
little drag on the saw. 

Again, all planing and moulding irons should be 
sharpened with the greatest possible accuracy, and at the 
proper angle for the various kinds of wood, &c. In the 
case of long irons, such as those used on trying-up 
machines, it is impossible to grind them true when held 
by the hand on an ordinary grindstone. For this purpose 
the grindstone should be fitted with a compound slide 
rest, and a water- of- Ayr stone attached for setting the 
irons after grinding. It will be seen from the sketch 
(fig. 57) that the slide rest shown at the back of the stone 
is fitted with a screw arrangement, by which the irons 
can be set to any desired angle, and kept at that angle 
without moving when being sharpened. By means of 
the slide and handle shown, the iron may be traversed 
across the face of the stone in one exact line ; should it 
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be necessary to take a second cut off the iron, it may be 
readily set nearer to the stone by the hand wheel shown 
a.t the back of the rest. The water-of-Ayr stone ia provided 
■with a smpil extra trough and rest. 



1. 57. — GRINDSTONE, H 



It will be found much better to sharpen moulding irons 

by grinding than by filing, as the process of softening the 
steel and rebardeniug is at the best uncertain, and the 
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nature of the steel is certainly not improved. For grind- 
ing moulding irons some half-dozen BUston grindstones 
of about 14 in. diameter, and of thicknesses varying from 
1 in. up to 2J^ in., are generally employed: these are 
mounted on a spindle fitted in a cast-iron trough supplied 
with water. The stones are turned up to suit the shapes 
of the moulding irons most commonly in use. 

If many plane irons are in use, an automatic plane iron 
grinding machine may be employed with advantage, as 
by this means a straight edge and perfect bevel may be 
obtained on the irons with unskilled labour. An emery 
cup wheel for sharpening, instead of a disc or stone, will 
be found both cheap and accurate, the knife being ground 
to a truer bevel and less convex than is the case when 
using a solid disc or stone. The emery cup wheel 
should be mounted on the end of a spindle running in 
an adjustable sliding head or bracket, which can be 
advanced as the cup wheel becomes worn. The knife to 
be planed is fixed in an adjustable frame arranged to 
swivel to any desired angle, and this is mounted on a 
travelling slide, which, by means of a rack and pinion or 
other gear, traverses the plane iron past the face of the 
cup wheel. By means of suitable stops the travelling 
slide may be made to traverse to suit either long or short 
knives, and to throw itself out of gear when the gi'inding 
is completed. If emery is employed to sharpen, the cut 
should always be light, or the temper of the edge of the 
iron may be damaged. 

For grinding down and shaping cutters the emery 
wheel will be found much more rapid and economical 
than either files or grindstone ; prejudice and the intro- 
duction of emery discs of an inferior quality have, how- 
ever, in a measure retarded their general use. If an 
emery disc of good quality is used, and a fair trial given 
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to it, it will, we feel sure, be found a most labour-saving 
and valuable implement. Emery wheels should in all 
cases be mounted on well-made and substantially-built 
frames, as they will be found to run better, and cut truer, 
and with less liability to accident, than if mounted in 
a rickety wooden frame, as is often the case. 

Emery wheels or discs can be very profitably employed 
for planing, dressing, or glazing metal surfaces, planing 
irons, chisels, &c. All kinds of emery wheels, saw 
sharpeners, &c. should be arranged in rooms by them- 
selves, so that any emery dust that may arise in working 
may be kept away from the bearings of any machines. 
If many wheels are in use, it will be found best to use a 
small exhaust or suction fan, which will carry away the 
dust &om the room as made. 

It has been many times asked. Which is the better for 
saw-mill work, a hard or a soft emery disc ? After con- 
siderable experience, we prefer a moderately soft disc, 
which will be found to cut quicker, and heat and glaze 
less than a hard one. It will, of course, wear out quicker 
than a hard disc, but an3rthing lost in this way is more 
than repaid from the increased output. Another advantage 
in favour of the soft wheel is, that it requires less pressure 
to take a heavy cut, and therefore is less likely to case- 
harden the material on which it is operating. For rough 
grinding purposes, such as cleaning up castings, &c., a 
hard wheel should be used. For fine grinding or polish- 
ing a fine soft wheel is the best. As we have before 
remarked, it is false economy to use cheap wheels, as 
they are unsatisfactory in working and dangerous. Thin 
wheels of large diameter should be avoided ; unless for 
special work, nothing thinner than \ in. should be used, 
and this should be of a diameter not exceeding 12 in. 
For saw-sharpening purposes a thickness of -f to f in., 
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fvith a diameter of 12 in., will be found the most useful 
sizes ; for very fine saw teeth a disc \ in. thick may be 
used, but its diameter should not exceed 6 in. Care 
should be taken that no wheel is used that is twisted or 
warped, or at all out of balance, or of unequal thickness 
or density, as it becomes exceedingly dangerous when 
run at the high rate of speed necessary to do rapid and 
effective cutting. The best kind of emery wheels are, we 
believe, tiumed up and tested at a high speed in a lathe 
before being sent out, and if all wheels were so treated, 
accidents from wheels flying to pieces would be extremely 
rare. 

Emery wheels, for whatever purpose they may be used, 
should never be run without large washers or flanges on 
either side of them. These are best made slightly concave 
on their inner side, and a thin piece of packing — ^leather 
will do very well — placed between them and the wheel, 
and tightly screwed up. Care should be taken, however, 
that they are not screwed too tight, as thin wheels 
especially are liable to crack under excessive pressure, 
and are then, of course, extremely dangerous. All emery 
wheels should be fitted with a strong guard, and they 
should fit on their spindles easily. Should a wheel 
become imtrue, so that the centrifugal force set in 
motion makes it jump or run untrue in working, it 
becomes dangerous, and should be turned up. The best 
way to turn up, bevel, or round emery wheels, is to use a 
diamond-pointed tool. In lieu of this, constantly damp 
the wheels with a sponge, and scrape or turn them with 
a thin piece of iron. This, however, is rather a slow 
process. K a wheel becomes glazed on the surface, in the 
first place wet it with a sponge, and scrape it with a piece 
of hoop iron. Should the glaze arise from grease, which 
is often the case, this will clean the wheel, and make a 
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&esh face. Wheels will, however, glaze on the face if 
they are unsuited to the work they are doing. In this 
case a wheel of a different grit should be tried, or the 
face of the wheel should be roughed.* All articles to 
be ground should be thoroughly cleaned from oil or 
grease. 

Emery wheels will be found extremely useful, not only 
for sharpening saws, but for grinding and reducing all 
kinds of cutters, and as their merits become better known 
their adoption will be more universal than they now are. 
A wheel about 20 in. in diameter by 3 in. wide will be 
found a suitable size for the general purposes of a saw- 
mill. It should be fitted with an adjustable ^ide for 
holding plane irons to any desired angle, although emery 
wheels, as we have before remarked, should not be used 
for putting a finishing edge on irons, but for reducing 
the back of the cutting edge to a proper angle. 

In working emery wheels great care should be taken 
that they are run at a correct speed (see chapter on 
Speeds). If they are run too fast they may fly to pieces, 
and if too slow they will not cut properly. We give 
some of the reasoos which cause emery wheels to fly to 
pieces, so that they may be guarded against as much as 
possible : — (1) From running at too high a speed; (2) from 
cracking of the wheel at the spindle hole, by the expansion 
of the spindle, and from the wheel fitting too tight; 
(3) from a blow, or from screwing up the washers on 
side too tight; (4) from the wheel being warped in 
shape, or unsound, or out of balance; (6) from the 
wheel becoming too hot, owing to the work being forced 
against it. 

A considerable source of danger in most manufactories 
is the grindstone, either from its flying to pieces, the 
danger in shifting the belt, or in the workman, when 
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grinding, getting his hand between the rest and the stone. 
In most cases the grindstone is driven directly from the 
main shaft, and owing to the large power required to 
drive it or when the stone is being turned up, the belt, 
at any rate with large stones, is continually stretching 
and slipping off the driving pulley, and many fatal ac- 
cidents have occurred through forcing this belt on again 
by hand. In lieu of driving direct from the main shaft, 
it will be found safer in this case to employ a countershaft 
with fast and loose pulleys; and the striking gear to 
throw the belt on and off should be arranged immediately 
under the hand of the workman using the grindstone, so 
that in case of accident the stone may immediately be 
thrown out of motion. 

In speaking of economy in the saw-mill, it should, of 
course, be the aim of the management to throw as 
little wood on to the waste heap as possible. This is 
particularly the case .in this country, where timber is 
dear, and where short stuff may be worked up into sashes, 
doors, box stuff, or firewood, with advantage; but in 
countries where much pine timber is grown it will often pay 
as well to bum it, as in many cases the cost of carriage and 
expenses in conveying the manufactured article to the 
market will considerably exceed the cost of conveying 
rough timber to the same place, and thus the rough 
timber may be converted at the place of sale, and the 
residue made into box stuff, &c., at a less cost than the 
box stuff could be sent from the mill where it was made 
to the same market. At the same time, if the manu- 
factured goods had to go through many hands, and 
became knocked about or damaged in transit, the selling 
price would be still further reduced. In isolated countries 
it therefore requires very careful consideration whether it 
will pay best to bum or manufacture the waste wood ; 
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this consideration in some cases with which we are 
acquainted has not been given, and the result has been 
that the machinery employed has been thrown on one 
side. Again, the competition between rail and water 
carriage should be carefully studied. 

Owing to the nature of the fuel used in many saw-mills, 
the boilers are subject to the extremes of expansion and 
contraction, and they should therefore be managed with 
the greatest care, to prevent any deposit of scale on the 
heating surfaces. 

Another important point in economical management is 
to always have the various machines fully employed ; and, 
taking everything into consideration, it will be better to 
have a moderate number of machines fully occupied than 
a larger number only partially occupied. It is very 
essential that the machines should be exactly adapted to 
the work required to be turned out, but how often do we 
see people saddled with a lot of expensive plant ill-suited 
to their wants ? 

In cabinet work and other manufactured woodwork the 
cost price should be regularly taken out, especially if 
made by different sets of workmen, so that they may 
be compared and checked one against the other; thi?, 
however, is often neglected, and an article is assumed to 
cost a certain sum, whilst in reality it may be costing 
more. In taking the cost price, not less than 20 per cent. 
should be added for incidental expenses, such as tools, 
rent, taxes, repairs, depreciation, gas, fire insurance, oil, 
and stores. We do not intend here to discuss the labour 
question, but without doubt the various trades unions in 
this country have done much to render competition with 
other countries much more difficult, by encouraging the 
system of higher wages and less production. 

Except when men are working on piece work, it is 
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advisable that in all cases they should book their time on 
all the work they are employed on without exception; 
although in some cases this may not be necessary, it acts 
as a check on day workmen if they understand that their 
time is likely to be dissected. The writer has found the 
most convenient plan is to book all work to an order 
number as it comes in, and, as the work is given to the 
various men, this order number is given also, and the 
men directed to charge their time to it; the cost price can 
thus in all cases be more readily arrived at. A small 
board for booking the tune on, stamped with a number 
corresponding to that used by the workman, can be 
issued every day as he takes his ticket and given in by 
him as he leaves the mill after finishing work. 

In any mill where piece work is not in vogue the 
manager or foreman's ofi&ce should be made chiefly of 
glass, and so situated that he can command a good view 
of the mill. A code of working rules should be drawn up 
and rigorously enforced. Another important point is to 
keep a supply of work always ready for each machine, so 
that they may never be kept standing, as should a work- 
man find himself running short of material, he will almost 
instinctively hang on the job. In cabinet or other wood- 
working establishments, where the men are very highly 
paid, this, of course, is especially important, and, in 
addition, first-class men should never be employed on 
inferior work, and it will in large establishments be found 
to pay to employ laboiurers to bring the materials to and 
from the machines. 

Economy of material should also be carefully studied, 
as well as economy of labour. This is very often dis- 
regarded in woodworks, and all kinds of useful short ends, 
&c., which could be worked up, are thrown to feed the 
boiler. Again, men are in the habit of taking a better 
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quality of wood than the nature of their work requires. 
This should be guarded against as far as possible, as the 
amount lost in one single instance may not be much, 
but multiplied many times over it soon reaches a respect- 
able sum. All stores should be charged to each machine, 
and it will be found well to give them each a number. 

In working a moulding and shaping machine, it will be 
found best to use one cutter only on the block, with a 
metal blank on the opposite side of the head to balance 
it, instead of two cutters sharpened to the same profile, 
as it is practically impossible to continually sharpen two 
complicated cutters exactly alike, as the temper of the 
steel may vary, and the wear of the cutters be unequal, 
the result being that wavy or imperfect mouldings are 
turned out. 

We must not omit to call attention to the necessity of 
keeping the grindstone used for sharpening the plane 
iron^ perfectly true on the face ; this can best be done by 
using a mechanical grindstone dresser, and for this pur- 
pose the little tool (Brunton's patent) which we illustrate 
at figs. 68 and 69 will be found extremely useful. The 
rest must be bolted firmly to the grindstone trough, and 
in such a position that the centre line of the tool spindle 
is in line with the centre of the grindstone spindle. In 
commencing to turn up the stone, see that the cutting 
tool is set at the right angle, and take a moderate cut, say 
\ in. deep. Do not take the cut right across the stone, as, 
should the stone be tender, a piece might be broken off 
by the cutter at the edge. Therefore stop the cut two 
or three inches from the edge (according to the size of 
the stone), and withdraw the cutter from touching the 
stone, slack the nuts, and turn the top of the rest so as to 
cut tJie opposite way ; and turn the portion of the stone 
left to the same diameter as the remainder. Never draw 



the cutter back across the stone for a fresh cut whilst it 

is touching. If the grindstone is very tender, break off 

the comer of the stone with the tool before taking a cut. 

The stone may be turned either wet or dry, but by 

preference it should 

be damp, as no dust 

is made. 

We have already 
given some notes on 
the management and 
working of saws. 

Waste of steam 
power is a fruitful 
cause of loss; in a saw* 
mill, perhaps, more 
than in most other 
factories. There are 
several ways of guard- 
ing against this. First, 
by the employment of 
an engine fitted with 
an automatic expan* 
sion slide, which regu- 
lates the consumption 
of the steam to the 
power required to 
drive the machines ac- 
FiG. SB. tually in motion. In 

engines not so fitted 
much depends on the boiler attendant, who should, after a 
little experience, be able to gauge the average pressure 
required, and keep his boiler close to this point : hut 
how often do we find boilers either blowing off, or the 
pressure of steam down so low that, if an extra saw bench 
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is put on, the engine speed is immediately slackened, and 
all the machines made to run under their speeds, with a 
corresponding loss in the qnality and quantity of the 
output. In some cases also a machine has to stand till a 
higher pressure of steam is obtained. 

It is important that a thoroughly good mill foreman is 
employed — a man who knows what to do and how to do it 
— and we are in favour of allowing a foreman, in addition 
to his weekly wages, a small bonus or commission on 
results above a certain point ; it is astonishing even with 



steady, honest men, what a fiUip their energies receive 
when they think they are working for themselvet. If 
piece work is in vogue, the sub-contracting of it should 
not be permitted under any circumstances, as the restdt 
is, almost invariably, either bad workmanship or under- 
paid or overworked men. In a mill for wood conversion 
money is often lost from the plant not being completed 
with those additions which in any degree lessen the 
labour of handling the material or keeping the various 
tools in a greater degree of efficiency. The various 
useful articles which we shall enumerate are not, of 
course, necessary to everj- class of wood conversion, but 
may be added or left out, as necessity dictates. In 
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large saw-mills the use of the following will be found 
advantageous : — 

Wellington traveller, plane iron grinder, with water of 
Ayr stone attached (in lieu of water of Ayr stone an 
emery composition disc may be used), moulding iron 
grinder, grindstone dresser, saw-sharpening machine, 
band saw-sharpening frame, packing pieces for saw 
frames, duplicate sets of cutters, forge, portable vice, 
pulley blocks, belt stretcher, belt shifter, belt fasteners 
or laces, handtrucks or tramways for conveying material, 
timber-hauling apparatus for ditto, extra lubricators, emery 
wheels, .Turkey stones, saw-files, oil, &c. 

A steam glue heater, heated by the exhaust steam, 
should be used in cabinet and joinery works, also buffing 
wheels, and where doors, tables, &c., fire made, sand- 
papering machines will save a large amount of hand 
labour. We do not recommend the use of a gulleting 
press for re-toothing saws; the teeth, in fact, should 
never be allowed to get so short as to make re-toothing 
necessary : the gulleting should be done with the saw- 
sharpening machine. 

All stores should be under the charge of one man, who 
should book against each the things given out. Dirt 
and confusion in a mill should be strictly avoided ; in 
fact, there should be a place for everything and everything 
in its place. 

A large number of hints on Saw Mill management 
will be found in the Author's companion volume 
* 'Woodworking Machinery,'* &c. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

PORTABLE SAWING MACHINERY FOR FOREST USE. 

In countries where the distances and cost of transport 
are great, it will often be found most economical to con- 
vert timber in the forest close to where it is cut down ; 
it can thus at once be made into a marketable form, in 
the shape of flitches, deals, boards, or panelling, and 
a considerable amount of haulage saved. As regards 
motive power a portable engine is the best form to 
employ, as it may readily be moved from place to place ; 
this should be constructed with an extra large fire-box 
for burning chips and sawdust. 

For log sawing a portable timber or reciprocating saw 

frame is to be preferred ; all the working parts should 

combine strength with lightness as far as possible, so as 

to facilitate transport, and they should be extremely 

well made to avoid the chance of a breakdown. The 

carriage and side framing should be on the "box" 

system, which ensures increased rigidity and steadiness 

in working without increasing the weight. With this 

object in view the base of the frame should be bolted to 

long pieces of timber which should rest on the ground. 

The travelling wheels on which the frame is mounted 

should be let into the ground somewhat, and wedged up 

with pieces of wood. The general arrangement of the 

u 2 
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machine is similar to an ordinary log frame, and a 
moveable apparatus for cutting deals may or may not be 
fitted. It will be found preferable to drive the swing or 
saw frame by means of a bell crank from the main or 
crank shaft. The carriage carrying the machine should 
be arranged to turn at any angle, and the iron rails which 
support the timber carriages should be fixed on longi- 
tudinal timber, and set to a dead level. The timber 
carriages should be fitted with adjustable clips and 
transverse arrangement to facilitate the cutting of twisted 
or crooked logs. The frame may be driven by a belt 
direct from the engine. No countershaft or intermediate 
gear being necessary, it will be better to drive off a 
pulley fitted on the engine-crank shaft ^lian off the 
fly-wheel itself. 

A portable circular saw bench is also well adapted for 
forest use ; it can be mounted on a pair of strong iron 
wheels, and fitted with shafts for a horse, so that it can 
readily be moved from place to place. It can be used 
with advantage in conjunction with a log frame, and if 
employed for edging flitches or deals two or more saws 
should be mounted on the spindle. The main frame of 
the bench should be cast in one piece, and the travelling 
wheels mounted in slides, so that they need not be re- 
moved when the bench is required to work, but by means 
of a worm and worm-wheel, or other suitable gearing, 
the bench may be lowered to the ground, and the wheels 
stow themselves away below the top of the bench frame. 
A drag-rope feed saw bench is preferable to any other 
for forest use, except a rack bench, which is as a rule 
too ponderous to be moved about with facility. If a 
rack saw bench is used, to secure portability, it should 
be constructed chiefly of hard wood, and so jointed that 
it may readily be taken to pieces. In all machines used 
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in the forest, complication should be avoided, as, should 
a breakdown occur and the nearest engineer reside some 
hundreds of miles away, as is often the case, a great loss 
is occasioned ; in fact, it is advisable that duplicate sets 
of bearings, &c., should be taken with the machines, and 
these could be fitted to their places by the engine-driver 
or sawyer. 

Mechanical tree-fellers have come into slight use in 
some districts, but as we have in our previously published 
book * noticed these, we shall not here dwell further on 
them. Forest machinery should be carefully fixed before 
being set to work, as any little time spent in this way is 
amply repaid by an improved quality of output. 

Extracting Roots. 

For removing the stumps and roots of heavy timber 
nothing is so effective as a charge of dynamite, and as the 
use of this explosive becomes better understood it will 
doubtless come into more general use for the purpose. 
An antifriction or rolling cam-press has also been used 
with more or less success. For extracting roots, stones, 
or stumps of moderate dimensions, the little apparatus 
we illustrate herewith (fig. 60) will be found extremely 
useful. As'wiU be seen from the sketch, the lifting 
power is obtained by means of a lever and catch, acting 
on a ratchet wheel, and the power of which one man 
working on the lever is capable of exerting is from five to 
six tons. Owing to its extreme simplicity, it is not likely 
to get out of order, it can be readily moved from place to 
place, and will be found of considerable value in clearing 
land. The shear poles are usually made from 7 ft. to 

* " Wood-working Machinery : Its Rise, Progress, and Construction.*' 
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10 ft. high, generally allowing sufiScient room for a low 
truck to be ran beneath the roots, and they may thus 
easily be removed from the ground. Another method 
often employed in Canada for removing very obstinate 
stamps is to bore several holes in a vertical direction 
through the stump, then fill these holes with coal oil, and 



ne. 60. — Boot EmtACToii. 

allow it to soak into the wood, continuing the operation 
until the stump is pretty well saturated ; a good fire must 
then be lighted round it, when it will, if the plan has 
been properly carried out, bum right down into the 
ground. 

There are many other varieties of stump extractors 
amongst those used in America and other countries, 
where much land clearing has to be done; we may 
mention the following : — An extractor consisting of a 
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lever and claw arrangement : the lever is mounted on 
strong wheels which act as a fulcrum, and the claw 
catches over the stump in a way somewhat similar to a cant 
hook. Horses are used to pull the lever over by means 
of a strong rope, and this tips or levers the stump out of 
the groimd. Another plan is to mount a toggle in a 
frame fixed over the stump : an upright hoisting bar and 
lever are also fixed in the frame, and these are worked by 
means of chains or ropes. Capstans are also used for 
stump extracting : these are usually fixed to another and 
stronger stump, and the capstan lever turned by horses, 
the chain attached to the stump being at the same time 
wound round the capstan barrel. Windlasses worked by 
horses and a screw hoist mounted on a trolly and worked 
by hand are also considerably used. 

When many logs are felled in countries where there is 
much snow, sledges are largely employed for transporting 
them. It will be found best to fit these with shoes 
of Bessemer spring steel, shaped to the runner but 
with a convex or rounded bottom which will pre- 
vent the sledge from slewing on hilly ground. The 
bolt heads should in all cases be counter-sunk into 
the shoe. 
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OHAPTEB XXXIL 

ORDERING MACHINERY^ SAWS, ETC. 

In ordering or obtaining quotations for machinery be 
as explicit as possible. (1.) State the exact range of 
work you wish to perform, and the amount of it. (2.) 
If you know the type and size of the machine that will 
suit your requirements, state them. (3.) If there is any 
thing special in the nature of the wood to be worked 
state it, or send a sample. (4.) State how your machinery 
is driven, whether from above or below, and give speed 
of shafting from which you propose to drive. (6.) Should 
there be any difficulty as regards foundation from water 
or other causes, name it. (6.) In the case of renewals or 
repairs, send the old parts, if possible i if not, an exact 
sketch of what is required. 

Ordering Saws. 

In ordering circular saws, the following particulars 
should be sent to the manufacturer : — 

(1). Diameter of saw. 

(2). Gauge of saw and shape of teeth, or state kind of wood it is in- 
tended to cat, whether hard, soft, or medium. 
(3). Size of spindle and pin-hole, and distance from centre to centre. 
^4). If taper or ground-off saws are ordered, state variationB in gauga 
(5). Space or number of teeth required in each saw. 
(6). Bate of feed. 

Frame 07* Mill Web Saws. 

(1). Give length of blade over all. 

(2). Give width from back of saw to points of teeth. 
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(3). Give thickness by BirmiDgham wire gauge. 

(4). If desired to be ground taper, say the amount or the variation in 

gauges at the front and back of saw. 
(6). State if for hard or soft wood, or send sketch of the saw teeth, 

and number required per 6 in. 
(6). ISay if saws are to be buckled ; if so, give length of swing-frame 

or saw-gate over all, and the width of the cross-bars of same. 
(7). Give highest rate of feed per minute. 

Band Saws. 

(1). Give length, width, and gauge (B.W.G.) 

(2). Give number of teeth to the inch, and whether for hard or soft 

wood. 

(3). Give whether they are to be brazed, set and sharpened, or other- 
wise. 

(4). Give size of saw wheels and speed of saw in feet per minute. 

Fret or Jigger Saws. 

(1). Give' length of saw from centre to centre of pin-holes. 
(2). Give width and gauge of saw and number of teeth-points to the 
inch, or say whether for hard or soft wood. 

Plane Irons. 

(1). Give length, width, and thickness of iron. 

(2). Send template or sketch showing length, width; and position of 

slots for bolts. 
(3). Give bevel you wish the irons ground to, or say whether to work 

hard or soft wood. 

Moulding Irons. 

(1). Give sketch, or send template or section of moulding required. 
(2). Give position of slots, size of block. 
(3). State whether hard or soft wood is to be worked. 
(4). If for irregular moulding and shaping machines state type of 
iron required, and how irons are held in position. 

Mortise Chisels. 

(1). State type of chisel required, and for what purpose. 
(2). Send template or exact sketch of socket. 
(3). Give widths of chisels and the lengths required, from socket. 
(4). With rotary machines give exact sketch, or send pattern of cutter 
with size of socket 
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Boring Augers. 

(1). State type and size of augers, and for what purpose they are re- 
quired. 

(2). Send template or exact sketch of socket and length of augersi 
from socket. 

Emery Discs or Wheels. 

(1). Give diameter and thickness of disc, and if rounded or bevelled 
on the edge, give exact profile. Say for what purpose they are 
required. 

Birmingham Wire Gcmge. 
Our illustration (fig. 61) shows the Birmingham Wire, 
now almost universally employed for giving the exact 
thicknesses of 8aws« 




no. 61. 

The annexed table shows the numbers by which the 
several sizes of wires are distinguished according to the 
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•* Birmingham Wire Gauge," and the diameters of 
each in decimals of an inch and in millimetres (Holt- 
zapffel)* 



N08. of the Wires 

according to Bir- 

tnlngham Wire 

Gauge. 


Diameters of Wires in 


Decimals of Eng. 
inch. 


Millimetres. 


0000 


•454 


1153 


000 


•425 


10^79 


00 


•380 


965 





•340 


8^63 


1 


•300 


7^62 


2 


•284 


7^21 


3 


•259 


6^58 


4 


•238 


6^04 


5 


•220 


5^50 


6 


•203 


5-16 


7 


•180 


4-57 


8 


•165 


419 


9 


•148 


3-76 


10 


•134 


3^40 


11 


•120 


3-05 


12 


•109 


2-77 


13 


•095 


2-44 


U 


•083 


211 


15 


•072 


183 


16 


•065 


1^65 


17 


•058 


147 


18 


•049 


124 


19 


•042 


1-06 


20 


•036 


0^89 


21 


•032 


0^81 


22 


•028 


0-71 


23 


•025 


0^63 


24 


•022 


0^56 


26 


•020 


0^51 


26 


•018 


0^46 


27 


•016 


0-41 


28 


•014 


0-35 


29 


•013 


0-33 


30 


•012 


0-30 


31 


•010 


0^25 


32 


•009 


0-23 


33 


•008 


0-20 


34 


•007 


0-18 


35 


•005 


013 


36 


•004 


0^10 
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Birmingham Wire Oatcge, in Carpenter's Measure 



Qsxige No. 4 
6 
6 



ft 
»» 
It 



ft 
tt 

»» 



8 

„ 10 

»11 
t, 12 
,, 13 



^in. scant. 

^in. full, 
^in. scant. 
Ain. 

^in. scant, 
iin. fuU. 
Jin. 

^in. scant. 
A in. 



Buying Secondhand Machinery. 

Ab a rule our advice as to buying second-hand 
machinery is — don't. But if you will do so, go to the 
expense of having it carefully examined " by one who 
knows," before the purchase is concluded, or you may 
have to pay nearly as much to have it overhauled, and 
put into proper working order, as the diflference in cost 
between second-hand and new. This advice is parti- 
cularly necessary with complex machines. We will 
illustrate our meaning by a case, which recently came 
before us. A saw-mill owner purchased at a sale a 
steam mortising and boring machine in good order, as it 
appeared to him. As far as design went the machine 
was fairly presentable; but it was of the so-called 
** cheap" make, and when it was set to work, it was 
found that the mortising ehisel and boring bit were out 
of line. This necessitated the re-boring of the bearings, 
and as several other parts were out of truth, our 
friend altogether found himself in possession of a dear 
"bargain," which could never be made a thoroughly 
serviceable and satisfactory tool. Do not purchase old 
out-of-date machines, because they can be had cheap, as 
it never pays, the quantity and quality of the output 
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being less, and the machine as a rule constantly need- 
ing repairs. In examining a second-hand machine^ look 
first to the main framing, and see that it is substantial — 
if possible, cast in one piece, and not bolted together in 
sections — and massive enough to overcome any vibration 
in working. Examine the bearings and bushes : see if 
they are substantial, and not worn thin. Examine the 
various slides, &c., and see that they are true, and do 
not require lining up. A purchaser should also be guided 
by the name of the maker of the machine. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

BULES AS TO MEASUREMENT OF TIMBER, ETC. 

The usual formula for calculating the cubic contents 
of round timber in England is the following : — 

1. Oiutom House Calliper Measv/re, — The diameter (in inches) squared, 
multiplied by the length of the log (in feet) divided by 183. The 
quotient is the cubic contents. 

2. String Measure. — One quarter of the circumference of the log (in 
inches) squared, multiplied by the length of the log (in feet), diyided by 
113. The quotient is the cubic contents. 

The erroneous way of calculating for string measure is when 144 is 
made the divisor. 

Deals. 

To ascertain the price of deals when the price per 
hundred is known : — 

Jtule. — Multiply the number of pounds by twopence, or double it, 
which will give the number of pence each deal is worth. 

Mcample,—li deals be per 120, £30, it stands 30 x 2 = 60d. or 6«. 
per deal, and vice versd — 

K the price per deal be known, to ascertain the value 
per hundred. 

Mule, — Reduce the value of the deal into pence and divide by two, 
will give the value in pounds per hundred. 

Exa/mple. — If the price of a deal be 6*. or 60<i. it will stand 60 -i- 2 
xs 30, or £30. 
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Short Methods for reduction of Pnoe, 

To find the value of 12' X 9'' X 8'' at a rate per 
hondred, 120.12 9 8. 

Double the number of £, and make pence of same. 

Example l.—Deals @ £12 

2 



2i=2s. per deal 12 x 9 x 8. 

To find the value per hundred^ at a rate per deal, 

Halye the number of pence, and i&ake A of same. 
Uxample 1.— 12' 9" 3" @ 2*. Sd. = d2d. 

half = £16 per std. hundred, London. 
Example 2.— 12' 9" 3" @ 2«. &\d. = ZO\d, 

half = 15| = £15 6«. per hundred, London. 

To find the value per running foot of 9" X %" at a 
rate per hundred, London. 

Divide the £ by 6, and make pence. 
Example.--® 6 )£16 0^. Od, 

2} per running foot. 



Sawing is usually charged at per 100 square feet, but 
deals are sometimes charged at so much per dozen cuts, 
and according to their length. 

To find the square side of unequal-sided timber : — 

Bnle. — Multiply the two unequal sides together, and the square root of 
the product will be the answer. 

Lathwood. 
To reduce a specification of lathwood to the number of 
fathoms of any particular length : — 

Example. — How many fathoms of 4 ft. in length are there in the 
following? 

4 fathoms, 8 ft. 

6 ii 6 „ 

* »> 6 „ 



4 „ 4i„ 

5 „ 4 
7 8 

29 
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Rule. — Multiply the namber of fathoms hj the length, and divide the 
total bj the length of fathom required. Thus : -~ 

4 X 8 x= 32. 

6 X 6 = 30. 
4 X 6 = 20. 

4 X 4i= 18. 

5 X 4 = 20. 

7 X 3 = 21. 



4)141 



Annoer: 85} fathoms of 4 feet. 

Another way, and advisable to use when there are 
firactional parts of fathoms to reckon, is to find the 
namber of cubic feet in the specification, and divide it 
by the namber of cubic feet in the length of fathom, in 
which the result is required. 

Prepared Flooring. 
To find the number of squares in a room, 

1 square = 100 superficial ft. 

Multiply the length by the breadth* 

Example 1. — Room 20 x 15 

15 



3,00 = 3 squares. 

Planed and jointed flooring is sold either by the " leaf" 
or " square." 

SmU. — If sold by the square, multiply length of each leaf, in feet, by 
breadth in inches, and divide product by 12 : result will be number of 
superficial feet in each leaf. The number of such leaves required for 
square is easily obtained by dividing into 100. 

Or, multiply the number of square feet by 12, and divide by " length 
of board, multiplied by >%'eadth.'* 

Roofing Measurements. 

Method of finding Nwrniher of Squares in Roof 

Given the length and breadth of building, to find num- 
ber of squares for raftering. 
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Length of house, 40 ft. in clear, or including 2 walls of 18" thici 
= 43 ft. ; breadth, 18 ft. in clear, or including 2 walls of 18" thick 
= 21 ft out to out. 

The two-thirds of breadth. Id', will give length of rafter ; therefore, 
rafter = 12 ft 

Each side of roof will be 4(y x 12' = 480 

40 X 12 = 480 

9.60 



Or 9J square nearly for raftering. 

Method of findiiyg the Number of Superficial Feet in Greenhouse 

(♦* Lean-to" or Single Eoof). 

Multiply the length of house by height of front sashes, including sole 
and wall-plate. 

Multiply the breadth of house by four times the height of front sashes, 
including wall and sole-plate. 

Multiply length of house x length of rafter. 

Add above, and result wiU be number of superficial feet in greenhouse. 

Method of finding Number of Superficial Ifbet in Oreenhouie 

(Double or Single Roof). 

Multiply length of house by twice the height of front sashes, including 
wall and sole plate. 

Multiply breadth of house by four times the height of fi'ont sashes, 
including wall and sole-plate. 

Multiply length of house by twice the length of single rafter. 

Add above, and result will be number of superficial feet in greenhouse. 

Value of the different Standards (Peddle). 

1 Deal, or Batten, 11 ft. 9 in. x 1 J in. = a Chri6t<»nia Standard. 
lOg Superficial of 1 inch . . . . = 

120 Deals or Battens, 11 ft 9 in. x 1} ir. = 

60 „ „ 16 ft 11 in. X 14 „ = 

1320 Sunning feet 9„ x 1} in. . = 

900 „ 11 „ IJ „ . . = 

1237^ Superficial feet of 1 „ . = 

990 „ „ ]J „ . . = 

103i Cubic feet c 

A Christiania Standard is = ^J of a Drammen Standarcl. 
n „ = I ,? Petersburg „ 

„ „ = f ., Quebec „ 



»» 




»• 




»• 


Hundred* 


*t 


tf 


tf 


>f 


9* 


V 


»> 


;» 


» 


?> 


M 


•? 
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To convert a Chrlstiania into a Drammen Standard 11 -«- 13. 
„ ,. ,1 Petersburg „ 5 ^ 8. 

„ „ „ Quebec „ 3^8. 

1 Deal or Batten, 9 ft. 6 J in. x 2J in. = a Drammen Standard. 
12^ Superficial feet of 1 in. . . . = >, n 

9f „ » li »» • . . = If If 

120 Deals or Battens, 9 ft. 6J in. x 2i in. = ., Hundred. 

120 „ » 13 „ 9 „ X li „ = 

60 „ ,, 18 M 6i „ X 2J „ = 

1660 Running feet 9„ xljin. 

1080 „ „ 6i M X 2i „ . 

1462J Superficial feet of 1 in. . 

1170 „ ,. U »» • • 

121| Cubic feet 

A Drammen Standard is = 1^ of a Christiania Standard. 



f n 

»f » 

n n 

n ft 

>« ft 

»» 'f 

» f» 



- g „ Petersburg „ 



" !! = fi M Quebec 

To convert a Drammen into a Christiania Standard x 13 -=- 11. 

„ Petersburg „ x 65 -^ 88. 

" „ Quebec „ x 39 -> 88. 

1 Deal or Batten, 12 ft. 11 x IJ = Petersburg Standard. 
16 J Superficial feet of 1 inch = », » 

11 „ It li » ^ " »» 

120 Deals or Battens, 12 ft. 11 x H = „ Hundred. 

60 „ ,1 12 „ 11 X 3 = „ „ 

1440 Running feet, 11 x IJ = n n 

720 „ „ 11 X 3 = II If 

1980 Superficial feet of 1 inch = ,i n 

660 „ „ 3 II = » »» 

166 Cubic feet == >» »» 

A Petersburg Standard is = If of a Christiania Standard. 
„ „ = Ifi >i Drammen „ 

„ „ = i ff Quebec 

To convert a Petersburg into a Christiania Standard x 8 -^ 6. 

,, „ Drammen „ x 88 -j- 66, 

[, „ „ Quebec „ x 3 -=- 5. 

1 Deal or Batten, 12 ft. 11 x 2i = Quebec Standard. 
274 Superficial feet of 1 inch , . = » >f 

9J „ ,, 3 „ . . = I, 11^ 

100 Deals or Battens, 12 ft. 11 x 2J = „ Hunored. 
100 „ II 11 „ 11 X 3 = „ ,f 

1000 Running feet of 11 x 3 . = » » 

2750 Superficial feet of 1 inch . . = i, n 

916| „ „ 3 „ 
229J Cubic feet = » 



II 15 
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3300 Superficial feet of 1 inch . = Quebec long Hundred. 

120 Deals or Battens, 10 ft. 11 x 3 = „ „ „ 
A Quebec Standard = 2| of a Christiania Standard. 
„ „ = 2jg „ Drammen „ 

„ „ = If „ Petersburg „ 

To convert a Quebec into a Christiania Standard x 8 •> 3. 

Drammen „ x 88 -^ 39. 

Petersburg „ x 6 -j- 3. 



>» 



»> 



?> 



)) 



Measurement of Standing Timber, 

The theory of the plan we give here is founded on the 
first eight propositions of the sixth book of " Euclid," 





i' UiJ , 



'^^^^^^^'^^''^'^'T^ 



FIG. 62. 



and an accuracy is claimed for it superior to the systems 

ordinarily employed. 

To ascertain height of tree :— Having procured a strip 

of wood (A B) fig. 62, or other material, of any convenient 

length, say 6 in., and having attached it to a string D) 

three times the length of the strip, capable of sHding up 

z 2 
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and down it, the observer must place himself at such 
distance from the tree, that the top and bottom of tree 
and strip — ^viz., the points D A E, D B F, are each in 
line ; then the height of the tree in feet will be equal to 
the observer's distance, in yards, from its base. The 
string must be kept paraUel to the ground, and of course 
tight, its extremity (D) being held close to the eye, and 
the strip held in a vertical position, or rather parallel to 
the tree. 

Measu/rement of Standing Timber. 

The following is another plan : — Take an upright 
stick, about 6 feet long, with a cross piece at the top 




.••'' Ground line. 



B 



MeasuriDg Stic^ 
FIG. 63. 

set at an angle of 2T (see fig. 63), so that the distance 
from the base of the stick to the point A on the ground, 
where the line from the upper edge of the cross-piece 
meets the ground, shall be twice the height of the stick, 
C B. To use it, walk away from the tree, holding the 
stick upright until the top of the tree is in a line with 
the upper edge of the cross-piece ; then look down the 
cross-piece for the point A on the ground, and the 
height of the tree is half the distance from A to the root 
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of the tree. Or the cross may move on a joint, and the 
stick be fixed upright in the ground, and the cross-piece 
be moved, until the upper edge be in a line with the top 
of the tree ; then as A B is to B G, so is the distance 
from A to the tree to the height of the tree ; but th% 
fixed one is the least trouble in practice. 

After considerable practice, many men will guess the 
quantity of timber in a tree with tolerable accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TIMBEB TRADE MISCELLANEA, TABLES, ETC. 

Boards when 7 in. broad are called battens. 
„ 9 in. „ fy deals. 

„ 11 in. „ „ planks. 

A Ghristiania standard is five-eighths of a Petersburg standard, or 
108i cubic feet. 

A Dram standard contains 121f cubic feet, or about tfalree-fourths of a 
Petersburg standard. 

A batten standard is 120 pieces of 12 ft. long, 2^ in« by 6^ in., containing 
] 462 running feet to the Petersburg standard. 

A Petersburg standard hundred is 120 pieces of 1 J in. by 11 in. by 12 ft, 
long, or 60 pieces 12 ft. long of 3 in. by 12 in., and contains 1440 running 
feet, or 1960 superficial feet of 1 in. boards, or 165 cubic feet. 

An Irish standard is 120 x 12 ft., 3x9 in., and contains 270 cubic 
feet. 

A London standard is 120 x 12 ft., 8 x 9 in. deals. 

A Swedish standard deal is 14 ft., 3 x 10 in. 

A Norwegian standard deal is 12 ft., 3 x 9 in. 

A fathom is 6 ft. cube, or 216 cubic ft., so that a Bully 12 ft. long and 
G ft. broad, and laden 3 ft. high, contains a fathom. Estimated weight, 
^ tons. 

A cord of wood measures 8 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft, and contains 128 
cubic ft. 

A stack of wood measures 12 ft. x 3 ft. x 3 ft., and contains 103 
cubic ft., being just half a fathom. 

Yir timber is carried at 50 cubic ft. to a ton. 

Hardwood is carried at 40 cubic ft. to a ton. 

Lathwood is generally stacked in fathoms of 216 cubic ft, and otherwifle 
in piles measuring 6 ft. x 6 ft. x 8 ft., containing 288 cubic ft 

1000 running ft of 8 x 11 in. deals is a Quebec standard hundred. 

112 ft 2i in. X 11 in. deal, or 110 ft. 3 x 11 in. deal is a Quebec 
standard deal. 
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For rough calculation, a square of 1 in. flooring boards may be 
reckoned at ^th of a standard, so that at 10«. per square, a standard may 
be computed at £10, which is only l7o more than the true value. 

In ordering flooring boards, allowance of \ in. should be made on each 
board for loss in breadth through grooving, tongaing, and waste. 

600 square feet 1 in. boards equals 1 load of 50 cubic feet. 

400 „ IJin. „ „ „ „ 

300 M 2 m. ), „ „ „ 

200 „ 8 in. deals „ ,, „ 

160 „ 4 in. „ „ ,. „ 

218 running feet 3 x 11 deals ., „ „ 

267 „ 3 X 9 „ „ „ „ 

343 „ 3 X 7 „ y} „ „ 

A. stock comprises 1x8 in. deal, with 2 cuts making 3 x 1 in. boards. 

., „ „ 3 cuts „ 4 X f in. „ 

„ „ „ 4 cuts „ 6 X iin. „ 

„ „ „ 6 cuts „ 6 X I in. „ 

„ „ „ 6 cuts „ 7 X J in. „ 

A square of flooring boards : — 

IJ X 7 weighs about SJ cwt. 
IJ X 7 „ 2f „ 

1x7 „ 2J „ 

} X 7 „ IJ „ 

A bundle of rock laths 20 x 1 in. square — 

1 X 8 X 11 in. deal with 2 cuts and 9 rips makes 30 laths. 
1 X 3 X 9 in. „ 2 cuts and 7 rips makes 24 laths. 
1 X 8 X 7 in. „ 2 cuts and 6 rips makes 18 laths. 
A bundle of plaster laths contains 860 running feet, and will cover 
34 square yards. 

I 

haihwooi. 

108 Cubic feet 1 Fathom 3 feet. 

126 „ 1 

162 „ ••••••1 

180 „ 1 

216 , 1 

262 ,. 1 

288 .1 



n 


UJ 


>» 


99 


4 


f* 


j» 


H 


If 


*) 


5 


M 


99 


6 


99 


91 


7 
8 


91 
• « 
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Laths. 



180 Plaster Laths 


140 


i> 


120 


If 


100 


n 


90 


n 


80 


n 


72 


»> 



1 Bundle 2 


feet. 


1 » 2i 


») 


1 „ 3 


n 


1 » 3i 


n 


1 » 4 


»» 


1 „ H 


1} 


1 „ 6 


>» 



The following materials upon an average will weigh 
X ton. 



cubic feet, 
from 37 to 45 



Ash 

Baltic Fir 

Beech 

Deals 

Elm 

Ebony •••..... 

lime 

Maple 

Mahogany 

Oak 

Oak, seasoned , 32 „ 48 

Pine „ 55 „ 60 

Scotch Fir „ 60 „ 66 

Walnut ,, 50 „ 53 



)} 



»> 



» 



>r 



i» 



» 



60 „ 60 

42 ,, 50 

66 „ 66 

63 „ 60 

27 „ 30 

U „ 59 

46 „ 48 

34 „ 36 

32 „ 39 






100 feet superficial is 1 square. 
12 — 12-feet boards, 9 inches wide, laid rough . • . = 1 square* 

12J — 12 „ 9 „ „ edge-shot . . . = 1 

13 — 12 „ 9 „ ., wrought and laid folding = 1 

14 — 12 „ 9 „ „ wrought and laid straight 

joint . . . = 1 
i 6— 12-feet battens, 7 inches wide, laid rough . = 1 square. 

16J— -12 „ 7 „ „ edge-shot . . = 1 

17—12 „ 7 „ ,, if laid folding = 1 

18 — 12 « 7 ., ,♦ straight-jointed = 1 ^ 



n 



r» 



>♦ 



Miscellaneovs Table. 

A barrel bulk is 6 cubic feet. 
A ton of shipping is 42 cubic feet. 
A load of unhewed timber is 40 cubic feet. 
„ squared timber is 50 cubic feet. 
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A load of 1 inch plank is 600 sqaare feet. 



2 „ is 300 
2i „ is 240 

3 „ is 200 „ 
3J „ is 170 „ 



>t 



bricks is 500. 

tiles is 1,000. 

lime is 32 bushels. 

sand is 36 bushels. 
A hundred of deals is 120. 
A hundred of nails is 120. 
A thousand of nails is 1200. 
A ton of iron is 2240 pounds weight. 
A fodder of lead is 19) cwt. or 2184 pounds. 
A hundred of lead is 112 pounds. 
A stone of glass is 5 pounds. 
A seam of glass is 24 stones. 
A square of flooring is 100 feet. 
A rood of building is 36 square yards. 
A palm is 3 inches. 
A hand is 4 inches. 
A span is 9 inches. 
A cubit is 1) feet. 
A fathom is 6 feet, or 2 yard . 
A military pace is 2) feet. 
A geometrical pace is 6 feet. 
An ell English, is 1| yard, or 46 inches. 
An ell Scotch is 37*0598 inches. 
A pole, perch, or rod, is 16) feet. 
A fen or woodland pole or rod is 18 feet. 
A forest pole is 21 feet. 
A square pole or rod is 272} square feet. 

A chain is 4 poles or rods, or 22 yards, and consists of 100 links, each 
^ of a yard, or 7*92 inches long. 

An English acre is 4840 square yards, or 10 square chains, or 100,000 
square links. 
A Scotch acre is 5760 square ells, or 6104*128 square yards. 
An Irish acre is 7840 square yards ; an Irish perch or pole, 7 yards. 
A yard of land is 30 acres. 
A hide of land is 100 acres. 
A furlong is 40 poles. 
An English mile is 1760 yards. 
A Scotch mile is 1976) yards# 
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An Irish mile is 2240 yards. 

A geographical or nautical mile is 2025^ yards. 

A league is 3 nautical miles. 

A degree is 60 nautical miles, or 69} English miles nearly. 



IterriB about Woody dtc. 

Timber for Posti is rendered almost proof against rot by thorough 
seasoning, charring, and immersion in hot coal tar. 

Increase in Strength of Different Woods by Seasoning. — White pine, 
9 per cent. ; elm, 12*3 per cent. ; oak, 2 V6 per cent. ; ash, 44*7 per cent. ; 
beech, 61*9 per cent. 

Comparative Resilience of varioits Kinds of Timber. — Ash being 1, 
fir '4, dm '64, pitch pine '57, teak '59, oak '63, spruce '64, yellow pine 
•64, cedar '66, chestnut '73, larch '84, beech '86. By resilience is meant 
the quality of springing back, or toughness. 

lb Send Wood. — Wood enclosed in a close chamber, and submitted to 
the action of steam for a limited time, will be rendered so pliant that it 
may be bent in almost any direction. The same process will also 
eliminate the sap from the wood and promote rapid seasoning. 

I^reproofiTig for Wood. — Alum, 3 parts ; green vitriol, 1 part ; make 
a strong hot solution with water ; make another weak solution with 
green vitriol in which pipeclay has been mixed to the consistence of a 
paint. Apply two coats of the first dry, and then finish with one coat of 
the last. 

lb Prevent Wood from Ci'acJting. — Place the wood in a bath of fused 
paraffin heated to 212 deg. Fahr., and allow it to remain as long as 
bubbles of air are given off. Then allow the paraffin to cool down to its 
point of congelation, and remove the wood and wipe ofE the adhering 
wax. Wood treated in this way is not likely to crack. 

Comparative Value of Different Woods, showing their crushing 
strength and stiffness :— Teak, 6,555 ; English oak, 4,074 ; ash, 3,571 ; 
elm, 3,468 ; beech, 3,079 ; Quebec oak, 2,927 ; mahogany, 2,571 ; spruce, 
2,522 ; walnut, 2,374 ; yellow pine, 2,193 ; sycamore, 1,833 ; cedar, 700. 

Relative Hardness of TToo^*.— Taking shell-bark hickory as the highest 
standard and calling that 100, other woods will compare with it for 
hardness as follows :— Shell-bark hickory, 100 ; pig-nut hickory, 96 ; 
white oak, 84 ; white ash, 77 ; dogwood, 75 ; scrub oak, 73 ; white 
haael, 72 ; apple tree, 70 ; red oak, 69 ; white beech, 65 ; black walnut, 
66 ; black birch, 62 ; yellow oak, 60 ; white elm, 58 ; hard maple, 56 ; 
red cedar, 56 ; wild cherry, 55 ; yellow pine, 54 ; chestnut, 52 ; yellow 
poplar, 51 ; butternut, 43 ; white birch, 43 ; whita pine 30. 

TensiU Strength of Different Kinds of Wood, showing the weight or 
power required to tear asunder one square inch :— Lance, 23,000 lbs. ; 
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locust, 25,000 lb« ; mahogany, 21,000 lbs.; box, 20,000 lbs.; oak, African, 
14,600 lbs. ; bay, I ^500 lbs. ; teak, 14,000 lbs. ; cedar, 14,000 lbs. ; ash, 
14,000 lbs. ; oak, seasoned, 13,600 lbs. ; elm, 13,400 lbs. ; sycamore, 
13,000 lbs. ; willow, 13,000 lbs. ; Ghristiania deal, 12,400 lbs. ; mahogany, 
Spanish, 12,000 lbs. ; pitch pine, 12,000 lbs. ; white pine, American, 
11,800 lbs. ; white oak, 11,500 lbs. ; lignnm-Titae, 11,800 lbs. ; beech, 
11,500 lbs. ; chestnnt, sweet, 10,500 lbs. ; maple, 10,500 lbs. ; white spmce, 
10,290 lbs. ; oak, English, 10,000 lbs. ; pear, 9,800 lbs. ; larch, 9,500 Ibs.; 
walnut^ 7,800 lbs. ; poplar, 7,000 lbs.; cypress, 6,000 lbs. 
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CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE WOODS COMMONLY USED IN 

GBEAT BRITAIN (Holtzapffol) . 



FOR BUILDING. 


Elm. 


Ship'buildifig, 




Mahogany. 
Oak. 


Cedars. 
Deals. 




Pines. 


Elms. 




Rollers, &c. 


Firs. 


1 


Box. 


Larches. 




Lignum vitas. 


Locust. 




Mahogany. 


Oaks. 




Teeth offvJieels, &c. 


Teak, &c., &c. 




Crab-tree. 


Wet tworksj as pileg. 


foundatians, 


Hornbeam. 


&G. 




Locust. 


Alder. 






Beech. 




Ibwidry patterns. 


Elm. 




Alder. 


Oak. 




Deal. 


Plane-tree. 




Mahogany. 


White cedar. 




Pine. 


JSouse-oarpentry. 


FOR TURNERY. 


Deals. 






Oak. 




Common goods for toys : softest. 


Pines. 




Alder. 


Sweet chestnut. 




Aps. 

^^^^^ 1 small. 
Birch i 




FOR MACHINERY AND MILL- 


WORK. 




Sallow. 


Frames, &c. 




Willow. 


Ash. 




Best woods for Tunhridge^ware 


Beech. 




Holly. 


Birch. 




Horse-chestnut j white 
Sycamore j woods. 


Deals. 
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Apple-tree 

Pear-tree 

Plum-tree 

Hardest Miglish woods. 
Beech, large. 
Box. 
Elm. 
Oak. 
Walnut. 



brown woods. 



FOR FURNITURE. 

Common fwm/itwre^ and inside 
works 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Cedars. 

Cherry-tree. 

Deal 

Pines. 

Best furniture, 
Ambojna. 
Black ebony. 
Cherry-tree. 
Ooromandel. 
Mahogany. 
Maple. 

Oak, Tarious kinds. 
Rose-wood. 
Satin-wood. 
Sandal-wood. 
Sweet chestnut. 
Sweet cedar. 
Tulip-wood. 
Walnut. 
Zebra- wood. 



MISCELLANEOUS PROPER- 

TIBS. 

Masticity, 

Ash. 
Hazel. 
Hickory. 
Lance- wood. 



Sweet chestnut, small. 

Snake-wood. 

Tew. 

Inelasticity and toughness. 
Beech. 
Elm. 

Lignum yitse. 
Oak. 
Walnut. 

Even grain^ proper for car ring. 

Lime-tree. 

Pear-tree. 

Pine. 

Durahility in dry works. 
Cedar. 
Oak. 
Poplar. 

Sweet chestnut. 
Yellow deal. 

Colouring matter, 

BED DYES. 

Brazil. 

Brazilletto. 

Cam-wood. 

Log-wood. 

Nicaragua. 

Red Sanders. 

Sapan-wood. 

GBEEK DYE. 

Green ebony. 

YELLOW DYES. 

Fustic. 
Zante. 

SCENT. 

Camphor-wood. 

Cedar. 

Rose-wood. 

Sandal-wood. 

Satin-wood. 

Sassafras. 
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FOREIQN HARD WOODS, BBVBBAL OF WHICH ABB ONLY 
USED FOB OBNAMENTAL TURNERY. 



1. Ambojna. 

2. Beef wood. 

8. Black Bot. B. wood 

4. Black ebony. 

5. Box-wood. 

6. Brazil-wood. 

7. BraEilletto. 
8 Bullet-wood. 

9. Cam-wood. 

10. Cocoa-wood. 

11. Coromandel. 

12. Green ebony. 

13. Green heart 

14. Grenadilla 

15. Iron-wood. 

16. King- wood. 

17. Ligniun yitee. 

18. Locust. 



19. Mahogany. 

20. Maple. 

21. Mustaiba. 

22. Oliye-tiee and rtwC 

23. Palmyra. 

24. Partridge- wood. 

25. Perayian. 

26. Princes-wood. 

27. Purple-wood. 

28. Red Sanders. 

29. Rosetta. 

30. Rose-wood. 

81. Sandal- wood. 

82. Satin-wood. 

83. Snake-wood. 

84. Tulip-wood. 

85. Yacca-wood. 

86. Zebra-wood. 



Nos. 8, 8, 16, 83, and 84, are frequently scarce. 

Kos. 8, 6, 8, 9, 10, are generally dose, hard, eyen-tinted, and the more 
proper for eccentric taming, but others may also be employed. 

Kos. 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 80, 82, are generally abundant and 
extensiyely used. All the woods may be used for plain turning. 



The woods used in our Goyemment yards for ship-building are as 
follows : — 

Oakb.— English. Adriatic. Italian. Sussex. New Forest. Canada, 

white and red. Pollard. Istrian. Liye-oak. African, and 

also Teak. 
Pines.— Yellow. Red. Virginian. Nil red. Pitch pine. Riga. 
Fibs. — ^Norway and American spruce fir. Dantzic and Adriatic fir. 
Labohes. — Hackmetack. Polish. Scotch. Italian, 1, 2, 8. Athol, 

Cowdie, or New Zealand Larch. 
Cedars. — Cuba. Lebanus. New South Wales, and Pencil cedar. 
Elms. — English and Wych elm. 
Miscellaneous Woods used in small quantities. — Rock elm. 

English and American ash. Birch, black and white. Beech. 

Hornbeam. Hickory. Mahogany. Lime-tree. Poon-wood. 

Lignum Vitsd, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



LONDON PRICE LIST FOR TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING, &C., 1883. 



Mahogany, Honduras 



under 24 in. deep . 6/3 per 100 ft. super. 



>» l» • • • 


»> 


30 „ 


. . 7/6 


M 


n n • • 


»> 


36 „ 


. 8/6 


II 


»» »f • •  


1. 


42 ,. 


. . 9/6 


II 


„ Spanish, &o. • 


»> 


24 „ 


. 7/6 


« 


Cedar 


».• 


24 ,. 


. • 5/6 


« 


Teak 


»i 


24 „ 


. 8/0 


•< 


Sabicn . • • • , 


%> 


24 „ 


. - 12/0 


t 


Yellow pine . . . . 


•f 


24 „ 


. 5/0 


ta» 


Pitch pine and kawne pine . 


*> 


24 „ 


. . 6/0 


^ 


Wainscot .... 


i> 


24 „ 


.. 6/0 


«. 


Birch 


it 


24 „ 


. . 6/6 


f 


American ash and whitewood 


V 


24 „ 


. 6/0 


^, 


„ oak, elm, and hickory 


V 


24 „ 


. . 7/0 


»• 


„ black walnut 


II 


24 „ 


. 7/0 


•/ 


English and Italian walnut . 


11 


24 „ 


. . 9/0 


>l 



(The prices for the above woods rise 1/- for every 6 inches extra depth, 
the same as in Honduras mahogany.) 

English oak, beech, sycamore, and plane tree (all depths) 

7/0 per 100 ft. super. 
„ elm, ash, chestnut, and lime tree (all depths) 7/0 „ 

Flanks (1 J in. thick and above) are charged 1/- per 100 ft. extr& 
Dry flitches are charged 1/- per 100 ft. extra. 
Cleating boards. Id, each. 

Flatting up to 4 in., 3/- ; 4 to 8 in., 4/6 ; over 7/ per 100 run. 
Cross cuts, mahogany, &c., 9d, each ; ash, 6^. each. 
Breaking cuts charged in all cases . 30 in. deep, 2d. per foot sap?T, 

. 36 „ 2\d. 
. 42 „ 3^. 
Cartage charged on 7 cuts and under at 7/6 per ton of 40 ft. 
(The above prices include collection from docks and delivery within 
8 miles (except as to 7 cuts and under), subject to a discount of 20 per 
cent) 



>j 



i> 



»» 
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Fir Timber. 

Baltic fir, under 12 in^ 8 onts to the load. 6/6 per load of 50 ft. cube. 
„ 12 in. and oyer, 4 „ 6/6 „ „ 

„ per 100 ft saper, 4/0. Gross cats, 4i. each. 
Catting 4 in. Arris Bail, 2/0 per 100 ft. ran ; 6 in. Arris Bail, 2/3 per 

100 ft. ran. 
Catting die sqaare. 6 in., 1/6 ; 6 in., 2/- ; 7 in., 2/4 ; 8 in., 2/8 per 100 ft. 
ran* 
(Cartage is charged at 1/- per mile per load of 50 ft. cabe.) 

All goods on hand are at the owner's risk in case of fire, and aresabject 
to a general lien for balances anpaid. 



Prices for Satoing, per dozen Cuts. 
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Bsttans . 
Deali. . . 


1/4 

1/6 

2/0 


1/6 

l/» 

a/s 


1/B 
2/0 
2/6 


lAO 

2/8 
2/0 


«/o 

2/6 
8/0 


2/2 
2/9 
8/8 


2/B 
8/0 
8/6 


8/8 
8A0 


8/6 
4/8 


2/8 
8/9 
4/8 


2A0 

4/0 

6/0 


8/0 

4/8 
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8/8 
4/6 
5/6 
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4/8 
5/6 
7/0 
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24 


16 


26 


27 


28 


20 
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Battens . 
Deals . . . 
Planks . 


3/6 
5A1 
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7/0 

10/0 


6/0 

7/3 
10/6 


6/8 

7/6 

11/0 



Feather-edge cntting one-third extra per dozen cats. 
Pitch pine planks one-third extra per dozen cats. 
Flatting battens, deals and planks, 3 inches and under, 1/- per 100 feet 
ran ; 4 inches, ditto, 1/4 per 100 feet ran. 

Sabject to a discount of 25 per cent. 
Yellow pine planks, oyer 11 inches wide, 3/6 per 100 feet raper. 

Extra cartage on 1 cut in flatting, 2d, per 12ft Sin. x 9in. ; 2 cut, 
ditto, Hd. per 12ft. 3in. x 9in. 

Extra cartage on 1 cut in deeping, Hd, per 12ft Sin. x 9in. 

Nett 
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Flooring, dc, per Square. 

Feet run to the square, 9in. wide, 140ft. ; Sin., 160ft. ; TJin., 170ft.; 
7in., 180ft. ; 6Jin., 190ft. ; 6in. and under, 200ft. 



Sawing and planing . • • . 
Sawing, planing, and grooying . . . . 
Preparing imported boards, same prices . 
Planing boards (when sawing charged separately) 
Grooving prepared boards (at yard) . . . 
Grooving prepared boards from docks 


1} ins. ftud 
under. 


Uins. 


2/8 

3/0 

1/6 
16 
1/9 


2/6 
8/3 

1/9 

1/9 
2/0 



Stacking, 3^. per square extra. 
Stacking and sticking, 9d. per square extra. 

Bent charged on all goods stacked for a longer period than six months, 
at the Surrey Commercial Dock Company*s Bates. 

Subject to a discount of 5 per cent. 

Matchboarding, dc., per Square. 



Sawing, planing, and plain matching 

Sawing, planing, matching and beading, or V 

jointing 

Ditto, ditto, prepared both sides 



} 



l^ins. and 
under. 



8/3 
3/9 
5/0 



l^ins. 



3/6 
4/0 
6/6 



Desiccating (or Drying) per Square. 

Extra on prices for sawing and preparing. 



In quantities not less than . 


1 in. and 
under. 


1^ ins. 


Uins. 


Squares. 


200 


160 


140 


Boards sawn op prepared 2X\ 
these mills . . . j 

Collecting boards from docks j 
per barge,landing and stack- ( 
ing in drying room, drying ( 
and delivery within 3 miles . ) 

Time required for drying will "l^ 
average about . . ./ 


1/10 
2/2 

4 


2/3 

2/7 

6 


2/7 

8/0 

6 


Per Square. 

do. 
Weeka. 



For lesser quantities than the above, special ratea. 

Nctt. 
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All goods drawn from docks will be subject to a landing rate of 3/9 
per Petersbnig standard, on goods for immediate sawing, or preparing, 
and deliyezy ; and 6/- per Petersburg standard on goods stored. 

The above prices for sawing and preparing include collection from 
docks by barge, and delivery within three miles (except the extra 
charges for cartage and landing rate). 



London Price List for Veneer Sawing. 

Veneers. 
Mahogany — under 24 in. deep .... 



n 



n 



» 



»> 



» 



» 



30 
36 
Curls 



Cedar, birch, aeh, maple, wainscot, and staves . 

Sycamore and chestnut 

Kose-wood, zebra-wood, and walnut . 
Satin-wood, brown oak, sabicu, tulip-wood, 

king-wood, holly, and box .... 9/6 

Ebony and coromandel 16/8 

(Special prices for extra widths or special 

woods.) 
Canvassing veneers, extra . . < • • 0/6 



6/6 per 


100 ft. 


super. 


6/0 


n 




7/0 


11 




6/6 


II 




5/6 


a 




7/6 


n 




8/6 


)» 





Thich Stuff, 
Mahogany and Cedar — 

Panel board under 24 in. deep 
„ 30 
„ 36 
Bead and \ „ 24 

30 



>» 



» 






Flatted centres, cut at bench . • 
Birch, ash, and wainscot, bead { and f • 

Walnut, and fret thickness 

All other woods same price as veneers. 

Breaking, flatting, trimming, and cross-cutting at pit-sawing pricei. 

Subject to a discount of 10 per cent. 



5/0 
6/0 
7/0 
4/0 
6/0 
3/0 
5/0 
6/6 
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tt 
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Free cartage from docks to customers' premises discontinued. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

TIMBER AND SAW-MILL TRADE TECHNICAL TERMS. 

Alburnum — ^is the sapwood. 

Annual layers — ^is the yearly growth of the tree defined by concentric 
circles oatside the medullary rays. 

Battens — ^are boards when Tin. wide or under. 

Bavin— has different meanings in different parts of the countrji such as 
broshwood, &gots, chips of cut wood, wood refuse. 

Binders — ^are the long pliant shoots of hazel, ash, willow and similar 
trees which have length and elasticity enough to allow them to be used 
for binding up bundles, fagots, making hurdles, etc. 

Blaze — ^The chips made by a mortising chisel when in work, also called 
"Core." 

Blockings — are small pieces of wood glued to the interior angle of two 
boards to strengthen the joint. 

Bole — ^the trunk, stem of body of a tree, after it has attained the diameter 
of 8in., which constitutes timber. 

Bond timber — ^pieces of timber used to bind in brickwork. 

Breaking* down — ^In sawing, is dividing the baulk into boards or planks. 

Bucklins: — a term applied to saws when they are twisted or distorted out 
of truth. 

Burrs— excrescences on trees, arising from the crowding together of small 
germs of confused and irregular growth. 

Bush or shrub — is the name applied to those perennial ligneous plants 
which do not in their normal state of growth attain a girth of more 
than6in. 

Butt-end— is that part of the stem of a tree which is nearest the root, and 
at which the lowest measurement is taken. 



mpiMed to looti w hm tber 

wkrxAM cf haz^'., 6 ft. kng. cjeft for lioopi^ 
or»p<Tair<5 work, alio called * Bunt hoop<.'' 

Ckynpfnc — 14 tLe me^.hod of fastening serenl bnuds, hf 
trar.vrenelr at e»;b ex.d, teccred bj a m jTCioe and 
and grx/re joint. 

Coop«r war* — u the nanae gtrec to the lower ends of ash poSei^ 

IcmjTthi fzom 16 ft. to 1>) ft. f^r w&^on tilts and cooper 



Cora— the cfaipa m^le bj a mortising chisel when in woik, aiao r»JL»** 
•• Blaze/' 

Cofdwood — wood for firing purposes^ or for charooal bundng. 



Concentric rings — are the woodj lajen which define the yearly growth 

of the tree. 

Oroaa cutting— catting across the grain of the wood. 

Croao'grained irood — is that in which the fibres are presented endwmjs 

or obliquely on the surface. 

Crotch pnnch — a punch used for setting saw teeth by jumping or 
widening their points. 

Cnrls — axe the result of the confused filling-in of the space bei ae en flie 
forks or the sprlngings of the blanches, and are sometimeB called 
« feathers." 

Cnp^hake — is a shake which extends round a great portian of the 
tmnki between two of the annual concentric layers, so as to diTide 
them from each othei^ 

Doala— «re boards when between Tin. and 11 in. wide. 

Deeping — sawing through the deep way of timber or boards. 

Dotod— signifies decayed. 

Dore-tailing — ^is joining two pieces of board by indenting. 

Drunken — a term applied to a circular saw, which runs out of the 
perpendicular when in motion. 

Drozy knot — a decayed knot at the root end of a branch. 

Dry rot — an internal decay of the vegetable albumen, generally supposed 
to arise from internal moisture and want of free air ciixsulation. 

Duramen — ^Is the heart wood. 

Endogenous trees — differ from exogenous trees in having their sub- 
stance formed by STiccossive additions from the inside. 
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Exogrenons trees — a vegetable class, which augment their woody matter 
by additions to the outside of that which is first formed. 

Pasrots — are of two kinds, house fagots, and kiln fagots : house fagots 
are lengths of hop and fence poles, kiln fagots, waste, underwood, etc. 

Feather-edffed boards — ^boards sawn to a sharp bevel. 

PlattinfiT — sawing through the flat or thinnest way of boaids. 

Pllttems — are young oak trees, the bark of which is of greater value 
than that of older trees, on account of the greater amount of tannin it 
contains. 

Foxy wood — ^is wood disfigured by dull red stains, which generally 
indicate growth in a marshy soil, and are the signs of approaching 
decay. 

Frames— those parts of a window or door in which the sash or panels 
are fitted. 

Frowy stuff — short or brittle and soft timber. 

Fmsh — ^wood is said to be " frush " in the grain when, in consequence 
of the decreased lateral adhesion of the annual layers, it has become 
brittle and short 

Qround off — a term applied to circular saws that are bevelled off on the 
one side, and are of greater gauge at the centre than at the circum- 
ference, or in the case of straight saws, of greater gauge at the front or 
teeth than at the back. 

GKdlet — the gullet, or throat, is the depth of a saw-tooth from the point 
to the root. 

Heart shake — clefts in the wood varying in distance, but sometimes 
extending from the pith, and separating the concentric layers into 
segments of circles. 

Heart wood—Duramen. 

Herrinsr-bone strutting — consists of pieces of wood nailed in a line 
between and across the joists from the top of one to the bottom of the 
next 

Hoiuilxi8< — is the cutting of a piece out of one board for the insertion of 
the end of another. 

Jamb lininflrs — ^frames for internal doors, openings, etc. 
Joists — pieces of timber used to support floors, etc. 

Kerf— the slit made by a saw. 
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Kinkad— a tenn applied to a '* buckled" saw, when its snrface nndulateB 
aud is untnie, called also *' waved.'* 

Snots, burls, blisters, and birds* eyes— are irregiilarlties of the grain, 
produced at the diyarications of the limbs, the healing over of the 
wounds and protuberances, which twist or warp the grain of the wood 
oat of its straight course. 

Latbs — ^tbin strips of wood used for roo& and plastering purposes. 

Lead — ^is the " rake ** or angle to which the teeth of i^aws indine. 

Llffnlne— Woody matter. 

lilninff — ^inside boarding in contradistinction to outside sheathing or 
casing. 

Look rail — of a door-frame, the transverse piece which separates the 
main doorwaj from the open space above it. 

Loff — ^the trunk or body of a tree ready for the sawyer. . 

Uatch boardinsT — ^boards made with tongues and grooves on their 
respective edges, so as to drive together and make a joint. 

Kedollary rays — Silver grain. 

Mill webs — straight saws used in machines with a reciprocating motion 
for cutting timber or deals. 

Hitrlnflr — is forming the diagonal joint which two pieces of wood make 
when meeting at an angle. 

KCortise-^a hole cut in wood, to receive a corresponding piece formed on 
another piece of wood. 

Newel — ^the central column round which the steps of a circular staircase 
wind. 

Orole — a convex moulding. 

Oeree — a moulding consisting of two members, the one concave, the other 
convex, 

Packiner — ^material used for guiding saws, or pieces of wood used for 
placing under other bodies when raised from the ground. 

Pith — ^the central or first formed part of a stem, composed of cellular 
tissues, through which the sap flows. 

Pitch — ^ a term applied to saw-teeth, and is the angle of the face of the 
tooth up which the shaving ascends, and not the interval between the 
teeth, as with the threads of a screw. 

Planks — are boards over 11 in. wide. 
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Points — Bmall saw teeth are reckoned by the number of teeth points to 
the inch. 



shoots from coppice stools, or the stems of young trees. 

Prepared floorinsr — ^boards sawn and planed ready for laying. 

Put logrs — short pieces of timber about 7 ft. long, used in building 
scaffolds. 

duaerfiry wood — ^is that full of shakes and clefts at the centre of a tree, 
which is usually grown on a loose soiL 

Queen post — a vertical timber supporting the rafter of a trussed roof. 

Quirk — a small acute channel or recess. 

Bafters — ^the secondary timber of a house. 

Bake — ^the rake of a saw is the angle or " lead ** to which the teeth are 
inclined. 

Baking moulding — a moulding whose arrises are inclined to the 
horizon in any given angle. 

Bebate — a groove or channel cut longitudinally in a piece of wood. 

Bibbinar — ^the timber work for sustaining a vaulted ceiling. 

Bipping — a term applied to sawing wood with the grain. 

Binff-hearted — split in the direction of the rings of yearly growth. 

Bisers — parts of a staircase which are mortised into treads. 

Bind firall — ^is when the alburnum of a tree has been wounded, or 
improperly lopped, and covered by the subsequent growth ; this will 
often cause rottenness in the tree. 

Bosy wood — ^is the irr^ular direction or overlapping of the grain of the 
wood, as in mahogany. 

Sap— a fluid which flows through the pores and fibres of a tree. 

Saplings — a young tree less than 6 in. in diameter at 4 ft. from the 
ground. 

Sapwood — otherwise alburnum, imperfect layers of wood, found outside 
the heart wood or duramen. 

Sashes — those parts of a window which receive the glass. 

Sash firame— the wooden frame within a window casing in which a sash 
slides. 

Sasli stiles— are the side pieces of a sash frame. 

Soars low fagots, pliable branches, used for sheltering farmyards, etc., 
long bavins fastened with three withes. 
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Setting— a term applied to the act of bending saw teeth alternately to 
the right and left, to giye clearance to sawdust. 

Sftiiptfi<*nr — ^e dimensionB of anj piece of timber with respect to its 
breadth and thickness. 

Soarflng^— the joining of two pieces of timber, by being bolted or nailed 
together transTersely bo that the two appear as one. 

glxoot — ^the lateral branch of a stem or stub ; ^e latter, however, is more 
properly a standard. 

Silver grain — ^is an appearance caused in some descriptions of wood by 
large and distinct divisions or rays radiating from the pith of the tree 
towards the bark, and which are generally of a light silver colour, pro- 
ducing that fine flowered appearance in oak when cut through the 
grain. 

Shaky — split in the direction of the medullary rays ; that is, from the 
heart outwards. 

Shootingr — ^is making the edge of a board perfectly straight. 

Skirting — a narrow board forming a plinth to an internal waU. 

Slack — a term applied to the hollows or irregularities which sink on a 
"buckled" saw. 

Slit deal — a name for a deal cat into two boards. 

Sliver — small straight shoots cleft longitudinally for cooper's work, 
lathing, etc. 

Space — ^the space is the distance from one saw tooth to another, measured 
at the points. 

Spar — a piece of timber employed as a common rafter in a rool 

Spine — ^is the name given to the mature wood of a tree, the outer layer 
being called alburnum or sapwood. 

Sprig of wood — is in some places used as the name of branches of trees. 

Stag-headed — ^the thickening of the topmost branches of a tree when it 
has arrived at maturity. 

Star shake — consists of clefts which radiate from the pith or centre of 
the tree towards the circumference or bark. 

Stem — ^the body of a tree in all its stages of growth. 

Stilea — part of a window sash. 

Striking gear — ^known also as belt gear, is an arrangement of levers for 
stopping or starting machinery by throwing the driving belt oft or on 
the driving pulley. 

String boards — ^boards which support the risers and treads of a staircase. 

Stub or stool — the root of a tree left in the ground. 
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Swa9-~a term applied to driving belts when they are too long or run 
too loosely ; ».e., " they swag." 

Swellinflr — an excrescence upon the exterior of a tree. 

Tap-root — ^the first root produced by the seed of a tree. 

Tellen — sometimes called Tillars or Tellows, is a sapling or selected 
coppice shoot, which is chosen and marked at the time of the fall of 
the underwood to stand for a timber tree, or the growth of the maiden 
bark. 

Tenon — the square end of a piece of wood, reduced in thickness to fit 
another hole called a mortice, forming together a mortice and tenon 
joint. 

Tigrht — a term applied to the irregularities which rise on a *' buckled " 
saw. 

Tiller — ^is the shoot which is selected for its strength amongst those pro- 
duced by a coppice stool, to stand for a timber tree. 

Timber — ^the trunk, stem, or body of a tree, after it has attained the 
diameter of 8 in. 

Transom — a short beam or lintel oyer a door. 

Treads — ^parts of a staircase on which the foot is placed when walking. 

Tree-nails — cylindrical wooden pins. 

Trunk — ^the stem, the bole, or body of a timber tree. 

Twist — ^is an obliquity in the woody fibre of a tree. 

XTpsets — are defects when the grain appears to be partly separated. 

Wainscottinff — boards employed to line internal walls. 

Wave Joint boarding — ^boards used for roofing, arranged with furrows 
and grooved joints. 

Waved — a term applied to a '' buckled ** saw when its surface undulates 
and is ontrue, called also ^ kinked.'* 

Wany — ^when the edge is not square. 

Wany timber — ^is that which is unequal sided. 

Weather boarding — boards fixed or sawn at a bevel for roofs, fencing, 
etCf with the object of throwing off wet. 

Well ooUared — means that the large knots of pieces of wood are firmly 
united to the surrounding timber. 

Wrack, brack, or culls — signifies the rejected timber or deals, through 
BOt coming up to a certain standard quality. 

z 
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\ " buckled "aaw, 161 

A Accidents to guard against, 16, IS 

Action of Baw-teeth, 129 

Adulteration of oils, 122 

Adzing sleepen, 43 

Age for felling timber, 234, 249 

Air, admifluon of to boiler furnaces, 78 

Air, hot, for drying timber, 242 

An estate worKshop, arrangement of, 

263 
Angles of cutters, 171 
Angles of saw-teeth, 128 
Anthracite, c«>al, burning, 230 
Apparatus for hand-feeding furnaces, 

230 
Apparatus for securing uniform shape 

of saw-teeth, 136 
Apparatus for stopping engines by 

electricity, 32 
Appearance of good timber, 232 

pine, 233 

lurch, 233 

oak, 234 

teak, 234 

Appliances for saw-mill, 291 
Arrangement of chimney-stack, 75 
An-angement of fire-bars, 225, 228 
Arrangement of saw-mill for general 

purposes, 1 

planing, 13 

railway carriage works, 

28 
AiTangement of plane irons, 37 

shafting and gearing, 90 

Artificially d^ing timber, 242 

Augers, mortising, 177 

— expanding, 179 

Automatic plane iron grinder, 281 

Axe and hammer handle dressing 

machine, 43 

BAND-saws, 163 
back thrust of, 207 



Band-saws for cutting wheel felloes, 280 

g uge of, 167 

lubrication of, 116 

on working, 205 

setting of, 166 

speed of, 213 

strength of, 168 

to braze, 169 

temper of, 165 

Band-sawing machine, 23 

wheels, sizes of, 24 

Barking timber in front of saw, 278 
Bars, fire, arrangement of, 225, 228 
Battens, and dealB, manufacture of, 261 
Bearings, and their lubrication, 106 

— footstep for turbines, 61, 53 

— heating, 26 

— lubrication of, 110 

— metals for, 107 

— proportions of, 106 

Belts, cementing joints of, 183 

— driring power of, 183 

— for circular saws, 19 

— forces concerned in transmission of 

power, 189 

— for high speed machinery, 193 

— for remoYmg saw-dust, 12 

— for planing-macbines, 19 

— joining, 183 

— management of, 181 

— rules relating to, 186 

— shifter for, 195 

— strength of, 191 

— stretching, 185 

— table of lap for, 184 

— travelling, 11, 12 
Bench, rack, 20, 34 

Birmingham wire gauge, table of sizes, 

300 
Boilers, arrangement of, 3 

— duplicate sets of, 32 

— incrustation in, 70 
Boiler attendants, rules for, 84 
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BOI 

Boiler, Cornish or Lancashire^ 66 

— furnaces, admission of air m, 78 

— fomaces, 78 

— selection of a, 66 

— setting, 73 

— specification of, 67 

— tubes, cleaning, 64 

— vertical, 68 

Boring and mortising machine, heavy, 
39 

— bits, 178 

— bung-holes, 179 

— machine, multiple, 41 

— sleepers, 43 
Box castings, 21 
Breast water wheel, 48 
Bridges, furnace, 228 

" Buckled " saw, a, 161 

Burning saw-dust, 81 

Buying second-hand machinery, 301 

pABINET works, 14 

\) Calculating power of turbine, 64 

water supply, 54, 56 

water- wheel, 49 

Canting dog, 9 

Carria^e^ railway works, 28 

Carbolizing timber, 245, 255 

Cement, joints for belts, 185 — 192 

Centre{>, short, to be avoided, 26 

Chain feed saw-bench, 43 

Chains, travelling, 11 

Chimneys, boiler, table of dimensions 

of, 76 
Chimney — stack, proportions of, 75 
Chisels, mortice, 175 
Circular saws, belts for, 19 

expansion of, 133, 135 

feed of, 211 

guards for, 16 

hanging, 204 

packing, 199 

speed of, 210 

Cleaning boiler tubes, 64 
Coals, anthracite burning, 230 

— forming much clinker, 231 
Combustion chamber, heated air in, 

229 
Combined log and deal frame, 21 
Compound engines, 61 
Compounds, lubricating, 118 
Condenser, 65 
Consuming smoke, 223 
Construction of water-race for turbine, 

67 
Conversion of timber, 267 
Cornish boiler, 66 



BXT 

Corrosion of steam boilers, 70 
Cost price, 286 
Countershafts, erecting, 96 
Coupling for shafting, improvod, 92 
Covering steam pipes, 77 " 
Crab, travelling, 9 
Creosoting timber, 253 
Cross-cutting machine, 3, 7 

— logs by hand, 279 

— wooden pavement blocks, 277 
Cutters, 171 

— tempering, 173 
Cylinder lubrication, 115 

DEAL cutting, pressure rollers for, 22 
Deal frames, speeds of, 215 
Deals and battens, manufacturing, 261 

— shed for, 240 

— stacking, 237, 239 

— measurement of, 303 

Decay of wood and its prevention, 248 

Dock, stiU water, 6 

Dog, canting, 9 

Dogs, travelling, 11, 34 

Dressing up grindstone, 288 

Driving, irregularity in, 15 

— power of a belt, 183 
Dry rot in timber, 250 
Drying timber artificially, 242 
by hot air, 242 

by steam, 243 

I ECONOMY in saw-mill, 26, 285 
li Electric light for mills, 13 
Electricity as a motor, 46 
Emery wheels, for saw sharpening. 146 

for grinding cutters, <ko., 281 

management of, 283 

speed of, 214 

various kinds of, 282 

Engine and boiler, overworking, 15 

— drivers, rules for, 84 

— portable, 64 

— room, 5 

— setting, 72 

— specification of, 63 

— type of, for driving saw-mills, 61 

— vertical, with boiler combined, 64 
Engines^ high speeded, 62 

— stopping by electricity, 22 
Estate workshop, an, 26o 
Estimating water supply, 54, ^ 
Exhaust fan, 12 

Expansion and contraction of circular 
saws, 135 

— gear, 65 
Extracting roots, 20-i 
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FAX 

L^AK, pneumatie, 12 

r Fast, and loose piilleyc>, 18 

Feed motion of saw iramea, 205 

— speed of circular saw benches, 211 
of Tarious mainlines, 217 

— water heaters, 69 

Felling timber, in proper season, 249 
Filing, saw, 142 

— saw guide, 145 

Fire ban, arrangement of, 225 
Fire pump, 14 
Fixing machinery, 25 

— shafting, 94 

— turbine, 66 

Flooring, measurement of, 305 
Footstep bearing of turbine, 51 
Forest use, machinery for, 292 
Formation of wood, 248 
Foundations for machines, 101 
Frames, saw, working, 204 
French method of sawing timber, 260 
Fuel, economising, 223 
Furnaces, boiler, 78 
Fiimaoe, bridges, 79, 228 

GAUGES of straight circular 8uw;$, 
154 

band-saws, 167 

Gauge wire, 299 

Gearing and shafting, arrangement of, 

90 
Gtear, striking, 193 
Glossary of technical terms, 331 
Grindstone, countershaft for, 285 

— dressing up, 288 

Grinder, plane iron automatic, 281 
Guards for circular saws, 16 
Guide for saw filing, 145 
Gulleting saw teeth, 146 

HAMMERING saws, 158 
Band feeding furnaces, apparatus 
for, 230 
Hanging circular tews, 203 
Hard water, minerals found in, 70 
Hard wood, saw teeth for, 131, 164 
Heaters, feed water, 69 
Heating bearings, 19 

— circular saws, 19 

Hewing timb^, French method, 260 ^ 

High and low pressure turbines, 50 

High speeded engines. 62 

High speed spindles, lubrication of, 112 

Hoist, Ught, 7 

Horizontal slot mortising machine, 41 

— water wheel, 49 
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Hot air for drying timber, 242 
Hydraulic, footstep bearing, 53 

INCREMENT saw teeth, 131 

-L Incrustation in steam boilers, 70 

India-rubber as a preserratiTe for wood, 

251 
Irons, moulding, 172 

— planing, speeds of, 216 
Irregular moulding and shaping, 24 
Items about wood, 116 

JIGGER saws, speeds of, 216 
Jointing belts, 184 

LANCASHIRE boiler, 66 
Larch timber, appearance of good, 
233 
Lathwood, measurement of, 304 
Lead of saws in swing frame, 205 
Lime as a preservative for wood, 2?I 
Log frame, combined, 21 

separate, 4 

Log sledges, 295 
Logs, canting, 9 

— cross cutting by hand, 279 

— deck, 10 

— hauling, 6, 9 

Loose pulleys improved, 17, l5 
Lubricating compounds, 118 

— cylinders, 115 

— (self), loose pulleys, 17 
Lubrication of band saws, 116 
bearings, 110 

cylinder, 115 

saw spindles, 116 

Lubricators, 113 

MACHINE foundations, 100 
Machines, power required for 
various, 219 

— sawing, notes on working, 198 
Machinery, " cheap," 20 

— etc., ordering, 297 

— second hand, 301 

— selection of, 20 
— ' setting, 25 

— starting, 26 

— woodworking, speeds c* C!09 
Management of oelts, 181 

emery wheels, *283 

a saw mill, 275 

Manufacturing deals and battens, 261 
Masonry for machine foundations, 102 
Measurement of deals, 303 

lathwood, 304 

timber and rules as to, 303 
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Mechanical stokers, 224 
Metals for bearings, 108 
Microscope, use of for testing timber, 

235 
Mineral oils, 112 

Minerals, found in hard water, 73 
Mortice chisels, 175 
Mortising and boring machine, 39 

— horizontal slot, 41 

— machines (reciprocating), speeds of, 

217 

(rotary), speeds of, 217 

Motive power for saw mills, 46, 61 
Moulding irons, 172 

— (irregular) and shaping machine, 24 
Mouldings, wood for, 269 
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EW machinery, starting, 26 
Notes on working sawing machines, 
198 



' A AK timber, appearance of good, 233 
yj Oils, adulteration of, 122 

— mineral, 112, 122 
Outward flow, turbine, 54, 55 
Oyer-feeding saws, 200 
Overshot water wheel, 48 

PACEINQ circular saw, 199 
— pieces, 132 
Panel scraping machine, 38 
Parafi^, as a preservative for wood, 251 
Pavement (wooden), cross cutting, 278 
Pianoforte works, 14 
Piece work, 256 
Pine timber, appearance of, 233 
Pinions, intermediate, 16 
Plan of estate workshop, 264 
Plan of saw-mill for general purposes, 2 

planing, 13 

railway carriage works, 

28 
Plane irons, arrangement of, 37 

— iron grinder, automatic, 281 
Planing irons, speeds of, 216 

— machine, panel, 37 

— machines, belts for, 19 

— mill, plan of, 13 

— and trying up machine, 22 
Plummer block, improved, 93 
Pneumatic fiEin, 12 
Portable engine, 64 

Portable sawing machinery for forest 

use, 292 
Power of water wheels, efiective, 49 

— required for various machines, 219 
Preserving timber by carbolic acid, 245 



Pressure rollers for deal cutting, 22 

Prevention of smoke. 79 

PiOcesBcs, various lor preservation of 

timber, 253 
Proportions of bearings, 106 
Pulleys, 96 

— loose improved, 17, 18 

— tension, 196 

Punch Tsetting), for saws, IJi 
Pump, lor fire purposes, 14 

RACE water, for turbines, 57 
Back saw bench, 20, 34 
Railway through mill, 2, 14, 28 
Recessing machine, 24 
Reciprocating saws, speed of, 211 
Rollers pressure, for deal or flitch cut- 
ting, 22 
Roofing, measurement of, 305 
Roots, extracting, 294 
Rotary or slot mortice chisels. 177 
Rules for arrangement of chimney 

stack, 75 
engine drivers and boiler attend- 
ants, 84 

calculating speeds of shafts and 

diameters of pulleys, 100 

— relating to belts, 186 

— as to measurement of timber^ 302 
Running out of truth, saws, 15d 

SAND papering machine, 42 
Saws, band, 163 

back thrust of, 207 

gauge of, 167 

setting, 166 

speed of, 213 

strength of, 168 

temper of, 165 

tension of, 206 

to braze, 169 

working, 205 

Saw bench, bearings, 201 

combined feed, 4 

for sleepers, 43 " 

for two sawB, 4 

rack, 20 

Saw circular, a ** buokled^" I6I 

expansion and contraction of, 135 

—V— guards for, 16, 133 

gauges of, 155 

— " — hammering, 158 

ordering, 297 

Saw dust, clearing utiray, 12) 15 

burning, 81 

Saw filing, 142 

guide for, 145 
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Saw frames, log and df al combined, 21 

vibration of, 102 

feed motion of, 205 

speed of, 212 

working, 204 

Sawing marhines, working of, 198 

wr forest use, 292 

Saw mill, arrangement of, I 

appliances for, 291 

economy in, 26, 285 

floors, o, 13 

management of a, 275 

motive power for, 46 

plan of a, 2, 28 

tvpe of engine for driving, 61 

Saws, lead of, in swing frame, 205 

— over feeding, 200 

— packing, 198 

— running out of truth, 155 

— selection of, 128 

— single bladed, 132 
—  straight, 126 

Saw sharpening machine, 279 

emery wheels for, 146 

Saw spindles, lubrication of, 116 

bearings of, 201 

Paw teeth, action of, 129 

angles of, 128 

experiments with, 129 

for hard wood, 131 

p^leting, 146 

mcrement, 131 

setting, 149 

shapes of, 137 

spread setting, 153 

spring and punch setting, 151 

throat space of, 130 

trembling of, 141 

uniform shape of, 136 

Benson for felling timber, 249 
Self- lubrication of shafting, 111 
Seasoning timber, 237 
Setting boiler, 73 

— engine, 72 

— machines, 25 

Shafting, arrangement of, 6, 90 

— coupling for, 92 

— size of, 3 

— speed of, 3 

Shaping and moulding machine, irre- 
gular, 24 

working a, 288 

Sheds for storing timber, 3 
Short centres to be avoided, 26 
Single-bladed saw, 35 
Sledges for logs, 295 
Smoke consuming, 223 
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Smoke, its prevention, 79 
Soapstone as a lubricant, 113 
Specification of boiler for saw-mill 
work, 67 

— engine ^ 63 

Speeds of circular saws, 210 
emery wheels, 214 

water entering a turbine, 58 

feed for various machines, 217, 

218 

woodworking machines, 209 

shnfts, rules for calculating, 100 

Stack, chimney, arrangement of, 75 

Stacking timber, 237, 240 

Standards, timber, value of di£ferent, 

306 
Starting new machinery, 26 
Steam boiler, furnaces, 78 

— for drying timber, 243 

— mortising and boring machine, 39 

— pipes, covering, 77 

— production of, 77 

— waste of, 289 
Steel for shafting, 91 
Stoking boilers, 224 

Stopping engines by electricity, S2 
Strength of belts, 191 
Stretching belts, 185 
Striking gear, 194 
Stump extractors, 295 
Swing frames, 22 

TABLE of dimensions of chimneys, 76 
gauges of saws, 155 

laps for belt joints, 184 

rectangular weirs, 69 

sizes, Birmingham wire gauge, 

300 
Teak, appearance of good, 234 
Teeth, saw, action of, 129 

angles of, 128 

band, 163 

emery wheels for sharpening, 146 

experiments with, 129 

--- — filing, 144 

- — for hard wood, 131 

- - — guUeting, 146 

- — increment, 131 
_.. — shapes of, 137 
spread setting, 153 

spring and punch settir.g, !-Jl 

throat space, 130 

trembling of, 141 

uniform shape of, 138 

Tempering cutters, 173 
Temper of band-saws, 165 
Tenoning machine, 23, 38 
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TeaBion of band-saw blades, 206 

— pulleys, 196 

Terms, technical, glossary of, 331 
Timber and deal sawing, price list of, 328 

— and saw-mill ti'ude technical terms, 

331 

— appearance of good, 232 

— carbolizing, 246, 265 

— conversion, 257 

— creosoting, 253 

— drying artificially, 242 

— dry rot in, 250 

— drying by hot air, 242 
by steam, 243 

— for wheelwrights, 239 

— four thousand years old, 252 

— hauling, 6 

— hewing, French method of, 260 

— hoisting, 12 

— rules as to measurement of, 303 

— seasoning, 237 

^ season for felling, 249 

— selection of, 232 

— stacking in open air, 237, 240 

— standing, measurement of, 308 

— testing by microscope, 235 

— trade miscellanea, 311 

— various processes for preserving, 253 
To braze band-saws, 169 
Travellers, overhead, 15 

— Wellington, 7 
Travelling, belts and chains, 11 
Trying up and planing machine, 22 
'J ubes for feed water heater, 69 
Tunnel for saw-dust, 15 
Turbine water wheels, 49 

bearings of, 50, 63 

fixing, 66 

Fourneyron, 63 

Jonval, 52 

Leffel, 52 

race for, 57 

the Victor, 62 

the vortex, 52 

UNIFOKMITY in bevel of Baw-teeth, 
145 

cutting angles of saw-teeth, 144 

driving belts, 193 

— - — filing saw-teeth necessary, 144 

-• — gauge, width, toothing, sharpen- 
ing, and setting of band-saws 
important, 165 

guUeting saw-teeth, 146 

• pitch of saw-teeth, 135 

• setting of saw-teeth, 149 

— — speed of driving, 15 
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VALUE of different timber standards, 
306 
Variable expansion gear, 65 
Vertical boiler, 68 
— engine and boiler combined, 64 
Vibration of saw frames, 102 
Vice for saw-filing, 143 



WAGGK)N and carriage works (rail- 
way) arrangement of, 28 
Waste of steam, 289 
Water, feed heaters, 69 

— hard, minerals found in, 70 

— in, foundations, 102 

— percentage of, in wood, 241 

— power, 46 

— race for turbines, 57 

— speed of, in entering turbine, 68 

— supply, estimating, ^^ 

— to determine quantity of, flowing 
through penstock, 49 

Water wheels, 47 

calculating power of, 49 

effective power of, 4'J 

speed of, 49 

turbine, 49 

Weirs, rectangular, table of, 59 
Wheels, emery, for saw sharpening, 

,146 
Wheelwrights, timber for, 239 
Wire gauge, 299 
Wood, comparative values of, 316 

— decay o^ and its preveution, 249 

— fire-proofing for, 316 

— hard, saw-teeth for, 131 

— hardness of, 316 

— items about, 315 

— its formation, 248 

— percentage of water in, 241 

— suitable for mouldings, 269 

— tensile strength of, 315 

— to bend, 315 

— to prevent cracking, 315 
Wooden pavement, cross-cutting, 278 
Woods, and their uses, 317 

— commonly used in Great Britain, 324 
Woodwork for railway permanent way, 

manufacturing, 30 
Woodworking machinery, speeds of, 

209 
Working a shaping and moulding 

machine, 288 

— circular saws, 198 

— saw frames, 204 
Workshop, estate, 263 
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THE MECHANICAL ENOINEER'5 POCKET-BOOK. 

Comprising Tables, Formulae, Rules, and Data : A Handy Book of Reference 
for Daily Use in Engineering Practice. By D. Kinnear Ci.ark. M. Inst. C.E., 
Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By H. H. P. Povvles, 
A.M.I. C.E., M.I.M.E. Small 8vo, 700 pp., bound in flexible Leather Cover, 
rounded comers. \Jusi Published. Net 6/0 

Summary of Contents :— Mathematical Tables.— measurement of Surfaces 
AND Solids.— English weights and Measures.— French metric Weights and 
MEASURES.— Foreign weights and Measures.— Moneys.— Specific Gravity, 

Weight, and Volume.— Manufactured Metals steel pipes.— bolts and nuts.— 

sundry Articles in Wrought and Cast Iron, Copper, Brass, Lead, Tin, Zinc- 
strength OF Materials. — strength of Timber.— Strength of Cast iron.— 
strength of Wrought iron.— strength of steel.— Tensile Strength op Copper, 
Lead, &c.— Resistance of Stones and other building Materials.— Riveted Joints 
IN Boiler Plates.— Boiler shells.— Wire ropes and Hemp ropes.— Chains and 
Chain Cables.— Framing.— Hardness of Metals, alloys, and Stones.— Labour of 
animals.— Mechanical Principles.— Gravity and fall op bodies.— accelerating 
AND Retarding forces.— Mill Gearing, shafting. &c.— Transmission of Motive 
Power.— Heat.— Combustion : fuels.— Warming, Ventilation, Cooking Stoves.— 

Steam Steam Engines and boilers.— Railways.- Tramways steam Ships.— 

pumping steam Engines and pumps.— Coal Gas, Gas engines, &c.— Air in Motion. 
—Compressed Air.— Hot Air Engines.— water Power.— speed of Cutting tools. 
—Colours.— Electrical engineering. 

" Mr. Clark manifests what is an innate perception of wluit is likely to be useful in a pocket- 
book, and he is reaDy unrivalled in the art of condensation. It is very difficult to hit upon any 
mechanical engineermg subject concerning; which this work supplies no information, and the 
ezceDent index at the end adds to its utility. In one word, it is an ezceedinffly handy and efficient 
to<ri, possessed of which the engineer will be saved many a wearisome calculation, or yet more 
wearisome hunt through various text-books and treatises, and, as such, we can heartily recommend 
It to our readers."- 7m< Engineer. 

" It would be found difficult to compren more matter within a similar compass, or produce a 
book of 700 pages which should be more compact or convenient for pocket reference. . . . Will 
be appreciated by mechanical engineers of all classes."— iVwrttoi/ BngiHter. 
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MR. MUTTON'S PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 



THB WORKS' MANAOER'5 HANDBOOK. 

Compriung Modern Rules. Tables, and Data. For Engineers, Millwris^its. 
and Boiler Makers ; Tool Makers, Machinists, and Metal WcHrkers ; Iron and 
Brass Founders, &c. By W. S. Hutton, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, 
Author of "The Practical Engineer's Handbook." Sixth Edition, carefully 
Revised, and Enlarged. In One handwme Volume, medium 8vo, strongly 
bound IS/U 

Ii9* Tkt Author having compiled RuUs and Data /or his own ussina gr§at 
9ari«ty of modtm tngimtrin^ work, and having found hts noUs txtrtmtly uuful, 
dscidid to publish thsm — rtvtstd to daU — btlitvtng that a practical work, suit$a to 

tht DAILY RBQUIRBMBNTS OP MODERN KNGINKKRS, WOUld OS faVOUtably r§cHv$d, 

** Of this editfcm we may repeat the appnciatlTe remarks we made upon the first and third. 
Since the appearance of the latter Tery consioerable modifications hare been made, although the 
total number of pages remains almost the same. It is a Tery useful collection of rules, tables, and 
workshop and drawing oflice data."— rA« Sngineer, May xo, iBk. 

" The author treats every subject from the point of Tiew of one wlio has collected wo i fc sh op 
notes for application in worlcshop practice, rather than from the theoretical or literary aspect. The 
volume contains a great deal of that kind or information which is gained only by practical experience, 
and is sddom written in books."— rA< EH£^tu€r, June 5, 1885. 

** The volume Is an exceedingly usefiil one, brimfiil with engineer's notes, memoranda, and 
rules, and well worthv of being on every mechanical engineer's bookshelf."— AftcAanwa/ ff^orid. 

" The informaaon is precisely that likely to be required in practice. . . . The work fonns 
a derirable addition to the Ubranr not only of the works' manager, but of any one connected with 
general engineering."— A/im^m;^ ycumal, 

" Brunfiil of usefiil information, stated in a concise form, Mr. Hntton's books have met • 
pressing want among engineers. The book must prove extremely useful to every practical man 
possesMng a copy."— Prac/iaU Engimtr. 

THB PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK. 

Comprising a Treatise on Modem Engines and Boilers, Marine, Locomotive, 
and Stationary. And containing a lar^e collection of Rules and Practical 
Data relatinff to Recent Practice in Designing and Constructing all kinds of 
Engines, Boilers, and other Engineering work. The whole constituting a com- 
prehensive Key to the Board of Trade and other Examinations for Certificates 
of Competency in Modem Mechaniod Engineerinz. By Walter S. Hutton, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Author of" The Works' Manager's Handbook 
for Engineers," &c. With upwards of 490 Illustrations. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8vo, nearly 560 pp., strongly bound. 

IJustPublishid, 18/0 

W^ This Work is designed as a companion to ths Author's "Works' 
Manager's Handbook." It posstssss many ntw and original features, and con- 
tains, lik* its prtd§csssor, a qttantUy of matter not originally intended for pulUication 
but collected oy the Author for his own use in the construction of a great varisty of 
Modern Engineering Work. 

The information is given in a condensed and concise form, and is illustrated by 
upwards of 430 Engravings ; and comprises a quantity of tabulated matter of great 
value to all engaged in designing, constructing, or estimating for Engines, Boilkss, 
and OTHKR Engineering Work. 

"We have kept it at hand^or several weeks, referring to it as occasion arose, and we have not 
on a single occasion consulted its pages without findfaig the information ef which we were la quest." 
~-jtikemtutH. 

" A thoroughly good practical handbook, which no engineer can go through without litanring 
something that will be of service to him."— Aforuw Ertgimer. 

" An excellent book of reference for engineers, and a valuable text-book liov stndems of 
engineering. "Scotsman. 

"This valuable manual embo<fies the results and experience of the lea^Qng authofltlM oa 
mechanical tstgixMeting."— Building News. 

'" The author has collected together a surprising quantity of rules and practical data, aad has 
shown much Judgment in the selections he has made. . . . There is no doubt that this book is 
one of the most useful of its Idnd published, and will be a very popular compendium. "—EM/jnttr. 

" A mass of faiformation set down in simple language, and in such a form that it can be easily 
referred to at any time. The matter is uniformly good and well chosen, and is greatly elucidated 
by the fflustrations. The book will find its way on to most engineers' shelves, where It will rank as 
one of the most useful books of reference."— ^Vw«<&»/ Engifuer. 

" Full of useful information, and should be fcnind on the oflSce Shelf of all practical engineers. " 
-mBtig^lish Mecfianie, 
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5TEAM BOILER CONSTRUCTION. 

A Practical Handbook for Engineers, Boiler-Makers, and Steam Users. 

Containing a large Collection of Rules and Data relating to Recent Practice 

in the Design, Construction, and Working of all Kinds of Stationary, Loco* 

motive, and Marine Steam-Boilers. By Walter S. Hutton, Civil and 

Mechanical Engineer, Author of "The Works' Manager's Handbook," "The 

Practical Engineer's Handbook," &c. With upwards of 500 Illustrations. 

Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, in part Re- written, and much Enlarged. 

Medium 8vo, over 600 pages, cloth, strongly bound .... 18/0 

B^* This Work is issued in continuation of ths Series of Handbooks nnitten 

by the A uthor, vix. : — " The Works' Manager's Handbook " and " The Practical 

Engineer's Handbook," which are so highly appreciated by engineers for the 

practical nature of their information ; and is consequently written in the same style 

as those works. 

The Author believes that the concentration, in a convenient form for easy 
reference^ of such a large amount of thoroughly practical informatton on Steam- 
Boiiers, wiU be of considerable service to those for whom it is intended, and he trusts 
the book may be deemed worthy of as favourable a reception as has been accorded to 
its predecessors. 

" One of the best, if not the best, books on boilers that has ever been published. The infor- 
mation is of the right land, in a simple and accessible form. So far as {generation is concerned, this 
iflb undoubtedly, the standard book on steam practice." — Electrical Reinew. 

" Every detail, both in boiler design and management, is cleariy laid before the reader. The 
volume shows that boiler construction has been reduced to the condition of one of tiie most exact 
sciences ; and such a book is of the utmost value to the /!h tie siicle Engineer and Works Manager." 
~~M«trine Engifuer. 

" There has long been room for a modem handbook on steam boilers ; there is not that room 
now, because Mr. Hutton has filled it. It is a thoroughly practical book for those who are occupied 
In the construction, design, selection, or use of boilers."— £'f^M««r. 

** The book is of so imfwrtant and comprehensive a character that it must find its way into the 
Hbraiies of every one interested in boiler using or boiler manufacture if they wish to be thoroughly 
Infoimed. We stronsdy recommend the book for the uitrinsic value of its contents." — Machinery 
Marhet. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS' WORKSHOP COMPANION. 

Comprising a great variety of the most tiseful Rules and Formulse in Mechanical 
Science, with ntunerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results for 
Facilitating Mechanical Operations. By William Tbmpleton, Author of 
" The Engmeer's Practical Assistant," &c., &c. Ei^teenth Eklition. Revised, 
Modemis^l, and considerably Enlarged by Walter S. Hutton, C.E!., Author 
of "The Works' Manager's Handbook,'; "The Practical Engineer's Hand- 
book," &c. Fcap. 8vo, nearly 500 pp., with 8 Plates and upwards of 350 Illus- 
trative Diagrams, strongly bound for workshop or pocket wear and tear . 6/0 

" In its modernised form Hutton's * Teropleton ' should have a wide sale, for it contains much 
vabiable information which the mechanic will often find of use, and not a few tables and notes which 
he might look for in vain in other works. This modernised edition wiU be appreciated by all who 
haveleafned to value the original editions of ' Tvta^'eXovL.'"— English Mechanic. 

" It has met with great success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are 
a great many men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this little tMok^^^BuiUtUeg 
Nems. 

"This familiar text-book— well known to all mechanics and engineers— is of essential service 
to the every-dav requirements of engineers, millwrights, and the various trades connected with 
engineering and building. The new modernised etution is worth its weight in gold."— ^wiMfnif 
Nems. (Second Notice.) 

" This well-known and largely-used book contains information, brought up to date, of the 
•Oft so usdhil to the foreman and draughtsman. So much fresh information has been introduced as 
to constitute it practically a new book. It will be largely used m the office and workshop."— 
Mechanical World. 

" The publishers wisely entrusted the task of revision of this popular, valuable, and usefu 
book to Mr. Hutton, than whom a more competent man they could not have (onxad."— Iron. 



BNQINEER'S AND MILLWRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. 

A Collection of Useful Tables, Rules, and Data. By William Tbmpleton. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions. xSmo, cloth . . . . ' . 2/6 

"Occupies a foremost place among books of this kind. A more suitable present to an 
apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not possibly be made.* — Building News. 

" A de s e r vedly popular work. It should be in the ' aniwer ' of every mechanic."'— i?Mjp/irA 
Mechanic. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENQINEER'5 REFERENCE BOOK. 

For Machine and Boiler Construction. In Two Parts. Part I. Gbnbral 
Enginbbrinc Data. Part II. Boiler Construction. With 51 Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. By Nblson Folbt, M.I.N. A. Second Edition, 
Revised throughout and much Enlarged. Folio, half-bound . Net £3 Ss* 

PART I.— MBASURBS.— ClRCUMFBRBNCB^ AND ARBAS, &C., SQUARBS, CUBBS, 

Fourth powbrs.— Squarb and Cubb Roots.— surf acb op tubes.— Rbciprocals.— 

LOGARITHMS. — MBNSU ration. — SPECIFIC GRAVITIES AND WEIGHTS.— WORK AND 

PowBR. — HEAT.— COMBUSTION.— Expansion and Contraction.— Expansion of 
Cases.— Stbam.— Static Forces.— Gravitation and attraction.— Motion and 
Computation of Resulting forces.- accumulated work.— Centre and Radius 
OF Gyration.— moment of Inertia.— Centre of Oscillation.— Electricity.— 
Strength of Materials.- Elasticity.— test Sheets of Metals.— Friction.— 
Transmission of Power.— Flow of Liquids.— Flow op Gases.— air Pumps, Surfacb 
Condensers. Ac— Speed of Steamships.— Propbllers.—Cutting tools.— Flanges. 
—Copper Sheets and Tubes.— screws, Nuts, Bolt heads. &c.— Various Recipes 
and miscellanbous Matter.— With DIAGRAMS for Valve-Gear. Belting and 
Ropes, discharge and suction Pipes, Screw propellers, and Copper Pipes. 

part II.— Treating of power of Boilers.— Useful Ratios.— Notes on 
Construction. — cylindrical Boiler shells. — Circular Furnaces. — Flat 
Plates.— Stays. — Girders.— Screws. — Hydraulic Tests. — Riveting. — boiler 
Setting. Chimneys, and Mountings.— Fuels. &c.— Examples of Boilers and Speeds 
of steamships.— Nominal and normal horse power.- with DIAGRAMS for all 
BoiLBK Calculations and Drawings of many Varibtibs op Boilbrs. 

" Mr. Foley is well fitted to compfle such a work. The diagrams are a 'great feature of the 
work. It may be stated that Mr. Foley has produced a ▼olume which will undoubtedly fulfil the 
desire of the author and become indispensable to all mechanical enijfineers. "—Aftfn'iM Enginttr. 

" We have carefully examined this work, and pronounce it a most exceDent reference book 
or the use of marine engineers." — ycumai a/" American SacUfy t/NavtU Enginurt, 

COAL AND SPEED TABLES. 

A Pocket Book for Engineers and Steam Users. By Nelson Folbt, Author 

of " The Mechanical Engineer's Reference Book." Pocket size, cloth . 3/6 

" These tables arc desi^picd to meet the requirements of every-day use ; they are of sufiicie 
scope for most practical purposes, and may be commended to engineers and usersof steam."— /r(7». 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

With a Supplement on Gas Engines, and Part II. on Hbat Enginbs. By 
T. M. GooDBVB, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Professor of Mechanics at the Roval 
College of Science, London ; Author of The Principles of Mechanics," " The 
Elements of Mechanism," &C. Fourteenth Exlition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 6/0 

" Professor Goodeve has given us a treatise on the steam engine which will bear comparison 
with anything written by Huxley or Maxwell, and we can award it no higher praise." — Enginttr. 

" Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a M'ork of which every young engineer should possess himself." 
— Mining yonrnal. 

ON OAS ENGINES. 

With Appendix describing a Recent Engine with Tube Igniter. By T. M. 

GooDEVE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" Like an Mr. Goodeve's writings, the present is no exception in point of general excellence. 
It is a valuable little ytAama."— Mechanical World. 

THE GAS-ENGINE HANDBOOK. . 

A Manual of Useful Information for the Designer and the Engineer. By E. W. 
Roberts, M.E. With Forty Full-page Engiavings. Small Fcap. 8vo, leather. 

iV«< 8/6 
A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS. 

Their Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. By R. Wilson, CE. j 

Fifth Edition, xamo, cloth 6/0 - 

"The best treatise that has ever been published on steam boilers."— £M!f<M«er. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S COMPANION 

of Areas, Circumferences, Decimal Equivalents, in inches and feet, millimetres, 

sauares, cubes, roots, &c. ; Strength of Boltp, Weigbt of Iron, &c. ; Weights, 

Measures, and other Data. Also i'ractical Rules for Engine Proportions. By 

R. Edwards, M.Inst.C.E. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3/6 

"A very useful little volume. It contains many tables, classified daU and memoranda 
generally useful to vagmcen."— Engineer. 



\ 



inf«^l2P**ui* P">^«»« to b«t.' a handy office companion,' givfaig hi a succinct form, a variety of 
information likcay to be required by mechanical engineers fai their everyday office work."— Ao^wrf, 
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A HANDBOOK ON THE 5TBAM ENQINB. 

With especial Reference to Small and Medium-sized Engines. For the Use of 
Engine Makers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering Students, and users 
of Steam Power. By Herman Haedbr, C.E. Translated from the German 
with additions and alterations, hy H. H. P. Powles, A.M.I. C.E.. M.I.M.E. 
Th'rd Edition, Revised. With nearly i,ioo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth Nei 7/6 

' A perfect enc^opaedia of the steam engine and its details, and one which must take  per- 
;jduce in Enghsh drawine-offices and workshops." — A Foreman PatUm-maker. 
' This is an excellent book, and should be in the hands of all who are interested in the con- 
•traction and design of medium-sized stationary engines. . . . A careful study of its contents and 
the arrangement of the sections leads to the conclusion that there is probably no other book like It 
in this country. The volume aims at showing the results of practical experience, and it certainly 
may claim a complete achievement of this idea."— A'a/wrv. 

" There can be no question as to its value. We cordially commend it to all concerned in the 
design and construction of the steam engine." — Mechanical H'orld. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS. 

Their Draught-Power and Stability. With a chapter on Lightning Conductors, 
By Robert Wilson, A.I.C.E., Author of " A Treatise on Steam Boilers," &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3/6 

'* A valuable contribution to the literature of scientific building."— r/M Buildtr. 

BOILER MAKER'S READY RECKONER & ASSISTANT. 

With Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating, for the Use of Platers, 
Smiths, and Riveters. By John Courtney, fklited by D. K. Clark, 
M.I.C.E. Fourth Edition, 480 pp., with 140 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, half- 
bound 7/0 

" No workman or apprentice should be without this hook,"— Iron Trade Circular. 

REFRIGERATION, COLD STORAGE, & ICE-MAKING: 

A Practical Treatise on the Art and Science of Refrigeration. By A. J. 
Wallis-Taylhr, A.M.Inst.C.E., Author of ** Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Machinery." 600 pp., with 360 Illustrations. Medium Svo. cloth. 

i/ust Published. Net 1 6/0 

"The author has to be congratulated on the completion and production of such an impor- 
tant work and it cannot fail to have a large body of readers, for it leaves out nothing that would in 
any way be of value to those interested in the subject."— S^^tf^wAt/. 

" No one whose duty it is to handle the mammoth preserving installations of these latter days 
can afford to be without this valuable book."— G/aj-^tm; Herald. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF REFRIGERATION AND ICE- 

MAKINQ FOR 1903. 

Edited by A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A.M.Inst.C.E. Author of •' Refrigerating 
and Ice-making Machinery," &c. Small Crown Svo, cloth. 

[Just Published. Net 216 

REFRIGERATING & ICE-MAKING MACHINERY. 

A Descriptive Treatise for the Use of Persons Employing Refrigerating 
and Ice-Making Installations, and others. By A. J. Wallis-Taylbr, 
A.-M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth. 

\Just Published. 7/6 

"Piactfcal, explicit, and profusely illustrated."— G/icjr^vw Herald. 

" We recommend the book, which gives the cost of various systems and illustrations showing 
detalb of pans of machinery and general arrangements of complete installations."— i^Mtf/ii!er. 

" May be reconunended as a useful description of the machinery, the processes, and of the 
facts, fiffures, and tabulated physics of refrigers^ing. It is one of the bKt compilations on the 
s ubi^ct. —Efi^ifuer. 

TEA MACHINERY AND TEA FACTORIES. 

A Descriptive Treatise on the Mechanical Appliances required in the Cultiva- 
tion of the Tea Plant and the Preparation of Tea for the Market. By A. J. 
Wallis-Tayler, A.-M. Inst. C.E. Medium Svo, 468 pp. With 218 
Illustrations. [Just Published. Net 26/0 

" When tea planting was first introduced into the British possessions little, if any, machinery 
was employed, but now its use is almost universal. This volume contains a verv full account of the 
machinery necessary for the proper outfit of a factory, and also a description of the processes best 
carried out by this machinery."— 9''<'Mrwa/ Society 0/ Arts. 
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BNOINEERINQ ESTIMATES, C05T5, AND ACCOUNTS. 

A Guide to Commercial Engineering. With numerous examples of I^stimates 
and Costs of Millwright Work, Miscellaneous Productions, Steam Engines and 
Steam Boilers; and a Section on the Preparation of Costs Accounts. By 
A General Manager. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth 12/0 

" Thb is an excellent and veiy useful book, covering subject-matter in constant xec^isltloo te 
•vwy factory and woricshop. . . . The boolc is invaluable, not only to the young engineer, but 
also to the estimate department of everv -woAsJ"— Builder. 

" We accord the work unqualified praise. The information is given in a {dain, straightforward 
aaaaoMr, and beats throughout evidence of the intimate practical acquaintance of the author with 
•vary phase of commercial engineering."— AftrAaM^iea/ tVbrld, 

AERIAL OR WIRE-ROPE TRAMWAYS. 

Their Construction and Management. By A. J.Wallis-Tatlbr, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

With 8z Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 

"This is in its way an excellent volume. Without going into the minutiae of the subject, it 
yet lays before its readers a very good exposition of the vanous systems of rope transmission in use, 
and gives as well not a little valuable information about their working, repair, and management. 
We can safely recommend it as a useful general treatise on the subject."— /%« Enginter. 

MOTOR CARS OR POWER-CARRIAGES FOR COMMON 

ROAD5. 

By A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A. M. Inst. C.E., Author of "Modem Cycles," 
&C. 913 pp., with 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth .... 4/6 

" The book is clearly expressed throughout, and is just the sort of work that an engineer, 
thinking of turning his attention to motor-carriage work, would do well to read as a prdiminary 
to startmg o^peaxions."— Engineering: 

PLATING AND BOILER MAKING. 

A Practical Handbook for Workshop Operations. By Joseph G. Horner, 
A.M.I.M.E. 380 pp. with 338 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . T/6 

" This work is cliaracterised by that evidence of close acquaintance with woricshop methods 
which will render the book exceedingly acceptable to the practical hand. We have no hesitation 
in commendinfiT the work as a serviceable and practical handbook on a subject which has not 
hitherto received much attention from those qualified to deal with it in a sattefactory maimer."— 
Mechanical World, 

PATTERN MAKING. 

A Practical Treatise, embracing the Main Types of Engineering Construction, 
and including Gearing, Engine Work, Sheaves and Pulleys, Pipes and Columns, 
Screws, Machine Parts, Pumps and Cocks, the Moulding of Patterns in Loam 
and Greensand, estimating the weight of Castings &c. By Joseph G. Horner, 
A.M.I.M.E. Third EdiUon, Enlarged. With 486 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. \Juit Published. Net 7/6 

" A well-written technical guide, evidently written by a man who understands and has prac- 
tised what he has written about. . . . We cordially recommend it to engineering students, young 
joomeymen, and others desirous of being initiated into the mysteries of pattem-maldng."— J?M<Uer. 

" An excellent vade ntecum for the apprentice who desires to become master of his trade." 
--Bnglish Mechanic. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TERMS 

(Lockwood's Dictionary oO> Embracing those current in the Drawing Officci 
Pattern Shop, Foundry, Fitting, Turning, Smiths', and Boiler Shops, &c Com- 

? rising upwards of 6,000 Definitions. Edited by J. G. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. 
bird Edition, Revised, with Additicns. Crown 8vo, cloth . . Net 7/6 

"Just the sort of handy dictionary required by the various trades engaged in mechanical eo- 
glneeting. The practical engmeering pupil will find the book of great value mhis studies, and every 
loranan engineer and mechanic showa have a copy." — Building News, 

TOOTHED GEARING. 

A Practical Handbook for Offices and Workshops. By J. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. 

With 184 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

" We give the book our unqualified praise for its thoroughness of treatment, and recommend 
it to all interested as the most practical book on the subject yet 'wAxxtgk."^ Mechanical World. 

PIRE5, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. 

With a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage* 

ment; Foreign Fire Systems; Hints on Fire-Brigades, &c. By C. F. T. 

Young, C.£. 8vo, cloth £1 4b. 

** To such of our readers as are interested in the subject of fires and fire apparatus we can 
most heartily commend this \x>ok,"Sngineering, 
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ATRIAL NAVIQATION. 

A Practical Handbook on the Construction of Dirigible Balloons, Aerostats, 
Aeroplanes, and Aeremotors. By Frederick Walker, C.E., Associate 
Member of the Aeronautic Institute. With 104 Illustrations. Large Crown 
8vo, cloth. [Just Published. Net. 7/6 

STONE-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 

A Manual dealing with the Rapid and Economical Conversion of Stone. With 
Hints on the Arrangement and Management of Stone Works. By M. Powis 
Balb, M.I.M.E. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8 vo, cloth . 9/0 

** The book should be In the hands of every mason or student of stonework."— C#tfrficr> 
GttmrtUaM. 

** A capital handbook for all who manipulate stone for building or ornamental purposes."-* 

PUMP5 AND PUMPING. 

A Handbook for Pump Users. Being Notes on Selection, Construction, and 
Management. By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth 3/8 

**T1m matter is set forth as condsdy as possible. In fiact, condensation rather than diUnse- 
IMM has been the author's aim throu|^hout ; yet he does not seem to have omitted anything likely to 
bo of yaa>t,"—youmal ^ Gas Lig-htingr. 

" Thoroughly practical and clearly ytntitn."— Glasgow Herald. 

MILLINQ MACHINES AND PROCESSES. 

A Practical Treatise on Shaping Metals by Rotary Cutters. Including 
Information on Making and Grinding the Cutters. By Paul N. Hasluck, 
Author of * ' Lathe-Work. " With upwards of 300 Engravings. Large crown 8vo, 

cloth 12/6 

" A new departure in engineering literature. . . . We can recommend this work to all in* 
twesled in milling machines ; it is wttat it professes to be— a practical treatise."— ^My^fMcr. 

" A capital and reliable book which will no doubt be of considerable service both to thoee 
wiio are alrndy acquainted with the process as well as to those who contemplate its adopdoo."— 
titd$*stri€s, 

LATHE-WORK. 

A Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, and Processes emplojred in 
the Art of Turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 6/0 

** Written by a man who knows not only how work otuiht to be done, but iriio also knows how 
to do It, and how to convey his knowledge to others. To an turners this book would bevahuble."— 
BngiHe»riH£. 

" We can safely recommend the work to young engineers. To the amateur It wHl simply be 
Invahiable. To the student it will convey a great deal of useftil information."— JB^yiiMCM'. 

SCREW-THREADS, 

And Methods of Producing Them. With numerous Tables and complete 

Directions for using Screw-Cutting Lathes. By Paul N. Hasluck, Author 

' of " Lathe-Work," &C. Fifth Edition. Waistcoat-pocket size . .1/6 
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FuO of useful information, hints and practical criticism. Taps, dies, and s cre wi n g tools 
geneiallv are Illustrated and their action described."— ilftfAaw^a/ World. 

" It is a complete compendium of all the details of the screw-cutting lathe ; in feet, a mMthtm* 
tf t/mfV0 on all the subjects it treats upon."— Ca^^MArr and Builder. 

TABLES AND MEMORANDA FOR ENGINEERS, 

MBCHANICS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &g. 

Selected and Arranged by Francis Smith. Sixth Eklition, Revised, including 
EuECTKiCAL Tables, Formula, and Memoranda. Waistcoat-pocket sixe, 
limp leather 1/6 

" It would, perhaps, be as di£Scult to make a small pocket-book selection of notes and formulae 
to suit ALL engineers as it would be to make a universal medicine ; but Mr. Smith's waistcoat- 
pocket collection may be looked upon as a successful attemot."—Bfigifuer. 

** The best example we have ever seen of 970 pages of usefiil matter packed into the ^men* 
slons of a caxd-case."—BuildiHg News. " A veritable pocket treasury of knowledge."— Aom. 

POCKET GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 

English-French, French-English; with Tables suitable for the Architectural, 
Engineering, Manufacturing, and Nautical Professions. By John Jambs 
Fletcher. Third Edition, aoo pp. Waistcoat-pocket size, Honp leather 1/6 

** It is a very great advantage for readers and correspondents in France and England to have 
so large a number of the words relating to engineering and manufacturers collected In a lOiputian 
vobtme. The little book will be useful both to students and travellers."- ^rvAAtoC 

" The glossary (Mf terms is very complete, and many of the Tables are new and well arranged. 
We conUaily commend the \>o6k."— Mechanical IVerU. 
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THE BNQINBER'S YEAR BOOK FOR 1903. 

Compristng Formula, Roles, Tables, Data and Memoranda in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electriod, Marine and Mine Engineering. By H. R. Kbmpb, A.M. Inst. C.E., 
M. !.£.£., Ftincipal Technical Officer, Engineer-in-Chief 's Office, General Post 
Oflioe, London, Author of "A Handbook of Electrical Testing," "The 
Electrical Ensineer's Pocket- Book," &c With x,ooo Illustrations, specially 
Engraved for tne work. Crown 8vo, about x.ooo pp., leather. 

[Just PMblish$d. 8/0 

" Kempt'i Year Book really requires no commendation. Its sphere of usefulness is widely 
known, and u is used by engineers tae world over."— TA* ttngin4er. 

"The Tolume is distinctly In advance of most similar pubttcatkms in tUs amntry."— 
BnglHMriitg, 

*' This valuable and weU-desigiMd book of l e fai e ac e meets the demands of all d a s c ri p efami of 
englaeen."— sSaiHn<0> XtvUw. 

" Teems with up-to^te information in every branch oi engineering and coostructioa.'^ 
BttUdtnrNtws. 

** The needs of the engineering profasrion could hardly be supplied in a more admirable, 
coesplete and convenient form. To say that it more than sustains all comparisons is praise of the 
highMt sort, and that may Justly be said of it."— iAMi^v" TottmaL 

** There is certainly room for the newcomer, which supplies explanations and E rections, as 
waO as formulje and tabm. It deserves to become one of the most successful of the technical 
annuals "—ArchUtcL 

" Brings together with great skUl all the technical infbrmatioa which an engineer has to vse 
day by day. It is in every way admirably equipped, and is sure to prove successfiiL"-^5« /riwi» . 

"The up^o-datenem of Mr. Kempe's compilation is a quality that will not be lost on tike bosy 
people for whom the work Is intended."— GAM;rvsv Heraid. 

THE PORTABLE ENGINE. 

A Practical Manual on its Construction and Management. For the use 

of Owners and Users of Steam Engines generally. By William Dtsom 

Wansbrough. Crown 8vo, cloth 3/6 

** This is a work of value to those who use steam machinery. . . . Should be read by every 
one who has a steam engine, on a farm or elsewhere."— AforA Lane Bttprtss. 

" We cordially commend this work to buyers and owners of steam-engines, and to those who 
have to do with their construction or vait."-— Timber TrcuUs youmat. 



" Such a general knowledge of the steam-engine as Mr. Wansbrough furnishes to the i 
should be acquired by all intelligent owners and others who use the steam-engine. "—BuUdii^ iWrwr. 

" An excellent text-book of this useful form of engine. The * Hfaits to Purchasers' cootalB a 
good deal of common-sense and practical wisdom."— £f^i!£rik Mtchanic, 

IRON AND STEEL. 

A Work for the Forge, Foundry, Factory, and Office. Containing ready, 
useful, and trustworthy Information for Ironmasters and their Stock«takers : 
Managers of Bar^ Rail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling Mills; Iron and Metal 
Fotmders; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders; Mechanical, Mining, and Con* 
suiting Engineers ; Architects, Contractors, Builders, &c By Charlbs Hoarb, 
Author of^'The Slide Rule," &C. Ninth Edition, samo, leather . 6/0 

" For comprehensiveness the book has not its equaL"— /rv«(. 

" One of the best of the pocket books."— f^v^^A Mtdutnic 

CONDENSED MECHANICS. 

A Selection of Formulae, Rules, Tables, and Data for the Use of Engineering 
Students, &c. By W. G. C. Hughbs, A.M.I.CE. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/6 

" The book is weD fitted for those who are preparing for examination and wish to refresh 
their knoiriedge by gofaig through their formulae agam."— ifortfM Engi$uir, 

THE SAFE USE OP STEAM. 

Containing Rules for Unprofessional Steam Users. By an Enginrbs. Seventh 

Edition. Sewed 6e. 

" If steam-users would but learn this little book by heart, boiler explosions would become 
sensations by their rarity. "^£M^/irA Mechanic. 

THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF STATIONARY 

BNGINB5. 

A Practical Handbook for Men-in-cbarge. By C. Horst. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ijiut Published. Net I/O 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

The Antobioeraphy of an Old Locomotive Engine. By Robbrt Wbathkk- 
BUKN, M.I.M.£. With Illustrations and Portraits of GEOKGBand Robbrt 
Stbphbnson. Crown 8vo, cloth. J^Tet 2/6 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS : — PROLOGUB. — CYLINDERS. — MOTIONS. — CONNECTING 

rods.— frames.— wheels. —pumps. clacks, &c. — injectors. — boilers.— smoke 
box.— chimney.— weather board and awning.— internal dissensions.— engine 
Drivers, &c. 

** It would be difficult to imagine anytliing more ingeniously planned, more cleverly worked 
out, and more cluurmingly written. Readers, wliether young or old of a mechanical turn, cannot 
ML to find the volume most enjoyable as well as most instructive."— G^ku-^vw Herald. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

A Popular Treatise on the Gradual Improvements made in Railway Engines 
between 1803 and 1903. By Clement £. Strbtton, C.E. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With 130 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Just PuUUhed. Net 4/6 

" Students of railway history and aD who are interested in the evolution of the modem 
oromodve will find much to attract and entertain in this volume."— T'A^ Timts. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DRIVING. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in Charge of Locomotive Engines. By 

Michael Reynolds, formerly Locomotive Inspector, L. B. & S. C. R. 

Eleventh Edition. Including a Key to thb Locomotive Engine. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 4/6 

** Mr. Rcnmolds has suppBed a want, and has supplied t welL We can confidently recom- 
mend the booK not only to the practical driver, but to everyone who takes an interest in the 
peffonnance of locomotive engines. "—rA« Engineer. 

^ " Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. This admirable 
practical treatise, of the practical utility of which we have to speak in tenns of warm commendation." 
—Atkefueum. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, 

Fireman, and Bngine-Boy. Comprising a Historical Notice of the Pioneer 

Locomotive Engines and their Inventors. By Michael Reynolds. Second 

Edition, with Revised Appendix. Crown Svo, cloth 4/6 

" We should be glad to see this book in the possession of everyone in the kingdom who has 
•war laid, or is to lay, hands on a locomotive engine."— /tvm. 

CONTINUOUS RAILWAY BRAKES. 

A Practical Treatise on the several Systems in Use in the United Kingdom : 
their Construction and Performance. By Michael Reynolds. Svo, cloth 

9/0 

" A popular explanation of the dilTerent brakes. It will be of great assistance lA forming 
pubBc opimon, and will be studied with benefit by those who take an interest in the brake."— fiy/irA 
Medtanic. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines. By 

Michael Reynolds. Sixth Edition. With Plates and Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo, cloth 4/6 

** The author's advice on the various points treated is clear and practicaL" — Engin^ring. 
" Our author leaves no stone unturned. He is determined that his readers shall noc only 
know something about the stationary engine, but all about it."— £tM|fWM«r. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE. 

Stirring Adventures and Incidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine* 

Drivers. By Michael Reynolds. Third Edition. Crown Svo, cloth . 1/6 

" From first to last perfectly fascinating. Wilkie CoUins's most thrilling conceptions are 
thrown into the shade by true incidents, endless in their variety, related in every page."— iV«nA 
Britisk Mail. 

THE ENGINEMAN'S POCKET COMPANION, 

And Practical Educator for Enginemen, Boiler Attendants, and Mechanics. 
By Michael Reynolds. With 45 Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Royal iSmo, strongly bound for pocket wear. 3/6 

" A most meritorious work, (giving in a succinct and practical form all the information an 
engine-minder desirous of mastering the scientific principles of his daily calling would requiie." — 
The Miller. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

INDIA, AND THB COLONIES. 

A Practical Handbook setting forth the Principles on which Light Railways 
should be Constructed, Worked, and Financed ; and detailing the Cost oi 
Construction, Equipment, Revenue and Working Expenses. By J. C M ackav, 
F.G.S., A.M. Inst. C.E. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 8vo, cloth 

16/0 

**Mr. Mackay's Toluina Is clearly and concisely written, admlraUy luranged, and finely 
iOitatrated. The book is exactly what has been lone wanted. We recommend it to all interested 
in the subject. It is sure to have a wide sale."— wRo^inwiy News. 

TUNNELLING. 

A Practical Treatise. By Charles Prelini, C.E. With additions by 
Charles S. Hill, C.E. With 150 Diagrams and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth Net 16/0 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. 

Explaining in detail Settinz-out the Works, Shaft-sinking, and Heading-driiniig, 
Ranging the Lines and Levelling underground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels. By F. W. Simms, 
M. Inst. C.E. Fourth Edition, Revised and Further Extended, including the 
most recent (1895) Examples of Sub-agueous and other Tunnels, by D. Kinnbar 
Clark, M. Inst. C.E. With 34 Foldmg Plates. Imperial 8vo, cloth £2 2a. 

" The present (1896) edition has been brought tight up to date, and is thus rendered a woric to 
which civil engineers generally should have ready access, and to which engineers who have con- 
struction work can hardly afford to be without, but which to the younger members of the profiBSsion 
Is JnTaluatde, as from its pages they can learn the state to which the science of tunnelling has 
attained. "—.ffaiAMijf JVews. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS AND THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF WATER-WORKS. 

A Practical Treatise for the Use of Engineers and Students of Engineering. 
By W. K. Burton, A.M. Inst. C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Tokyo 
Water-works. Second Edition, Revised and Extended. With numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, buckram. [Just Published. 26/0 

I. Introductory. — II. Different qualities of Water. — III. Quantity of 
Water to be provided.— IV. On Ascertaining whether a Proposed Source of 
Supply is sufficient.— v. On Estimating the storage CAPAcmr required 
to be provided.— VI. Classification of water-works.— Vll. Impounding resbr- 
voiRS.— VIII. Earthwork Dams.— IX. Masonry Dams.— X. The Purification of 
Water.— XI. Settling Reservoirs.— XII. Sand Filtration.— XIII. Purification 
OF Water by action of Iron, softening of Water by action of Limb, Natural 
Filtration.— XIV. Service or Clean Water reservoirs— Water Towers— Stand 
Pipes.— XV. The connection of Settling Reservoirs, Filter Beds and Sbrvicb 
Reservoirs.— XVI. pumping Machinery.— XVII. Flow of Water in CoNDurrs— 
Pipes and open Channels.- XVIII. Distribution Systems.— XIX. Special Pro- 
visions for the Extinction of Fire.— XX, Pipes for water-works.— XXI. Pre- 
vention of Waste of Water.— XXII. Various Appliances used in Connection 

WITH WATER-WORKS 

appendix I. By PROF. JOHN MILNE, F.R.S.— CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE 

PROBABLE Effects of Earthquakes on water-works, and the Special Pre- 
cautions TO BE TAKEN IN EARTHQUAKE COUNTRIES. 

Appendix II. By JOHN DE RIJKE, C.E.— On Sand Dunes and Dunb Sand as 
A Source of water supply. 

" The chapter upon filtration of water is Teiy complete, and the details of construction well 
Illustrated. . . . The work should be specially valuable to civil engineers engaged fan wptk la 
f apan, but the interest is by no means confined to that \oca3a\y."— Engineer. 

" We congratulate the author upon the practical commonsense shown in the {ueparatloii of 
this work. . . . The plates and diagrams have evidently been prepared with great cam, and 
cannot fiail to be of great assistance to the sXvi6.'ea!t."—Builde*. 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 

A Practical Handbook on the Supply of Water and Construction of Water* 
works for small Country Districts. By Allan Greenwbll, A.M.I.C.E., 
and W. T. Curry, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S. With Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

"We conscientiously recommend it as a very useful book for those concerned In obtaining 
water for small districts, giving a great deal of practical information hi a small compass."— ^N<M(r. 
" The volume contains valuable information upon all matters connected with water supply. 
. . It is full of d tails on points which are continually before water-works engineers."— AStUKfVi 



CtVtL E^Gt^BBRING, SVRVBYtitO. An. it 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF CITIE5 AND TOWNS. 

By William Humbbr, A. M. Inst. C.E., and M. Inst M.E., Author of " Cast 
and Wrought Iron Bridee Construction," &c., &c. Illustrated with 50 Double 
Plates, I Single Plate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards of 350 Woodcuts, 
and containing 400 pp. of Text. Imp. 4to, elegantly and substantially 
half-bound in morocco Net £6 6a. 

List of Contents. 

I. Historical sketch op somb of the means that have been adopted for 
THE Supply of Water to Cities and Towns.— II. Water and the Foreign matter 
usually associated wfth it.— iii. rainfall and evaporation.— iv. springs and 
the Water-bearing Formations of various Districts.— v. Measurement and 

ESTIMATION of THE FLOW OF WATER.— VI. ON THE SELECTION OF THE SOURCE OF 

Supply.— VII. wells.— VIII. reservoirs.— IX. The Purification of water.— 
X. PUMPS.— XI. PUMPING Machinery.— XII. Condufts.— Xlll. Distribution of Water. 
—XIV. meters. Service Pipes, and House FrrriNGS.- XV. the Law and economy of 
Water-works.— XVI. Constant and intermittent Supply.— XVII. Description of 
Plates.— appendices, giving Tables of Rates of Supply, Velocities, &c., &c.. 
together with Specifications of several works illustrated, among which 

WILL be found : ABERDEEN, BiDEFORD, CANTERBURY, DUNDEE, HALIFAX, LAMBETH, 

Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 

" The most Sjrstematic and yaluable work upon water supply hitherto produced in English, or 
in any other language. Mr. H umber's work is characterised almost throughout by an 
OTh a uwv enes s much more distinctive of French and German than of English technical treatises." 
Sngiiuer, 

HYDRAULIC POWER ENOINEERINQ. 

A Practical Manual on the Concentration and Transmission of Power by 
Hydraulic Machinery. By G. Croydon Marks, A.M. Inst. C.£. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. Net Q/O 

Summary of Contents 

Principles of Hydraulics.— The Flow of water.— hydraulic Pressures, 
Material.— Test Load Packings for Sliding Surfaces.- pipe Joints.— Con- 
trolling Valves.— Platform Lifts.— Workshop and foundry Cranes.— Ware- 
house AND Dock cranes.- Hydraulic Accumulators.— presses for Baling and 
other Purposes.— Sheet Metal working and Forging Machinery.— Hydraulic 
RiVETTBRS.- Hand, Power, and Steam pumps.— turbines.— impulse turbines, 
—reaction Turbines.— Design of turbines in detail.— water wheels- 
Hydraulic Engines.— Recent Achievements.- Pressi're of Water.— Action of 
pumps, &c. 

" We hare nothing but praise for this thoroughly valuable work. The author has succeeded 
in rendering his subject interesting as well as instructive."- ^VvcM^ra/ Engineer. 

"Can be unhesitatingly recommended as a useful and up-to-date manual on hydraulic trans- 
mission and utilisation of power."— Mechanical IVorld. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, & FORMULiC. 

For Finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and 
Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General Information on Rain-fall. 
Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, Water Supply for Towns and Mill 
Power. By John Neville,^ Civil Engineer, M.K.I.A. Third Edition, 
revised, with cdnsidcrable additions. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

cloth 14/0 

" It is, of all English books on the subject, the one nearest to completeness."— ^rcAti^c^. 

HYDRAULIC MANUAL. 

Consisting of Working Tables and Explanatory Text. Intended as a Guide in 

Hydraulic Calculations and Field Operations. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 

Author of "Aid to Survey Practice," "Modern Metrology," &c Fourth 

Edition, Enlarged. Large crown 8vo, cloth 1 Q/Q 

"The author has constructed a manual which may be accepted as a trustworthy guide 
to this branch of the engineer's ptofesaovu"— Engineering. 

WATER ENGINEERING. 

A Practical Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisa* 

tion of Water for the Supply of Towns, for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. 

ByCHARLEsSLAGG,A.M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 7/6 
" As a small practical treatise on the water supply of towns, and on some applications of water- 
power, the work is hi many respects vxc^\eaX."— Engineering. 

"The authcr has collated the results deduced from the experiments of the most eminent 
authorities, and has presented them in a compact and practice 1 foi ni, accompanied by very clear 
and detailed explanations. . . . The apphcation of water as a motive power is treated very 
carefully and exhaustively."— jff/nVi/trr. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF LAND FROM TIDAL WATERS. 

A Handbook for Engineers, Landed Proprietors, and others interested in 
Works of Reclamation. By Albx. Bbazblby, M.Inst. CE. 8vo, cloth. 

JVet 10/6 

" The book shows in a concise way what has to be done in reclaiminsr land from the sea. and 

the best way of doin; it. The worlc contains a great deal of practical and useful information wluch 

cannot fail to be of service to ensfineers entrusted with the enclosure of salt marshes, and to land- 

owners intending to reclaim land from the sea."— Tkt Engituer. 

" The author has carried out hts task efficiently and well, and his book contahis a large 
•mount of information of great service to engineers and others Interested in works of reclamation." 
^Naturt. 

MASONRY DAM5 PROM INCEPTION TO COMPLETION. 

Including numerous Formulse, Forms of Specification and Tender, Pocket 
Diagram of Fwces, &c For the use of Civil and Mining Engineers. By 
C. F. CouKTNBT, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, cloth ...... 9/0 

** The volume contains a good deal of valuable data. Many useful suggesdons win be found 
in the remarks on stee and position, location of dam, foundations and construction.'*— ^wft£A«^ 

N€WS. 

RIVER BARS. 

The Causes of their Formation, and their Treatment by " Induced Tidal 
Scour " ; with a Description of the Successful Reduction b;r this Method <A 
the Bar at Dublin. By I. J. Mann, Assist. Eng. to the Dublm Port and Docks 
Board. Royal 8vo, cloth 7/6 

" We recommend all biterested In harbour worlcs— and, indeed, those concerned in the 
mpiovements of rivers generally— to read Mr. Mann's interesting woric"— ^MjfWMcr. 

TRAMWAYS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING. 

Embracing a Comi>rehensive History of the System; with an exhaustive 
Analysts of the Various Modes of Traction, including; Horse Power^ Steam, 
Cable Traction, Electric Traction, &c ; a Description of the Varieties of 
Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and Working Expenses. New 
Exiition, Thoroughljr Revised, and Including the Progress recently made in 
Tramway C<xistruction, &c., &c. By D. Kinnbar Clark, M. Inst. CE. 
With 400 Illustrations. 8vo, 780 pp., buckram. 28/0 

" Tlw new Tobune is one which will ranlc, among tramway engineers and those i n t er es t ed in 
tramway working, with the Author's woild-famed book on railway macliinery."— 7^ Engineer. 

SURVEYING AS PRACTISED BY CIVIL ENGINEERS 

AND 5URVeYOR3. 

Including the Setting-out of Works forConsiruction and Sur\'eys Abroad, with 
many Examples taken from Actual Practice. A Handbook for use in the Field 
and the Office, intended also as a Text-bcok for Students. By John White* 
LAW, Tun., A.M. Inst. C.E., Author of " Points and Crossings. With about 
260 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. \Just Published. Net 1 0/6 

" This work is written with admirable lucidity, and will certainly be found of distinct value 
both to students and to those engaged in actual practice." — TAe Builder. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

A Text-Bode for Students preparing for Examinations or for Survev-work in 
the Colonies. By Gborgs W. Usill, A.M.I.C.E. With 4 Lithographic 
Plates and upwards of 330 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Including Tables 
of Natural Smes, Tangents, Secants, &c Crown 8vo, 7/6 doth ; or, on Thin 
Papbr, leather, gilt edges, rounded corners, for pocket use ... 1 2/6 

" The best ionns of instruments are described as to their constructioa, nses and modas 
of emplmrment, and there are innumerable hints on worlc and equipment such as the anthor. In 
his experience as surveyor, draughtsman and teacher, has found necessary, and wliich the stadeat 
in his inexperience will find most serviceable."— JJwjptw^w. 

. . ''The first book which should be put hi the hands of a pupU of Civil Engineeiiag."— 
Arcfidtect, 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE. 

For Reference in Surveying, Levelling, and Setting-out; and in Route Sox- 
veys of Travellers by Land and Sea. With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. 
By Lewis D'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 

cloth , 12/6 

»hi« kJIw*'' J*clcson has produced a valuable vatU-mMtm for the suiveyor.' We'can lecomaMDd 
«»Dook as contauung an admirable supplement to the teaching of the accomplished sunefor."— 

aided h^J^^Ai^^S^ 7°'iL* fort»«»t« ««»»«» of theory and practical espeitance whkh. 
«aoa oy a clear and hidd style of writing, renders the boolc a veiy iiirtiful irne " ffifWw. 
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SURVEYING WITH THE TACHEOMETER. 

A practical Manual for the use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors. 
Including two series of Tables specially computed for the Reduction of 
Readings in Sexagesimal and in Centesimal Degrees. By Neil Kennedy, 
M. Inst. C.£. With Diagrams and Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. JVet 10/6 
" The work is very clearly written, and should remove all difficulties the way of any surveyor 
desirous of makiiig use of this useful and rapid instrument." — Nature. 

ENGINEER'S & MINING SURVEYOR'S FIELD BOOK. 

CoDsbting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of Systems, and 
use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and plotting the work with minute 
accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set Square only ; Levelling with the 
Theodolite, Setting-out Curves w.th and without the Theodolite, Earthwork 
Tables, &c. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 1 2/0 

" The book Is very handy ; the separate tables of sines and tang^ents to every minute will make 
It useful for many other purposes, the genuine traverse tables existing a the same.' —Athenaum, 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING. 

In Reference to the Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways ; Canals, 
Rivers, Towns' Water supplies; Docks and Harbours. With Description 
and Use of Surveyinz Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second 
Edition, Revised, Mrith Additions. Large crown 8vo, cloth . . . 9/0 

** This book must prove of great value to the student. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending tt. feelinsr assured that it will more than repay a careful sXndy."— Mechanical fVorld. 

** A most useful book for the student. We can strong^ly recommend it as a carefiiUy-wrttten 
and valuable text-book. It enjoys a well-deserved repute among surveyors."— ^wi^k^. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LEVELLING. 

Showing its Application to Purposes of Railway and Civil Engineering in 
the Construction of Roads ; with Mr. Telford's Rules for the same. By 
Fkbdbrick W. Simms, M. Inst. C.E. Eighth Edition, with Law's Practic^ 
Examples for Setting-out Railway Curves, and Trautwinb's Field Practice 
of Laying-out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 
8vo 8/6 

** The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and coXLegpi."— Engineer. 

"The publishers have rendered a substantial service to the profession, especiuly to the 
younger members, by bringing out the present edition of Mr. Simms's useful 'moi^"—Engiti«eri»i£, 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING 

A TRIQONOMBTRICAL SURVEY. 

For the Formation of Geographical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Mili> 
taxT Reconnaissance, LEVELLING, &c., with Useful Problems, Formulae, 
and Tables. By Lieut. -General Frome, R.E. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
partly Re-written by Major-General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., R.E. 
with X9 Plates and 1x5 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, cloth .... 16/0 

** No words of praise from us can strengthen the position so well and so steadily maintained 
by this work. Sir Charles Warren has revised the entire work, and made such additions as were 
necessary to bring every portion of the contents up to the present 6ax»."—Brocul Arrow. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES AND MULTIPLES 

FOR 5eTTlNa-OUT CURVE5. 

From 5 to 300 Radius. By A. Beazelby, M. Inst. C.E. 6th Edition, 
Revised. With an Appendix on the use of the Tables for Measuring up 
Curves; Printed on 50 Cards, and sold in a cloth box, waistcoat-pocket size. 

3/6 

" Each table is printed on a small card, which, placed on the theodolite, leaves the hands free 
to manipulate the instrument— no small advantage as regards the rapidity of work."— f^vvMMr. 

" very handy : a man may know that all his dav's work must fall on two of these cards, which 
he puts Into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behind."— ^iA«M«Mm. 

HANDY GENERAL EARTH-WORK TABLES. 

Giving the Contents in Cubic Yards of Centre and Slopes of Cuttings and 
Embankments from 3 inches to 80 feet in Depth or Height, for use with either 
66 feet Chain or xoo feet Chain. By J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. C.£. 
On a Sheet motmted in cloth case. 8/6 
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EARTHWORK TABLES. 

Showing the Contents in Cabic Yards of Embankments, Cnttincs, Ac, of 
Heights or Depths up to an average of 80 feet. By Joseph Bboadbbnt, C. K., 
and Fbancis Campin, C.E. Crown 8vo, doth O/O 

** Tb« way fai which accuncy b attained, by a simple division of each cross sectioa into three 
two in wliich ai« constant and one Tahabie, is ingttuoas."— A tMenaiittt. 



A MANUAL ON EARTHWORK. 

By Albx. J. GsAHAM, C.E. With numerous Diagrams. Second Edition. 
i8mo, cloth 2/8 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS. 

A Practical and Theoretical Essay. By J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. CR., 

Resident Engineer, L. and N. W. R. With Folding Plates, 8vo, cloth 1 2/0 

** Many of the methods given are of eztieme practical valae to the mason, and tlie 
dons on the lonn of aicli, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construction of the 
wil be found of considerable oae. We commend the book to the engineering 



•'Win be regaided bydva engineers 
ttsM and obviate many mistakes. "—CaUiery 



_ as of the tttnxwt value, and calculated to 

t many mistakes. "--CcUitry Guardian, 

CAST ft WROUGHT* IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 

(A Complete and Practical Treatise on), including Iron Foundations. In 
Three Parts. — Theoretical, Practical, and Descnpdve. By William Humbsk, 
A. M. Inst. C.E., and M. Inst. M.E. Third Edition, revised and much im- 
proved, with 1x5 Double Plates (ao of which now first appear in this editioaX 
and numerous Additions to the Text. In a vols., imp. 4to, half-bound in 

morocco £6 16b. 60. 

*' A very valuable contribution to the standard literature of civil engineering. In addition to 
elevations, puns, and sections, large scale details are given, which very much enhance the 
Instructive worth of those illustrations."— Cts^/ Et^neer and Architecfs youmal. 

"Mr. H umber's stately volumes, lately issued— in which the most important bfUges 
erected during the last five years, under the direction of the late Mr. Brunei, Sir W. Cnnit, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Page, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hemans, and others among our naoat 
are drawn and specified in great detaiL"— ^fv^M^v* 



ESSAY ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES 

(Practical and Theoretical). With 13 large Plates. By the late Gbgsgk 
Watson Buck, M.I.CE. Fourth Edition, revised b^ his Son, J. H. Watson 
Buck, M.I.C.E. ; and with the addition of Description to Diagrams for 
Facilitating the Construction of Oblique Bridges, by W. H. Barlow, M.I.CE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth 1 2/0 

** The standard text-book for all engineers r^^arding skew arches is Mr. Buck's tseettoi 
and It would be impossiUeto consult a better."— £MLpi»«er. 

" Mr. Buck's treatise is recognised as a standard text-book, and his treatment has dl>eited 
the subject of many of the intricacies supposed to belong to it. As a guide to the engineer and 
architect, on a coniessedly difficult subject, Mr. Buck's work is unsurpassed."— i7M<W»v' ^ 



THE CONSTRUCTION OP OBLIQUE ARCHES 

(A Practical Treatise on). By John Hart. Third Edition, with Plates. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth 8/0 

GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICS. 

In their Practical Application to the Treatment of Stresses in Roofs Solid 

Girders, Lattice, Bowstring, and Suspension Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and 

Piers, and other Frameworks. By K. Hudson Graham, C.E. Containing 

Diagrams and Plates to Scale. With numerous Examples, niany taken from 

existing^ Structures. Specially arranged for Class-work in Colleges and 

Universities. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth . 1 6/0 

" Mr. Graham's book will find a place wherever graphic and analytic statics are used or 
rtucUed. " — Engiiutr. 

" The work is excellent from a practical point of view, and has evidently been piepand 
with much care. The directions for working are ample, and are illustrat<^ by an abundance of 
well-selected examples. It is an excellent text-book for the practical draughtsman. "—A tMttunmt, 

WEIGHTS OP WROUGHT IRON & STEEL QIRDER5. 

A Graphic Table for Facilitating the Computation of the Weights of Wrought 
Iron and Steel Girders, &c, for Parliamentary and other Estimates. By 
J. H. Watson Buck, M. Inst. CE. On a Sheet .... 2/o 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

For the Architect, Engineer, and Mechanic. Givfng Rules for the Delineation 
and Application of various Geometrical Lines, Figures, and Curves. By 
E. W. Tarn, M.A., Architect. 8vo, cloth 9/0 

** No book with the same objects in view has ever been published tn which the clearness of 
the rules laid down and the iUustrsttive diagrams have been so satisfiictory."— %Sc0<nMaM. 

THE GEOMETRY OP C0MPA55E5. 

Or. Problems Resolved by the mere Description of Circles and the Use of 
Coloured Diagrams and Symbols. By Oliver Byrne. Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3/6 

HANDY BOOK FOR THE CALCULATION OP 5TRAIN5 

In Girders and Similar Structures and their Strength. Consisting of Formulas 
and Corresponding Diagrams, with numerous details for Practical Applica* 
tion, &c By William HuMBBRf A. M. Inst. C.E., &c Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with nearly 100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, cloth . . . 7/6 

** The formulae are neatly expressed, and the dianams g^ood." — Athtnautri. 
** We heartily commend this really handy book to our engineer and architect leadeci."— 
BngUsh Mechanic. 

TRUSSES OP WOOD AND IRON. 

Practical Applications of Science in Determining the^ Stresses. Breaking 
Weights, Safe Loads, Scantlings, and Details of Construction. Witn Complete 
Working Drawings. By William Griffiths, Surveyor, Assistant Master, 
Tranmere School of Science and Art. Oblong, 8vo, cloth . . . 4/6 

"This handy little book enters so minutely into every detail connected with the con- 
struction of roof trusses that no student need be ignorant of these vaaXXxx^"— Practical Engineer. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OP IRONWORK. 

With Praaical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Shbilds, M.I.C.E. 
8vo, cloth 6/0 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OP MATERIALS. 

^th Rules for Application in Architecture, the Construction of Suspension 
Bridges, Railways, «c. By Peter Barlow. F.R.S. A new Edition, revised 
byhu Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. ; to which 
are added. Experiments by Hodgkinson, Fairbairn, and Kirkaldv ; and 
FormuLe for calculating Girders, &c. Arranged and Edited by Wm. Humber, 
A. M. Inst. C.E. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., with 19 large Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth 1 8/0 

** Valuable alike to the student, tyro, and the experienced practitioner, it will always rank 
in futnie as it has hitherto done, as the standard treatise on that paracular subject."— ^mu^mmt. 

** As a scientific woric of the first class, it deserves a foremost place on the bookshdves of 
' chrfl engineer and practical mechanic. "—English Mechanic 



5APE RAILWAY WORKING. 

A Treatise on Railway Accidents, their Cause and Prevention ; with a De* 
scription of Modem Appliances and Systems. By Clement E. Stretton, 
C.E., Vice-President and Consulting Engineer, Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 3/0 

**A book for the engineer, the directors, the managers; and. in short, all who wish for 
fatfonnatloa on railway matters will find a perfect encyclopaedia in ' Safe Railway Working.' "— 
Railway Revieta. 

" The author may be congfratulated on having collected, in a very convenient form, much 
valuable information on the principal questions affecting the safe working of railways."— ^aiVwa>> 
Engineer. 

EXPANSION OF STRUCTURES BY HEAT. 

By John Kbilt, CE., late of the Indian Public Works Department. Crown 
8vo, cloth 3/8 

" The aim the author has set before him, yiz., to show the effects of heat upon metaDic and 
otiiar structures, is a laudable one, for this is a branch of physics upon which the engineer or 
aicldtect C9ii find b«t little reliable and comprehensive data in books."— i^Mtf/kfar. 



i6 CROSBY LOCKWOOD «• SON'S CATALOGUE. 
THE PR0GRB55 OP MODERN ENOINBERINQ. 

Conplete in Foor Volomes, imperuJ 4to, half>morooco, price £12 ISt. 

Ejcb volome sold acxMimtely, as follows : — 
First Sbribs, Coonprisin^ Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, 
Bridge, and other Engineering Works, &c. By William Humbbk, 
A. M. Inst. C.E., &c Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large scale, 
Photographic Portrait of John Hawlcshaw, C.E., F.K.S., &c, and copious 
deacriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c Half-morocco . £8 8s« 

List of thh Plates and Diagrams. 

Victoria Station and Roop, l. B. & S. C R. (8 plates); Southport pier 
f* PLATES) : Victoria Station and Roof. L. C & D. and G. w. r. (6 plates) ; Roof 
OF Ceemorne Music Hall; Bridge over G. N. Railway; Roof of Station, 
DUTCH Rhenish Rail. (• plates); Bridge over the Thames, West London 
Extension railway (s plates); armour Plates; Suspenskw bridge, Thames 
(4 PLATES): The Allen engine; suspension BBincB. Avon (3 plates); Umdbb* 
gbound Railway (3 plates). 

HUMBERTS MODERN ENOINBERINQ. 

Second Series. Imp. 4to, with 3 Double Plates, Photographic Portrait of 
Robert Stephenson, C.E., M.P., F.R.S., &c., and copious descriptive Letter- 
press, Specifications, &c. Half-morocco £3 8b. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 

Birkenhead Docks. Low Water Basin (zs plates) ; Charing Cross Station 
Roof. C C. railway (3 plates); Digswbll viaduct. Great northern Railway; 
robbery Wood Viaduct. Great Northern Railway; Iron Permanent Way; 
Clydach Viaduct. Mbrthyr. Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway; Ebbw 
Viaduct, mbrthyr, Tredegar, and Abergavenny Railway; College Wood 
Viaduct. Cornwall Railway; Dublin Winter Palace roof (3 plates); Bridge 
over the Thames, l. C & d. Railway (6 plates); Albert Harbour. Greenock 
U plates*. 

HUMBER'5 MODERN ENQINEERINQ. 

Third Series. Imp. 4to, with 40 Double Plates, Photo^n^luc Portrait of 
J. R. M*Clean, late Pres. Inst. C.E., and copious descriptive Letterpress, 
Specifications &c Half-morocco . £3 8b. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 

Main Drainage, Metropolis.— AWrtt Sidt.—UAP showing Interception of 
Sewers ; Middle Level sewer (9 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, Bridge over River 

Lea (3 PLATES) ; OUTPALL SBWER, BRIDGE OVER MARSH LANE. NORTH WOOLWICH 

Railway, and Bow and Barking Railway Junction ; Outfall Sewer, bridge over 
Bow AND Barking Railway (3 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, Bridge over East London 
Water-works' feeder (9 plates) ; Outfall sewer reservoir (9 plates) ; Outfall 
Sewer, Tumbling Bay and Outlet ; Outfall Sewer, penstocks. Scium Side.-~ 
Outfall Sewer. Bbrmondsby Branch (9 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, Reservoir and 
Outlet (4 platbs) ; Outfall Sewer, Filth Hoist ; Sections of Sewers north and 
south Sides). 

Thames Embankment.— Section of River Wall; Steamboat Pier, West- 
minster <9 plates): Landing Stairs between Charing Cross and Waterloo 
Bridges : York Gate (a plates) ; Overflow and Outlet at Savoy Street Sewbb 

I PLATES); STEAMBOAT PlER, WATERLOO BRIDGE (3 PLATES) ; JUNCTION OF SEWEBS, 
LANS AND SECTIONS ; GULLIES, PLANS AND SECTIONS; ROLLING STOCK; GRANXTB 
AND IRON FORTS. 
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HUMBER'5 MODERN ENQINEERINQ. 

Fourth Series. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Photoeraphic Portrait of 
John Fowler, late Pres. Inst. C.E., and copious descriptive Letterpress, Sped* 
fications, &c Half-morocco 4^ 8s. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 

ABBEY Mills pumping Station. Main Drainage, Metropolis (4 plates); 
Barrow Docks (5 plAtes) ; Manquis Viaduct. Santiago and Valparaiso Railway. 

(9 PLATES) ; ADAM'S LOCOMOTIVE. ST. HELEN'S CANAL RAILWAY (9 VLATES) ; CANNOM 

Street station Roof. Charing Cross Railway (3 plates); Road Bridge ovbb 
the River Moka (9 plates) ; Telegraphic apparatus for Mesopotamia ; Viaduct 

OVER THB RIVBR WYB, MIDLAND RAILWAY (3 PLATES); ST. GERMANS VIADUCT, 

CORNWALL Railway (9 plates); wrought-Iron Cylinder for Diving Bell 
MizxwALL Docks (6 plates); Milroys Patent Excavator ; Mbtrgpoutan Dis- 
trict Railway |6 plates) ; Harbours, Ports, and brbakwatbbs (s platbs). 
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MARINE ENGINEERING/SHIPBUILDING, 

NAVIGATION, ETC. 



THE NAVAL ARCHITECT'S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET-BOOK of Formula, Rules, and Tables, and Marine Engineer's and 
Surveyor's Handy Book of Reference. By Clement Mackrow, M.I.N.A. 
Eighth Edition, Carefully Revised and Enlarged. Fcap., leather. 

I /ust Published. N^ei^2l6 

Summary of Contents:— Signs and symbols, Decimal Fractions.— Trigo- 
nohbtry.— practical geometry.— mensuration.— centres and moments ok 
Figures. —Moments of inertia and radii of gyration.— Algebraical expressions 
FOR Simpson's Rules.— mechanical principles.— Centre of gravity.— Laws of 
Motion,— Displacement, Centre of Buoyancy.— Centre of gravity of Ship's 
HULU— Stability curves and Metacentres.— sea and Shallow-water Waves. 
—Rolling of ships.— Propulsion and Resistance of Vessels.— Speed Trials.— 
Sailing centre of effort.— distances down Rivers, Coast Lines.— Steering anD 
RUDDERS OF Vessels.— Launching Calculations and velocities.— Weight of 
Material and Gear. — Gun particulars and weight.— standard gauges.— 

Rivbtbd Joints and Riveting Strength and Tests of materials.— Binding 

and Shearing Stresses, &c.— Strength of shafting. Pillars, wheels, &c.— 
Hydraulic Data« &c. — Conic sections. Catenarian curves. — Mechanical 
Powers, Work.— Board of Trade Regulations for boilers and engines.— board 
of Trade regulations for Ships.— Lloyd's rules for boilers.— Lloyd's weight 
of chains.— Lloyd's Scantlings for Ships.— Data of engines and Vessels.— 
SHIPS' Fittings and Tests.— seasoning Preserving Timber.— Measurement of 
Timber.— Alloys, Paints, Varnishes.- data for Stowage.— Admiralty trans- 
port Regulations. — Rules for Horse-power, screw propellers, &c.— Per- 
centages FOR BUTT Straps, &c.— Particulars of Yachts.— Masting and Rigging 
Vessels.— Distances of foreign ports.— tonnage Tables.— Vocabulary of 
French and English Terms. — English Weights and measures. — Foreign 
Weights and measures.— Decimal equivalents.— Foreign money.— discount 
AND Wages Tables.— Useful Numbers and ready reckoners.- Tables of 
Circular Measures.— Tables of Areas of and Circumferences of Circles.— 
Tables of areas of Segments of circles.— Tables of squares and Cubes and 
Roots of numbers.— tables of logarithms of Numbers.— tables of Hyper- 
bolic LOQARiTHMS.— Tables of Natural Sines, Tangents, &c.— Tables of 
Logarithmic sines. Tangents. &c. 

** In these days of advanced knowledge a woric like this is of the greatest value. It contains 
a TSSt amount of information. We unhesitatingly say that it is the most valuable compilation for its 
specific purpose that has ever been printed. No naval architect, engineer, surveyor, s ea m a n , 
wood or Iron shipbuilder, can afford to be without this work."— Nauiicai Magrtisine. 

" Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels. . . . Will 
be found to contain the most useful tables and formulae required by shipbuilders, carefully collected 
from the best authorities, and put together in a popular and simple form. The book is one of 
exceptional merit." — Etwineer. 

" The professional shipbuilder has now, in a convenient and accessible form, reliable data for 
tohring many of the numerous problems that present themselves in the course of his woric" — Iron. 

" There is no doubt that a pocket-book of this description must be a necessity in the ship- 
building trade. . . The volume contains a mass of useful information deaily expressed and 
presented in a handy form."— Afar^w Enginetr, 

WANNAN'5 MARINE ENQINEER'5 GUIDE 

To Board of Trade Examinations for Certificates of Competency. Containing 
all Latest Questions to Date, with Simple, Clear, and Correct Solutions ; 
30a Elementary Questions with Illustrated Answers, and Verbal Questions 
and Answers ; complete Set of Drawings with Statements completed. By 
A. C. WannaNjCE., Consulting Engineer, and E. W. I. Wannan, M.I.M.E., 
Certificated First Class Marine Engineer. Illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ing^. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 500 pages. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. [Just Publisked. Nei lOIS 

" The book is clearly and plainly written and avoids unnecessary explanations and formulas* 
and we consider it a valuable book for students of marine engineering."— Aisw/ura/ Magazine. 

WANNAN'S MARINE ENGINEER'5 POCKET-BOOK 

Containing Latest Board of Trade Rules and Data for Marine Engineers. 

By A. C. Wannan. Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Brought up to 

Date. Square i8mo, with thumb Index, leather. U^^^ Published. 6/0 

"There is a great deal of useful information in this little pocket-book. It is of the nile-of> 
thumb order, and is, on that account, well adapted to the uses of the sea-going engineer."— 
Engituer, 

L. B 
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5BA TBRM5, PHRASES, AND WORDS 

(Technical Dictionary of) ased in the English and French Langaages 
(English* French^ French-Englishl For the Use of Seamen, Ennneors, Pilots, 
Shipouilders, ShipOMmers, and Ship-brokers. Compiled by W. Pirkib, late of 
the African Steamship Company. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp . 5/0 

" This rolume will be hlffhly appreciated by teamen, esujineefs, pUots, shlpbuHdeis and ship- 
mman. It will be found woaaenuliv accurate and complete.' —ScptoMOM. 

** A vary uaefiil dictionary, which has ions been wanted by French and EnglMi engiaeen, 
masters, oflkers and otb9n."—SM^tttr H^trUL 

ELECTRIC SHIP-LIQHTINQ. 

A Handbook on the Practical Fitting and Running of Shi^' Electrical Plant, 
for the Use of Shipowners and Builders, Marine Electricians and Sea-^oing 
Engineers in Charge. Bv T. W. Urquhart, Author of "Electric Light, 
"Dvnamo Construction, &c Second Edition, Revised and Extended. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 

MARINE ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Consistini^ of useful Tables and Formulae. By Frank Proctor, A.I.N.A. 

Third Edition. Royal 32mo, leather. 4/0 

" We recommend it to our readers as going far to supply a long-felt want'—JMnw/ ScUnct. 
" A most useful companion to all marine engineers."— CAcftta^ Service GoMttU, 

ELEMENTARY MARINE ENQINEERINO. 

A Manual for Young Marine Engineers and Apprentices. In the Form of 
Questions and Answers on Metals, Alloys, Strengtn of Materials, Construction 
and Management of Marine Engines and Boilers, Geometry, &c With 
an Appendix of Useful Tables. By J. S. Brbwkr. Crown 8vo, cloth 1/6 

" Contains much valuable information for the class for whom it is intended, especially in the 
clU4)ters on the management of boilers and engines. "—NautUal MagoMint, 

MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS. 

A Treatise on. By Robert Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with considerable Additions by the Author and by Gborgk 
Caruslb, C.E., Senior Surveyor to the Board of Trade at Liverpool. Crown 
8vo, cloth 4/6 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. 

Consisting of Thb Sailor's Sba-Book, bv Jambs Grbbnwood and W. H. 
RossBR ; together with the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables ieic 
the Working of the Problems, by Henry Law, C.E., and Professor J. R. 
Young. Illustrated, zamo, strongly half-bound 7/0 

THE ART AND SCIENCE OF SAILMAKING. 

By Samuel B. Sadlbr, Practical Sailmaker, late in the employment of 
Messrs. Ratsey and Lapthome, of Cowes and Gosport. With Plates and 

other Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth 1 2/6 

" This extremely practical work gives a complete education in all the branches of the maun* 

facture, cutting out, roping, seaming, and goring. It is copiously illustrated, and will form a first* 

rate text-book and f^oi^— Portsmouth Times. 

CHAIN CABLES AND CHAINS. 

Comprising Sizes and Curves of Links, Studs, &c.. Iron for Cables and Chains, 
Chain Cable and Chain Making, Forming and Welding Links^ Strength of 
Cables and Chains, Certificates for Cables, Marking Cables, Prices of Chain 
Cables and Chains, Historical Notes, Acts of Parliament, Statutory Tests, 
Charges for Testing, List of Manufacturers of Cables. &c., &c By 
Thomas W. Traill, F.E.R.N., M.Inst.C.£., Engineer-Surveyor-in-Chief, 
Board of Trade, Inspector of Chain Cable and Anchor Proving Establishments, 
and General Superintendent Lloyd's Committee on Proving Establishments. 
With numerous Tables, Illustrations, and Lithc^raphic Drawings. Folio, 

cloth, bevelled boards £2 2s. 

" It contains a Taat amount of valuable information. Nothhig seems to be wanting to make it 
a complete and standard work of reference oo the subject."— AiNfAta/ Mmgusins, 
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MINING, METALLURGY, AND 
COLLIERY WORKING. 



MACHINERY FOR METALLIFEROUS M1NE5. 

A Practical Treatise for Mining Engineers, Metallurgists, and Managers of 

Mines. By E. Hbnry Davibs, M.£., F.G.S. 600 pp. With Folding Plates 

and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. Net 25/0 

" Deals exhaustiveljr with the many and complex details which go to make up the sum total of 

machinery and other requirements for the successful working of metalliferous mines, and as a book 

of ready reference is of the highest value to mine managers and directors." — Mining' yournal. 

" Mr. DaTies has done the advanced student and the manager of mines good service. 
Almost every kind of machinery ta actual use is carefully described, and the woodcuts and plates 
are good."— A thetutufH. 

THE DEEP LEVEL MINES OF THE RAND, 

And their Future Development, considered from the Commercial Point of View. 
By G. A. Denny (of Johannesburg), M.N.E,I.M.E., Consulting Engineer to 
the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd., of London, Berlin, Paris, 
and Johannesburg. Fully Illustrated with Diagrams and Folding Plates. 
Royal 8vo, buckram. [Just Published. Net 26/0 

" Mr. Dennv by confining himself to the consideration of the future of the deep-level mines 
of the Rand breaks new ground, and by dealing with the subject rather from a commercial stand • 
point than from a scientific one, appeals to a wide circle of readers. The book cannot fail to prove 
of very great value t investors in South African mines."— v»/i«««p- yournal. 

"Will interest all who are concerned hi any way with the Witwatersrand Goldfields."— 
The Times. 

PROSPECTINQ FOR GOLD. 

A Handbook of Information and Hints for Prospectors based on Personal 
Experience. By Daniel J. Rankin, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., formerly 
Matiager of the Central African Company, and Leader of African Gold Pros- 
pecting Expeditions. With Illustrations specially Drawn and Engraved for 
the Work. F'cap. 8vo, leather. IJust Published. Net 7 IS 

"This well-compiled book contains a collection of the richest gems of useful knowledge for 
the prospector's benefit. A special table is given to accelerate the spotting at a glance of minerals 
associated with gold."— Jl/tMiM^ yournal. 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 

A Practical Treatise on the Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores, 
Including the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of Gold. By M. Eissler. 
M. Inst. M.M. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. With over 300 lUust nations and 
numerous Folding Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. Net 2 I/O 

** This book thoroughly deserves its title of a ' Practical Treatise.' The whole process of gold 
mining, from the breaking of the quartz to the assay of the bullion, is described in clear and orcferiy 
narrative and with much, but not too much, fulness of detaJL"—Saturday Review. 

" The work is a storehouse of information and valuable data, and we strongly recommend it 
to an professional men engaged in the gold-mining industry."— Jftte^w^ y«umaU 

THE CYANIDE PR0CE55 OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

And its Practical Application on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields and elsewhere. 

By M. Eissler, M. Inst. M.M. With Diagrams and Working Drawings. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth [Just Published. Net 7/6 

"This book Is Just what was needed to acquaint mining men with the actual working of a 
process r/bich is not ooly the most popular, but is, as a general rule, the most successful for the 
eztiaction of gold from taiixags."—MiMittg' yeumal. 

DIAMOND DRILLING FOR GOLD &. OTHER MINERALS. 

A Practical Handbook on the Use of Modern Diamond Core Drills in Pro-' 
specting and Exploiting Mineral-Bearing Properties, including Particulars of 
the Costs of Apparatus and Working. By G. A. Denny, M.N.E. Inst. M.E., 
M. Inst. M.M. Medium 8vo, 168 pp., with Illustrative Diagrams 12/6 

" There is certainly scope for a work on diamond driOing, and Mc. Denny deserves gratefu 
recognition for supplying a decided want. We strongly recommend every board of directors to 
carenilly peruse the pages of the -woi^"— Mining y9tim€U, 

B 
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FIELD TESTING FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 

A Practical Mannal for Prospectors and Miners. By W. H. Mbbritt, 
M.N.E. Inst. M.E., A.R.S.M., &c. With Photographic Plates and other 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, leather. I^Tet 5/0 

" As an instructor of prospectors' classes Mr. Merritt has the advantage of knowing 
exactly the information likely to be most valuable to the miner in the field. The contents cover 
all the details of sampling and testing gold and silver ores. A useful addition to a prospector's 
kit."— J/i>«i>v youmal. 

THE PROSPECTOR'S HANDBOOK. 

A Guide for the Prospector and Traveller in search of Metal- Bearing or other 

Valuable Minerals. By J. W. Anderson, M.A. (Camb.), F.R.G.S. Ninth 

Eklition. Small crown 8vo, 3/6 cloth ; or, leather .... 4/6 

•• win supply a mnch-feh want, espeda&v among Colonists, in whose way are so often thrown 

many mineralogical specimens the value of which it is difficult to determine."— ^MjftMMr. 

'How to find conunercial minerals, and how to identify them when they are found, are the 
leading points to whkh attention b directed. The author has managed to peck as much piactkaJ 
detail mto Us pves as would supply material for a book three times ns ^iat. —MimiMf yommai. 

THE METALLURGY OP SILVER. 

A Practical Treatise on the Amalgamation, Roasting, and Lixiviation of Silver 
Ores. Including the Assaying, Melting^ and Refimng of Silver Bullion. By 
M. EissLBR, M.Inst. M.M. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 10/6 

** A practical treatise, and a technical work which we are convinced will supply a long-felt 
want amongst practical men, and at the same time be of value to students and others indirectly 
connected with the industries."— 'AftKtttf yourfial. 

" From first to last the book is thoroughly sound and reliable."— C0i7*f»> Guardian. 

THE HYDRO-METALLURGY OF COPPER. 

Being an Account of Processes Adopted in the Hydro-Metallturgical Treat- 
ment of Cupriferous Ores, Including the Manufacture of Copper Vitriol, with 
Chapters on the Sources of Supply of Copper and the Roasting of Copper Ores. 
By M. EissLER, M. Inst. M.M. 8vo, cloth. {Just Published. Net 1 2/6 

" In this volume the various processes for the extraction of copper by wet methods are fully 
detailed. . . . Costs are given when available, and a great deal of usefiil information about the 
copper industry of the world is presented in an interesting and attractive manner. . . . Avery 
welcome addition to th* literature of copper." — Minint^ journal. 

THE METALLURGY OF ARGENTIFEROUS LEAD. 

A Practical Treatise on the Smelting of Silver-Lead Ores and the Refining of 
Lead Bullion. Including Reports on various Smelting Establishments and 
Descriptions of Modem Smelting Furnaces and Plants in Europe and America. 
By M. EissLBR, M. Inst. M.M., Author of "The Metallurgy of Gold," &c 
Crown 8vo, 400 pp., with 183 Illustrations, cloth 1 2/6 

" The numerous metallurgical processes, which are fully and eztensivdy t r e a ted of, embrace 
all the stages experienced in the passage of the lead from the various natural states to its issue from 
the refinery as an article of cmxaDietc^.— Practical Engineer. 

METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND MINING. 

By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. Sixth Eklition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged by his Son, E. Henry Davies, M.E., F.G.S. 600 pp., with 173 
Illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth Nti 1 2/6 

" Neither the practical miner nor the general reader, interested in mines, can have a better 
book for hte companion and his guide." — Mining youmetl. 

" As a hi^ory of the present state of mining throughout the worid this book has a real TahM, 
and it supplies an actual 'mvA."—Ath€neniim, 

EARTHY AND OTHER MINERALS AND MINING. 

By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., Author of " Metalliferous Minerals," &c. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged by hb Son, E. Henry Davies, M.B., F.G.S. 

With about 100 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 1 2/6 

" We do not remember to have met with any English work on mining matters that cootaias 
the same amount of information packed in equally convenient form."— ^omm^. 

BRITISH MINING. 

A Treatise on the History, Discovery, Practical Development, and Fntnre 
Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in the United Kmgdom. By Robbst 
Hunt, F.R.S., late Keeper of Mining Records. Upwards of 950 pp^ with 
930 Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised. Super-royal Svo, dou JS2 2«« 



MINING, METALLURGY, «• COLLIERY WORKING. 2i 
POCKBT-BOOK FOR MINBR5 AND METALLURGISTS. 

Comprising Rules, FormulaB, Tables, and Notes for Use in Field and Office 

Work. By F. Danvbrs Power, F.G.S., M.E. Second Edition, Corrected. 

Fcap. 8vo, leather 9/0 

" This exceDent book is an admirable example of its kind, and oug^ht to find a large sale 
amongst English-speaking prospectors and mining extgineers."—S*i£iM€€rifi^. 

THE MINER'S HANDBOOK. 

A Handy Book of Reference on the subjects of Mineral Deposits, Mining 

Operations, Ore Dressing, &c For the Use of Students and others interested 

in Mining Matters. Compiled by John Milne, F.R.S., Professor of Mining 

in the Imperial University of Japan. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, leather 7/6 

" Professor Milne's handbook is sure to be received with favour by all cozmected with, 
mining, and will be extremely popular among students."— A thenauiM. 

IRON ORES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Their Mode of Occurrence, Age and Origin, and the Methods of Searching for 
and Working Them. With a Notice of some of the Iron Ores of Spain. B^ 
J. D. Kendall, F.G.S., Mining Engineer. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 16/0 

MINE DRAINAGE* 

A Complete Practical Treatise on Direct-Acting Underground Steam 
Pumping Machinery. By Stephen Michell. Second Edition, Re-written 
and Enkrged. With 350 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. Nei 25/0 

HORIZONTAL PUMPING ENGINES.— ROTARY AND NON-ROTARY HORIZONTAL 
EN(;iNBS.~SlMPLB AND COMPOUND STBAM PUMPS.— VERTICAL PUMPING ENGINES.— 
ROTARY AND NON-ROTARY VERTICAL ENGINES.- SIMPLE AND COMPOUND STEAM 

PUMPS. — Triple-Expansion Steam pumps. — Pulsating Steam Pumps. — Pump 
Valves.— Sinking Pumps, &c., &c. 

"This volume contains an immense amount of important and interesting^ new matter. 
The book should undoubtedly prove of STieat use to all who wish for information on the sub- 
ject." — The Engineer, 

ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED TO MINING. 

By Arnold Lupton, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., late ProfessDr of 
Coal Mining at the Yorkshire College, Victoria University, Mining Engineer 
and Colliery Manager; G. D. Aspinall Parr, M.I.E.E., A.M.I. M.E., 
Associate of the Central Technical College, City and Guilds of London, Head 
of the Electrical Engineering Department, Yorkshire College, Victoria 
University; and Herbert Perkin, M.I.M.E., Certified Colliery Manager, 
Assistant Lecturer in the Mining Department of the Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University. With about 170 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth. 

[Just Publishid. Net 9/0 

(For SUMMARY OF CONTHNTS, see page 23.) 

THE COLLIERY MANAQER'5 HANDBOOK. 

A Comprehensive Treatise on the Laying-out and Working of Collieries. 
Designed as a Book of Reference for Colliery Managers, and for the Use of Coal 
Mining Students preparing for First-class Certificates. By Caleb Pamblt, 
Mining Engineer and Surveyor ; Member of the North of Eneland Institute of 
Mining ana Mechanical Engineers ; and Member of the South Wales Institute 
of Mining Engineers. With 700 Plans, Diagrams, and other Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 964 pp. Medium 8vo, cloth £1 5s. 

Gbology.— Search for coal.— Mineral Leases and other Holdings.— 
SHAFT Sinking.— FrrriNG Up the Shaft and Surface arrangements.— Steam 
Boilers and their Fittings.— Timbering and Walling.— Narrow Work and 
Methods op Working. — Underground Conveyance. — Drainage.— The Gases 
MET WITH in Mines ; Ventilation. — on the Friction of Air in mines. — the 
Priestman Oil engine; petroleum and Natural Gas. — Surveying and 

Planning Safety Lamps and Firedamp Detectors.— Sundry and Incidental 

Operations and Appliances.— Colliery Explosions.— Miscellaneous Questions 
and KHS'trB.'s&.—ApptHdix: Summary op report op h.m. Commissioners on 
accidents in Mines. 

" Mr. Pamely's work is eminently suited to the purpose or wliich it is intended, beinff dear, 
Interesting^, exhaustive, rich in detail, and up to date, giving descriptions of the latest 'n^^rnines la 
«T«y department. A mining engineer could scarcely go wrong who followed this work."— .C#^/i^ 
Guardian. 

" Mr. Pamely has not only ^ven us a comprehensiTe reference book of a very high otder 
suitable to the requirements of mmin^ engineers and colliery managers, but has also provided 
mining students with a class-book that u as Interesting as it is instructive." — CcUUry Manager. 

"This is the most complete 'all-round work on coal-mining published In the Engflsh 
anguage. ... No Ubnuy of coal-mining books is complete without }iu'''"C»UUry Bngittur 
(Scsantoo, Pa., U.S.A.). 



22 CROSBY LOCKWOOD «• SON'S CATALOGUE. 
COLLIERY WORKING AND MANAQEMENT. 

Comprinng the Duties of a Colliery Manager, the Oversight and Arrange- 
ment of Laboar and Wages, and the difierent Systems of Working Coal 
Seams. By H. F. Bulman and R. A. S. Rbdmaynb. 350 pp., with 
«S Plates and other Illustrations, including Underground Photographs. 
Medium 8vo, doth. 1 5/0 

•*Tlib fa, faidaad. an admlfable Haadbock for CoUenr Managen, In fact it is an indispensable 
a4 | iiact to a CoHiary Manager's educatioa, as well as bong a most useftil and interestins work 
OB the snbjoct for all wlio in anjr w^ havo to do with coal mining. The undergiound pliotograpbs 
aie an attxactiTe faatuie of the woHe, being very lifdilM and necessarily true representations of the 
scenes they depict. "—CaMctx Guardian. 

** Mr. Bufanan and Mr. Redmayne, who axe both ezpeiienced ColHery Managers of great 
llenay ability, aie to be coogntulated on having supplied an authoritative woric dealing with a side 
of the subject of coal minmg wliich has hitherto received but scant treatment. The authors 
elucidate their text by no woodcuts and sB plates, most of the latter being admirable reproductions 
of photoffrephs taken underground with the aid of the magnesium flashlight. These illustratians 
are excolent.'*— iSfiaiWrc 

COAL AND COAL MININQ. 

By the late Sir Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chief Inspector of the 

Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. Eighth Edition, Revised 

and Extended by T. Fobster Brown, Mining and Civil Engineer, Chief 

Inspector of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of ComwalL Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3/6 

** As an outline is given of eveij known coal-6eld in this and other countries, as wdl as of the 

nincipal methods of working, the Dook wifl doubtless interest a very large number o£ reade r s. — 

NOTES AND FORMULiC FOR MININQ 5TUDENT5. 

By Tome Herman Mkrivaul M.A., Late Professor of Mining in the Durham 

College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Fourth Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. By H. F. Bulman, A.M.Inst.C.£. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 2/6 

** The author has done his work in a creditable manner, and has produced a book that wiD 

be of service to students and those who are practically engaged in mining operations."'— >£Mifv'««er. 



INFLAMMABLE QAS AND VAPOUR IN THE AIR 

(The Detection and Measurement of). By Frank Clowes, D.Sc, Lond., 
F.I.C With a Chapter on Thk Dbtbction and Mbasurembnt op Pbtro- 
LBUM Vapour by Bovbrton Rkdwood, F.R.S.E., Consulting Adviser to the 
Corporation of London under the Petroleum Acts. Crown 8vo. cloth. Vti SIO 
" Profe sso r Clowes has given us a volume on a subject of much industrial importance . . . 
Those Interested in these matters may be recommended to study this book, which is easy of compre- 
hension and contains many good things." — The EngiMter. 

COAL & IRON INDUSTRIES of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Comprising a Description of the Coal Fields, and of the Principal Seams of 
Coal^ with Returns of their Produce and its Distribution, and Analyses of 
Special Varieties. Also, an Account of the Occurrence of Iron Ores in Veins or 
Seams ; Analyses of each Variety ; and a History of the Rise and Progress of 
Pig Iron Manufacture. By Richard Mbadb. 8vo, cloth . . £1 8a. 
**Of this book we may unreservedly say that it is the best of its class whkh we have ever 

■Mt. ... A book of reference which no one engaged in the iron or coal trades should omit from 

his libtary.'i— /roft and C«al Trades Review. 

ASBESTOS AND ASBESTIC. 

Their Properties, Occurrence, and Use. By Robert H. Tones, F.S.A., 
Mineralogist, Hon. Mem. Asbestos Club, Black Lake, Canada. With 
Ten Collotype Plates and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth. . 1 6/0 

** An hiteresting and invahiable work."— Cotfiirrr Guardian. 

GRANITES AND OUR GRANITE INDUSTRIES. 

By Gborgb F. Harris, F.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

TRAVERSE TABLES. 

For use in Mine Surveying. By Wiluam Lintbrn, C.E. With two plates, 
bmali crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Pmilis/ud. Ntt 3/0 
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ELECTRICITY, ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, ETC. 



THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENOINEERINQ. 

A. First Year's Course for Students. By Tyson Sbwell, AI.E.E., Assistant 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. [Just Published. Net 7/6 

Ohm's I.aw.— units Employed in Electrical Enginebring. -Series and 
Parallel Circuits ; Current Density and Potential Drop in the Cjrcuit.— 
The Heating Effect of thb Electric Current.— The Magnetic Effect of an 
Electric current.— The Magnetisation of Iron.— Elecfro-Chemistry ; primary 
Batteries.— accumulators.— indicating instruments; ammeters. Voltmeters, 
Ohmmeters.— Electricity Supply meters.— measuring instruments, and the 
Measurement of Electrical Resistance. — Measurement of Potential Dif. 
ference. Capacity, current Strength, and permeability.— Arc Lamps.— Incan- 
descent Lamps; Manufacture and Installation; photometry. — The Con- 
tinuous Current Dynamo.— Direct Current Motors. 

"An excellent treatise for students of the elementary facts connected with electripal 
engineering."— /"A^ Electrician. 

" Distinctly one of the best books for those commencing the study of electrical engineering, 
Everything is explained in simple language which even a begmner cannot fail to understand." — The 
Engineer. 

" One welcomes this book, which is sound in its treatment, and admirably calculated to give 
students the knowledge and information they most require."— A'iz/irr^. 

CONDUCTORS FOR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Their Materials and Manufacture, The Calculation of C'rcaits, Pole-Line 
Construction, Underground Working, and other Uses. By F. A C. Pbrrinb, 
A.M , D.Sc. ; formerly Professor of Electrical Engineering, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University ; Member American Institute Electrical Engineers. Demy 
8 vo, cloth. [Just Pub/isked. iVV/ 20/- 

CoNuucTOR Materials— Alloyed Conductors— Manufacture of wire— 
Wire-Finishing- Wire insulation— Cables— Calculation of Circuits— Kelvin's 
Law of Economy in Conductors— multiple Arc Distribution— Alternating 
Current Calculation— Overhead I-inks— Pole Line— Line Insulators— Under, 
ground Conductors. 

ARMATURE WINDINGS OF DIRECT CURRENT 

DYNAMOS. 

Fx tension and Application of a General Winding Rule. By E Arnold, 
Engineer. Assistant Professor in Elect rotechnics and Machine Design at the 
Riga Polytechnic School Translated from the Original German by Francis 
B. De Gress, M.E., Chief of Testing Department, Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany. With 146 Illustrations. Medium 8\o, cloth. 

[Just Publishsd, iVirM2/- 

ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED TO MINING. 

By Arnold Lupton, M.Inst.C.E., M.LM.E., M.LE.E., late Professor of 
Coal Mining at the Yorkshire College, Victoria University, Mining Eng'.neer 
and Colliery Manager; G. D. Aspinall Parr, M.LE.E., A M.I M.E., 
Associate of the Centrsl Technical College, City ard Guilds of London, Head 
of the Electrical Engineering Department, Yorkshire Co'le?e, Vic oria 
University; and Hesbelrt Pefkin, M.I.M E. Certificated Colliery Manager, 
Assistant Lecturer in the Mining Department of the _ Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University. With about 170 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth. 

[Just PuSlisked. Net 9/- 

introductory. — dynamic electricity. — driving of the dynamo. — the 
Steam turbine.— Distribution of electrical energy.— Starting and Stopping 
Electrical Generators and Motors.— Eleciric cables.— Central Electrical 
PLANTS.— Electricity applied to pumping and Hauling.— Electricity applied 

TO COAL-CUTTING. —TYPICAL ELECTRIC PLANTS RECENTLY ERHCTKD. — ELECTRIC 

Lighting by Arc and glow Lamps— miscellaneous applications of electricity, 
—electricity as compared with other modes of transmitting power,— 
Panders of Electricity. 
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DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY: its CONSTRUC- 
TION, De5ION, and OPERATION. 

By Samubl Sheldon. A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Electrical 
Engineering at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, assisted by Hobakt 
Mason, B.S. 

In two volumts, sold separately, as follows : — 
Vol. I.— DIRECT CURRENT MACHINES. Third Edition, Revised. Lar^e 
crown 8vo. 280 pages, with aoo Illustrations. 

[Just Published, Net 12/0 

VoL II.-ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINES. Large crown 8vo. 360 

pages, with 184 Illustrations. \jMst Published. Net 1 2/0 

PflsiffiMd » Text-books for uia in Technical Educational Institutions, and by Eneineeni 

whose work includes the haBdiing of Direct and Alteroatlng Current Machines respeothrefy, and 

fpr Students proficient in mathematics. 

ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC CALCULATIONS. 

For the Use of Electrical Engineers and Artisans, Teachers, Students, and all 
others interested in the Theory and Application of Electricity and Magnetism. 
Bv A. A. Atkinson, Professor of Electricity in Ohio University. CroMm 8vo, 
cloth. Vust Pubiished. Net 9/0 

" To teachers and those who already possess a fair knowledge of their subject we can recom« 
inend this book as beinfi^ useful to consult when requiring; data or formulae which it is neither con- 
venient nor necessary to ret^iin by memory,"— Tfu Electrician. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS 

In the Operation and Care of Electrical Machinery and Apparatus of the U. S. 
Sea-coast Defences. By Geo. L. Andbrson, A.M., Captain U- S. Artillery 
Pt-epared under the direction of the Lieutenant«General Commanding the 
Army. Royal 8vo, cloth [Just Published, Net 21/0 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 

Their History, Construction, and Working. Founded in part on WOnscmbn- 

DORPP's " Trait6 de T416graphie Sous*Marine," and Compiled from Auth<xita- 

tive and Exclusive Sources. By Charlbs Bright, F.R.a.£., A.M.Inst.CE., 

M.I.E.E. 780 pp., fully Illustrated, including Maps and Folding Plates. 

Royal 8vo, cloth. Net £3 St. 

" There are few, if any, penons more fitted to write a treatise on submarine tel^fiaphy than 

Mr. Charles Brigfht. He has done his work admirably, and has written in a way which will 

appeal as much to the layman as to the engineer. This admirable volume must, for many yean to 

come, hold the position of the English dasisic on submarine telegraphy." — Enginetr. 

" This book is full of information. It makes a book of reference which should be in every 
engineer's library."— iVo/wr^. 

" Mr. Bright's interestiiu[ly written and admirably Ulustnted book will mieet with a welcome 
reception from cable mea."—El4ciriciaH. 

" The author deals with his subject from all points of view— poUtfcal and 9bnte|{ical as weO as 
scientific. The work will be of interest, not only to men of science, but to the genenl pobttc We 
can strongly recommend tL'—AtMenaMm. 

THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Consisting of Modem Rules, Formulae, Tables, and Data. By H. R. Kbmpb, 
M.I.E.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., Technical Officer Postal Telegraphs, Author of 
"A Handbook of Electrical Testing," &c. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with Additions. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 320x0, oblong, 
leather 5/0 

" It Is the best book of its kind."— SUctHcal EngiMttr. 

** The Electrical Engineer's Pocket-Book is a good oiM.''—SlecirMaM. 

*' Strongly recommended to those engaged bi the electrical industiies."-^AcMee/ Xeview, 

POWER TRANSMITTED BY ELECTRICITY. 

And applied by the Electric Motor, including Electric Railway Construction. 
By P. Atkinson, A.M., Ph.D. Third Edition, Fully Revised, and New 
Matter added. With 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . Net 9/0 

DYNAMIC ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

Bv Philip Atkinson, A,M., Ph.D., Author of "Elements of Static 
Electricity," &c Crown 8vo, 417 pp., with lao Illiis^nitions, cloth . 1^/^ 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS. 

A Handy book of Theory and Practice for the Use of Mechanics, Engineers, 

Students, and others in Charge of D3^amos. By G. W. Lum mis-Patbrson. 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 4/6 

** An example which deserves to be taken as a model by other authors. The subject is treated 

In a manner which any intellig^ent man who Is fit to be entrusted with charge of an engine should 

be able to undeistand. It is a useful book to all who make, tend, or employ electric machinery." 

THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. 

A Popular Encyclopaedia of Words and Terms Used in the Practice of Electrical 
Engineering. Containing upwards of 3,000 defioitions. By T. O'Conor 
Sloanb, A.M., Ph.D. Third Edition, with Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6qo pp., 
390 Illustrations, cloth. [Just Publishsd. Net 713 

** The work has many attractive features in -it, and is, beyond doubt, a weU put together and 

useful publication. The amount of ground covered may be gathered from the fact that in the index 

about 5,000 references will be {owad7^—E/4ciricai Review. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. 

A Handbook for Working Electrical Engineers, embodiring I^ractical Notes on 
Installation Management. By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician, Author of 
"Electric Light," &c. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised, 

with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth 0/0 

" This volume deals with the mechanics ot electric lighting, and is addressed to men who 
are already engaged in the work, or are training for it. The work traverses a great deal of ground, 
and may m read as a sequel to the author's useful work on ' Electric Light.' " — BUctrician. 

" The book is well wor.h the pQra<al of the workman, for whom it is wntlea."— Electrical 
Review. 

ELECTRIC LIQHT. 

Its Production and Use, Embodying Plain Directions for the Treatment of 
Dynamo-Electric Machines, Batteries, Accumulators, and Electric Lamps. 
By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

7/6 

** The whole ground of electric lighting Is more or less covered and explained in a very clear 
and ccMicise vDasiaiet"—EUctrical Review. 

"A veuU-mecum of the salient facts connected with the science of electric llghdog."— 
EkOrician. 

DYNAMO CONSTRUCTION. 

A Practical Handbook for the Use of Engineer-Constructors and Electricians- 

 in-Charge. Embracing Framework Building, Field Magnet and Armature 

Winding and Grouping, Compounding, &c. By J. W. Urquhart. Second 

Edition, Enlarged, with 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

" Mr. Urqnhait's book is the first one which deals with these matters in such a way that the 

engineering student can understand them. The book is very readable, and the author leads his 

realen up to difficult subjects by reaaooabiy dmple XitaSBk.''—Engine*rimg Review. 

ELECTRIC 5HIP-LIQHTINQ. 

A Handbook on the Practical Fitting and Running of Ships' Electrical Plant. 
For the Use of Shipowners and Builders, Marine Electiicians, and Seagoing 
Engineers-in-Charge. By T. W. Urquhart, C.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Extended. With 88 Illustrations, Crown 8vc, doth . 7/6 

" The subject of ship electric lighting is one of vast importance, and Mr. Urquhart is to be 
highly complimented for placing such a vauiable work at the service of marine electricians." — TMe 

ELECTRIC LIQHTINQ (ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF). 

By Alan A. Campbell Swinton, M.InstCE., M.I.E.E. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 1/6 

ELECTRIC LIQHT FOR COUNTRY H0U5E5. 

A Practical Handbook on the Erection and Running of Small Installations, 
with Particulars of the Cost of Plant and Working. By J. H. Knight. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, wrapper. [/ms^ Publishsd. 1 JQ 

HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO. 

A Practical Treatise for Amateurs. Containing Illustrations and Detailed 
Instructions for Constructing a Small Dynamo to Produce the Electric Light. 
By Alfrsd Crofts. Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. 

By H. M. NoAD, F.R.S. 690 pp., with 470 Illostrations. Crown 8vo, clnrb. 

9/0 
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ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 



PRACTICAL BUILDINQ CONSTRUCTION. 

A Handbook for Students Preparizic for Examinations, and a Book of 
Reference for Persons Engaged in Buildinp;. By John Parmbll Allbn, 
Surveyor, Lecturer on Building Construction at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Third Edition, Revised vaA Enlarged. 
Medium 8vo, 450 pp., with z,ooo Illustrations, cloth .... 7/6 

"ThemoctcompIflleezpMitkHiofbuOdliif construction we hare seen. It contains all that Is 
nacamiy to pfvpaie atudents for the rarioiis ejouninationi fai buikUncf constmctioa.''— ^a«<Ubv 
Ntms, 

" The author depends nearly as much on his diagrams as on bis tirpe. The paees soggest 
the hand of a man of experience in building operations— and the volume must be a Messing to 
BBany teachers as weU as to students."— 7^ ArcMttct. 

" The woric te sure to prove a formidable rival to great and small competitors aflke, and 
Uds Air to take a permanent place as a favourite student's text-book. The large number of illus- 
trations d eserv e particular mention fur the great merit they possess for purposes of reference in 
exactly comsponding to convenient wciimg."—ytumal^tlu Rayml InsHttOt ^BriiUhArchUteU. 

PRACTICAL MA50NRY. 

A Guide to the Art of Stone Cutting. Comprising the OMUtruction, Setting 
Out, and Wcurking of Stairs, Circular Work, Arches, Niches, Domes, Penden* 
tives. Vaults, Tracery Windows, &c For the Use of Students, Masons, 
and other Workmen. Bv William R. Purchasb, Buildinjc Inspector to the 
Borough of Hove. Third Editi(», with Glossary of Terms. Koyal 8vo, 143 pp., 
with 53 Lithographic Plates, comprising 400 separate Diagrams, cloth . //O 

"Mr. Purchase's 'Practical Masonry ' wHl undoubtedly be found usefiil to all interested in 
tills important subject, whether theoreticaUy or practically. Most of the examples ^ven are from 
actual work carried out, the diagrams being carefully drawn. The book is a practical treatise on 
the subject, the author himself having commenced as an operative mason, and afterwards acted as 
foreman mason on many large anoimportant buildings prior to the attainment of his present 
position. It should be round of general utility to architectural students and others, as well as to 
thoee to whom it is specially addressed."- y^MTMo/e^iSXtf R9y€U InstUHtt ^BriMsh ArdtUtcU, 

MODERN PLUMBING, STEAM AND HOT WATER 

HBATINO. 

A New Practical Work for the Plumber, the Heating Engineer, the Architect, 
and the Builder. By J. J. Lawler, Author of " American Sanitary Plumbing," 
&c. With 284 Illustrations .'md Folding Plates. 410, cloth Net 2l7~ 

CONCRETE: IT5 NATURE AND U5E5. 

A Book for Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Clerks of Works. By 
George L. Sutclipfb, A.R.I.B.A. 350 pp., with Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth 3o« KK-i ^^^ 

« . "^^ author treats a difficult subject in a lucid manner. The manual fiOs a loog-felt gap. 
It is car^ and exhaustive ; equally useful as a student's guide and an aschitectl book of 
reference."— 5r<wr9M/ o/the Reyal InstUuU 0/ British ArtkUects. 

LOCiCWOOD'5 BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK for 1903. 

A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest Prices and DaU for Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. Re-constructed, Re-written, and 
Greatly Enlarged. By Franus T. W. Miller. 800 closely-printed pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth 4/0 

^fK *kJWi)1°**^ ^f "^ "*^ **"•• ■"** iHioiM find a place in every English office CTwnertert 
with the buiWing and engmeering professions. "^InduUriu, 

\\ ^n •"ceuent book of reference."— ^nAAto<. 
h*n«iw. 5LjS^''i3? ««^'l«»d fonn this Price Book is what a work of this Und shoufclbe compro- 
hensive. reliable. weO arranged, legible, and well bound."— ^rAKrA ArthHttt. 

DECORATIVE PART OF CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 

2rl!f*?,'i"^*' Chambers, F.R.S. With Portrait, Illustrations, Notes, and 
ReviSi -^^ S?VJ?L?,S^i^'', Architecture, by Josefh Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Revued and Edited by W. H. Lwps. 66 Plates, /to, doth , , 21/0 
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THE MECHANICS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A Treatise on Applied Mechanics, especially Adapted to the Use of Architects. 
By E. W. Tarn, M.A.. Author of ^ The Science of Building," &c. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated with 135 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 
" The book is a very useftil and helpful manual of architectural vaadaas^cs."— Builder. 

A HANDY BOOK OP VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

Beii^ a Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Outline Specifications and Estimates. By C. Wickbs, Architect, Author of 
"The Spires and Towers of England, " &c. 6x Plates, 4to, half-morocco, gilt 

edges £1 11a. 6d. 

" The whole of the designs bear evidence of their bein^f the work of an artistic architect, and 
thesr will prove very valuable and sagxesA'v^"^SuHdin£ Ntws. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE. 

Being a Text-book of Useful Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Contractors, Clerks of Works, &c., &c. By F. Rogers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3/6 

ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. 

The whole Course and Operations of the Draughtsman in Drawing a Large 

House in Linear Perspective. Illustrated by 43 Folding Plates. By F. O. 

Ferguson. Third Edition. 8vo, boards [/ms^ Published. 3/6 

" It is the most intelligible of the treatises on this ill-treated subject that I have met with."— 
E. INGRBSS Bell, Esq., m the ^./.^.^. Joumai. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING. 

For the Operative Builder and Young Student in Architecture. By George 
Pynb. 14 Plates, 4to, boards 7/6 

MEASURING AND VALUING ARTIFICERS' WORK 

(The Student's Guide to the Practice oQ. Containing Directions for taking 
Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing the Quantities into Bill, with 
Tables of Constants for Valuation of Labour, and for the Calculation of Areas 
and Solidities. Originally edited by E. Dobson, Architect. With Additions 
by E. W. Tarn, M.A. Seventh Edition, Revised. With 8 Plates and 
63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 

" This edition will be found the most complete treatise on the principles of measuring and 
valuing^ artificeis' work that has yet been published."— ^w«/(^<n^A!nv^. 

TECHNICAL GUIDE, MEASURER, AND ESTIMATOR. 

For Builders and Surveyors. Containing Technical Directions for Measuring 
Work in all the Building Trades, Complete Specifications for Houses, Roads, 
and Drains, and an Easy Method of Estimating the parts of a Building 
collectively. By A. C. Beaton. Ninth Edition. Waistcoat-pocket size, 

gUt edges 1/6 

** No builder, architect, surveyor, or valuer should be without his ' Beaton.' "—BMUding Ntws. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

A Guide to ithe Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder. With an Essay 
on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. Upon the Basis of the 
Work by Alfred Bartholomew, thoroughly Reraised, Corrected, and greatly 
added to by Frederick Rogers, Architect. Third Edition,' Revised. Bvo, 

cloth 15/0 

"The work is too well known to need any recommendation from us. It Is one of the books 
with which every young architect must be equipped."— ^rchtfecC 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR. 

Or, What will it Cost to Build. Alter, or Repair? A Price Book for Un- 
professional People as well as the Architectural Surveyor and Builder. By 
J. D. Simon. Edited by F. T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edition. 

Carefully Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth Net 3/6 

" In two years it will repay its cost a hundred times ovet."^Fieid. 
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SANITATION AND WATER SUPPLY. 



THE HEALTH OFFICER'S POCKET-BOOK. 

A Guide to Sanitary Practice and Law. For Medical Officers of Health, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Members of Sanitary Authorities, &c. By Edward 
F. WiLLOUGHBV, M.D. (Lond.)i &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, leather. {Just Pulflisked. Net 10/6 

" It is a mine of condensed infonnation of a pertinent and useful kind on the various subjects 
of which it treats. The different subjects are succinctly but fully and scientifically dealt with," — 
The Lancet. 

" We recommend all those eng^aged in practical sanitary work to furnish themselves with a 
copy for reference." — Sajtitary yournal. 

THE BACTERIAL PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE: 

Being a Practical Account of the Various Modern Biological Methods of 
Purifying Sewage. By Sidney Barwisk, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Camb.), 
etc. With lo Page Plates and 2 Folding Diagrams. Roy.TJ 8vo, cloth. 

Net 6/0 

THE PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 

Being a Brief Account of the Scientific Principles of Sews^e Purification, and 
their Practical Application. By Sidney Barwise, M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H. (Camb.), Fellow of the Sanitary Institute. Medical Officer of Health 
to the Derbyshire County Council. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

WATER AND ITS PURIFICATION. 

A Handbook for the Use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, and others 
interested in Water Supply. By S. Ridbal, D.Sc. Lond., F.I.C. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions, including numerous Illustrations and Tables. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth Net 9/0 

RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 

A Practical Handbook on the Supply of Water and (instruction of Water- 
works for Small Country Districts. By Allan Grbbnwbll, A.M.I. C.E., 
andW. T. Curry, A.M.I.C.E. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 6/0 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 

By William Humbbr, A.M. Inst. C.E., and M.Inst. M.E. Imp. 4to, half- 
bound morocco. (See page II.) Net ^i^ ^%, 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS AND THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF WATER-W0RK5. 

By Professor W. K. Burton, A.M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Extended. Royal 8vo, cloth. (See page 10.) . . . £1 58. 

WATER ENGINEERING. 

A Practical Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisa- 
tion of Water for the Supply of Towns. By C. Slagg, A.M. Inst. C.£. 7/6 

SANITARY WORK IN SMALL TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

By Charles Slagg, A. M. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, doth . . . 3/0 

PLUMBING. 

A Text-book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. By W. P. 
Buchan. Ninth Edition, Enlarged, with 500 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3/6 

VENTILATION. 

A Text-book to the Practice of the Art of Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. 
Buchan, R. P. Crown 8 vo, cloth 3/6 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, ETC. 



THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. 

A Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibriiun of Timber Framing, the Resistance 

of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Arches, Bridges, Roofs, Uniting 

Iron and Stone with Timber, &c. To which is added an Essay on the Nature 

and Properties of Timber, &c., with Descriptions of the kinds of Wood used 

in Buildmg ; also numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for different 

purposes, the Specific Gravities of Materials, &c. By Thomas Tredgold, C.£. 

Witn an Appendix of Specimens of Various Roofs of Iron and Stone, Illus- 

trated. Seventh Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged by 

E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., Author of "The Science of Building," &c 

With 61 Plates, Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In One large 

Vol., 4to, cloth £1 5s. 

"Ought to be in every architect's and every builder's Ubraxy."— Builder, 

"A worlc whose monumental excellence must commend it wherever skilful carpentry Is 

concerned. The author's principles are rather confirmed than impaired by time. The additional 

plates are of great intrinsic yahto."—BtMiUH£' News, 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 

Its Rise, Progress, and Construction. With Hints on the Management of Saw 
Mills and the Economical Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples 
of Recent Designs by leading English, French, and American Engineers. By 
M. Powis Bale, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. Second Edition, Revised, 
with large Additions, large crown 8vo, 440 pp., cloth .... 9/0 
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Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subject, and he has collected so much information 
that his book is all-sufficient for builders and others engaged in the conversion of timber."— Architect. 
"The most comprehensive compendium of wood-working machinery we have seen. TtM 
author b a thorough master of his subject "^Bttildintr News. 

SAW MILLS. 

Their Arrangement and Management, and the Economical Conversion of 
Timber. By M. Powis Bale, A.M. Inst C.E. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1 0/6 

"The adfMinistrattoH of a large sawing establishment is discussed, and the subject examined 
from a financial standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and disposition of saw mills and the like 
are gone into in detail, and the course of the timber is traced from its reception to its delivery in its 
converted state. We could not desire a more complete or practical tnatiao."—BMiUer, 

THE CARPENTER'S GUIDE. 

Or, Book of Lines for Carpenters ; comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the late Petbr 
Nicholson's standard work. A New Edition, Revised by Arthur Ashpitbl, 
F.S.A. Together with Practical Rules on Drawing, by George Pyne. 
With 74 Plates, 4to, cloth £1 1 s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HANDRAIUNQ. 

Showing New and Simple Methods for Finding the Pitch of the Plank, Drawing 
the Moulds, Bevelling, Jointing-up, and Squaring the Wreath. By George 
CoLUNGS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged^ to which is added 
A Treatise on Stair-building. With Plates and Diagrams, zsmo, cloth. 

2/6 

" Win be found of practical utility in the execution of this difficult branch o{ioiaery,"—BuiUer. 
" Almost every difficult phase of this somewhat intricate branch of joinery is elucidated by 
the aid of {dates and explanatory ]ietterpnss."—I!^tmiture Gasette. 

CIRCULAR WORK IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 

A Practical Treatise on Circular Work of Single and Double Curvature. By 
George Collings. With Diagrams. Third Edition, i2mo, cloth . 2/6 

*' An excellent example of what a book of this kind should be. Cheap in price, dear in 
definition, and practical in the examples selected."— Builder. 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 

CONSTRUCTION OP CABINET WORK. 

By Richard Bitmead. Illustrated with Plans, Sections and Working 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth » 2/6 
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HANDRAILINO COMPLBTB IN EIGHT LESSONS. 

On the S<]usre-Ciit Svstem. By J. S. GounrHOirp, Teach«r of Geotoetry 

and Building Construction at the Halifax Mechanics' Institute. With Eiipht 

PlatM and over 150 Practical Exercises. 4to, doth .... 3/G 

" LIkaljr to be of coniideiable value to Joliien and otheis who take a pride In good work. 

The anangement of the book to e»ceilent We heartily c omm e nd It to te ac h e ra and students."— 

Tim terTnulu y m tmul , 

TIMBER MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S COMPANION. 

Containing New and Copiotis Tables of the Reduced Weight and Measure- 
ment of Deals and Battens, of all siies, and other Useful Tables for the use of 
Timber Merchants and Builders. By William Dowsing. Fotirth Edition, 

Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, cloth 8/0 

"We are glad to see a fourth edition of these admirable taUes, which for conrectaess and 
sfanplicitjr of anangement leave nothing to be desired."— rsMAer Trades yomrruU. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT. 

Being a Guide for the Use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, ftc, 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the Timber Trade, 
Maries of Wood, Essay on the Strength of Timbor, Remarks on the Growth of 
Timber, &c. By W. Richardson. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth . 8/6 
" This handy manual contains much ▼aluable infonnation for the use of timber merchants, 

buUdets, foresters, and aU others connected with the growth, sale, and manufacture of timber."— 

y^itmat ^fFortxtry. 

PACKINQ-CASE TABLES. 

Showing the number of Superficial Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six 

inches square and upwards. By W. Richardson, Timber Broker. Third 

Edition. Oblong 4to, cloth 8/6 

" Invaluable labour-saving tables."— /rvwMMm^vr. 
** Will save much labour and calculation."— (Prtir^r. 

GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEASUREMENT. 

Tables calculated from z to aoo inches in length b^ i to zo8^ inches in breadth. 
For the use of Architects, Surveyors, EiM^neers, Timber Merchants, 
Builders, &c. By James HawkINgs. Fifth Edition. Fcap., cloth. 3/6 

" These tables will be found of srreat assistance to all who require to make calculations in 
superficial measurement."— isn^/>M Mechanic, 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

And its Bearing on the Improvement of Estates. By Charlss E. Curtis, 
F.S.I., Professor of Forestry, Field Engineering, and General Estate 
Management, at the College of Agriculture, Downton. Second EUlition, 
Revised. Crovm 8vo, cloth 8/6 

Prefatory Remarks. — Objects of Planting. — choice of a forester. — 
Choice of soil and Site.— Laying out of Land for Plajttations.— Preparation 
OF THE Ground for Planting.— Drainage.— Planting.— Distances and Distri- 
bution of Trees in plantations.— Trees and Ground Game.— attention after 
Planting.— Thinning of plantations. — Pruning of Forest Trees.— Realization. 
—Methods of Sale.— measurement of Timber.— Measurement and Valuation 
of Larch plantation.— fire Lines.— Cost of Planting. 

" Mr. Curtis has in the course of a series of short pithy chapters afforded much infoima* 
tion of a useful and practical character on the planting and subsequent treatment of trees. "-> 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 

Designed to afford Information concerning the Planting and Care of Forest 
Trees for Ornament or Profit, with suggestions upon the Creation and Care of 
Woodlands. By F. B. Hough. Large crown 8vo, cloth 1 0/0 

TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, AND 

BUILDER'S STANDARD QUIDB. 

By Richard £. Grandt. Comprising :— An Analysis of Deal Standards, 
Home and Foreign, with Comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements for 
fixing Net Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, including all 
intermediate £xi>enses. Freight, Insurance, &c ; together with copious Informa* 
tion for the Retailer nod Builder. Third Edition, Revised, xsmo, cloth 2/0 
"Everything it pretends to l»e : built up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a treenail, and 
throws in, as a makeweight, a host of material concemmg bricks, columns, cisterns, 8cf:"— English 
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DECORATIVE ARTS, ETC. 



SCHOOL OP PAINTING POR THE IMITATION OP 

WOODS AND MARBLBS. 

As Taught and Practised by A. R. Van der Burg and P. Van dbr Burg, 
Directors of the Rotterdam Painting Institution. Royal folio, x8^ by 12^ in.. 
Illustrated with 24 full«size Coloured Plates ; also is plain Plates, comprising 
154 Figures. Fourth Edition , cloth . [Just Published. Net ;(^'\ 5t. 

List of Plates. 
I. Various tools rbquirbd for wood painting.— a, 3. walnut; preliminary 
Stages of graining and Finished specimen. — 4. tools Used for Marble 
Painting and Method of Manipulation.— s, 6. St. Remi Marble; Earlier 
Operations and Finished Specimen. — 7. methods of Sketching Different 
Grains, Knots, &c— 8, > Ash: Preliminary Stages and Finished Speci- 
men. — la Methods of Sketching Marble Grains. — zt, za. Breche Marble ; 
Preliminary stages of Working and Finished Specimen.— 13. Maple ; Methods 
of producing the Different Grains.— 14, 15. Bird's-Eye maple; Preliminary 
Stages and Finished Specimen.— z6. methods of Sketching the Different 
Species of WnrrE Marble.— 17, z& WnrrE Marble ; preliminary stages of 
Process and Finished Specimen.— Z9. Mahogany ; Specimens of Various Grains 

AND METHODS OF MANIPULATION. —90. 3Z. MAHOGANY ; EARLIER STAGES AND 

Finished Specimen.— as, 93, 34. Sienna Marble ; Varieties of Grain, preliminary 
STAGES and Finished Specimen.— as, 96, 37. Juniper Wood; methods op Pro- 
ducing GRAIN, &C ; PRELIMINARY STAGES AND FINISHED SPECIMEN.— a8, ao, 30. VERT 
DE MER MARBLE; VARIETIES OF GRAIN AND METHODS OF WORKING, UNFINISHED 
AND FINISHED SPECIMENS.— 31, 3a, ». OAK ; VARIETIES OF GRAIN, TOOLS EMPLOYED 
AND METHODS OF MANIPULATION, PRELIMINARY STAGES AND FINISHED SPECIMEN.— 

tl* 3& 3& WAULSORT MARBLE; VARIETIES OF GRAIN, UNFINISHED AND FINISHED 
PBCIMENS. 

*' Those who desiie to attain skiU in the art of painting woods and marbles will find advantage 
In consulting this book. . . . Some of the Workmg Men's Qubs should give their young men 
the opportunity to study \L"-~Build€r. 

** A comprehenstve guide to the art. The explanations of the processes, the manipulation 
and management of the cclouis, and the beautifully executed plates will not be the least valuable to 
the ttudent who aims at maUng his work a faithful transcript of nature."— ^m^^Wm^ News. 

** Students and novices are fortunate who are able to become the possessors of so noble a 
w%xiik.''—The ArchUtet, 

ELEMENTARY DECORATION. 

A Guide to the Simpler Forms of Everyday Art. Together with PRACTICAL 
HOUSE DECORATION. By Jambs W. Facby. With numerous Illus- 
trations. In One Vol., strongly hsdf-botmd 6/0 

H0U5E PAINTING, QRAININQ, MARBLINQ, AND 

SIGN WRITINQ. 

A Practical Manual of. By Ellis A. Davidson. Eighth Edition, l^th 

Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth . . . 6/0 

** A mass of infonnation of use to the amateur and of value to the practical nasi."— BngUsh 

THE DECORATOR'5 A55I5TANT. 

A Modem Guide for Decorative Artists and Amateurs, Painters, Writers, 
Gilders, &c Containing upwards of 600 Receipts, Rules, and Instructions ; 
with a variety of Information for General Work connected with every Class of 
Interior and Exterior Decorations, &c. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo . 1 /O 

" Full of receipts of value to decorators, painters, gilders, &c. The book contains the gist of 
larger treatises on colour and technical processes. It would be diffiailt to meet with a work so full 
of varied information on the painter's axt."—BuildiH£ News, 

MARBLE DECORATION 

And the Terminology of British and Foreign Marbles. A Handbook for 
Students. By George H. Blagrovb, Author of " Shoring and its Applica> 
tion," &c. With a8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth .... 3/6 

••This mott useful and much wanted handbook should be in the hands of every architect and 
buMerr—BuiUUMg' IVerid. 

" A carefuOy and useftilly written treatise ; the work is essentially pt9ctiiuL"~-Seetttmm, 
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DELAMOTTE'8 WORKS ON ILLUMINATION AND 

ALPHABETS. 



ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS. ANCIENT ft MEDIiCVAL. 

From the Eighth Century, with Nomenls; inclndiny Gothic, Chnxdi-Tezt, 
Urge and small, German, Italian. Arabesque, Imtials for Illnmination, 
Monograms, Crosses. &c, &c., for the use of Architectural and Engineering 
Drau^tsmen, Missal Painters, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, 
Engravers, Carvers, &c. Collected and Engraved by F. Dklamottb, and 
printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Ro]raI 8vo, oblon; 
ornamental boards 2/ 

** For those who insert enameOed sentences round gflded chaHces, who bUsoo shop leKvnds 
over shop-doofs, who letter church walls with pithy sentences from the Decalocue, this book will be 
uaeAiL "—Athefutufit. 

MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 

Including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, Gredc, Hebrew, 
Cotut Hand, Engrossing^ Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque ; 
witli several Origmal Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English 
Alphabets, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. Ck>llected and Engraved by F. Dblamotte, and printed in Colotus. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, oblong, ornamental boards 2/6 

" There is comprised in it every possible shape into wliich the letters of the alphabet and 
numerab can be formed, and the talent wldch has been expended in tlie conception of the various 
plain and ornamental letters is wonderfuL"— Stemfarrf. 

MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS. 

By F. G. Dblamottb. Containing ax Plates and Illuminated Title, printed 

in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis Brooks. Fifth 

Edition. Small 4to, ornamental boards Net 5/0 

"A Tolume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gikUncf and aD tlie 
colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled."— ^5MH. 

A PRIMER OP THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 

For the Use of Beginners ; with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical 

Directions for its Exercise, and Examples taken from Illuminated MSS., 

printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Dblamottb. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Small 4to, ornamental boards 6/0 

" The examples of ancient MSS. reqpmmended to the student, which, with much good sense, 
tlie author chooses from collections accessible to all, are selected with judgment and knowledge as 
wdl as Xxa^it."'-Athenaunt. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN. 

Containing Initials^ Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders. 

Ecclesiastical Devices, Mediaeval and Modern Alphabets, and National 

Emblems. Collected by F. Dblamottb, and printed in Colours. Oblong 

. royal 8vo, ornamental wrapper Net 2/0 

" The book win be of great assistance to ladles and young children who are endowed with 
the art of plyhig the needle in this most ornamental and useful pretty woik."—East AneUan Timts. 



WOOD-CARVINQ FOR AMATEURS. 

With Hints on Design. By A Ladt. With zo Plates. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, in emblematic wrapper 2/0 

" The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt firom * A 
Lady's ' pabasMUm."—At/unautH. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 

By Thomas John Gullick, Painter, and John Times, F.S.A. Indndmg 
Fresco, Oil, Mosaic, Water-Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, 
Miniature, Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 5/0 

*t* Adoptsd as a Priu Booh at South KinsingUm, 

" Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, from the 
careful perusal ot this unpretending but comprehensive treatise."— ^rT yoHtnaL 
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NATURAL SCIENCE, ETC. 



THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 

Chapters on the Origin and Construction of the Heavens. By J. E. Gork, 
F.R.A.S., Author of ^^ Star Groups," &c. Illustrated by 6 Stellar Photographs 
and 19 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth 1 6/0 

STAR GROUPS. 

A Student's Guide to the Constellations. By J. Ellard Gorb, F.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., &c., Author of "The Visible Universe," "The Scenery of the 
Heavens," &c. With 30 Maps. Small 4to, cloth 5/0 

AN ASTRONOMICAL GLOSSARY. 

Or, Dictionary of Terms used in Astronomy. With Tables of Data and Lists 
of Remarkable and Interesting Celestial Objects. By J. Ellard Gorb, 
F.R.A.S., Author of " The Visible Universe," &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

Its Construction and Management. Including Technique, Photo-micrography, 
and the Past and Future of the Microscope. By Dr. Hbnri van Hburck. 
Re-Edited and Augmented from the Fourth French EUiition, and Translate 
by Wynnb E. Baxtbr, F.G.S. Imp. 8vo, cloth .... 18/0 

A MANUAL OP THE MOLLUSCA. 

A Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells. By S. P. Woodward, A.L.S., 
F.G.S. With an Appendix on Recbnt and Fossil Conchological 
DiscovBRiBS, by Ralph Tatb, A.L.S., F.G.S. With 23 Plates and 
upwards of 300 Woodcuts. Reprint of Fourth Eklition (1880). Crown 8vo, 
cloth 7/6 

THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION. 

Or, Geology and Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. 
By G. W. V. LB Vaux. 8vo, cloth 6/0 

LARDNER'S HANDBOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. 

Enlarged and re-written by B. Lobwv, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth . 6/0 

HANDBOOK OF HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

Revised and Enlarged by B. Lobwy, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth . 6/0 

HANDBOOK OF HEAT. 

Edited and re-written by B. Lobwy, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth . 6/0 

HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. 

New Edition. Edited by T. Olvbr Harding, B.A. Small 8vo, clcth 6/0 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ACOUSTICS. 

Edited by Geo. C. Foster, B.A. Small 8vo, cloth .... 6/0 

HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 

Revised and Edited by Edwin DuNKiN, F.R.A.S. 8vc, cloth . . 9/6 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

With upwards of x,3oo Engravings. In Six Double Volumes, £1 1 s. Clotb , 
or half-morocco £1 lis. 60. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS . . 3/6 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS . 3,6 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Revised by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. Fcap. 8vo cloth . . . 2/6 
L. c 
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" CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 

"^""^ CHEMISTRY^TC. ^^^^^^ 

THE ANALYSIS OF OILS AND ALLlE^J«B i„ 

THE aA5 ENQINEER'S TOCKET-B^OK^^^^^^^^^ 

■"■I. __,.:-- Ti^Mes, Notes and ^6^':^ Construction of Oas ^ 



the engineering <>«*»» "'"ftalnly succeeded m m—* - «rf,tin2 or heating i 

Wm«««« to •"!' ra'if°'!!SSte4 Sd cefUlnJy coMOtutes a ^^ beBem, Item 

UOHTINa BY ACETYIJENE ^^ ^,^^.,„ e. g.bbs. M-Ej 

ENOINEERINO CHEM15TRY. Chenmu^^K^^^^ 

A Pr-akJ Treatise ^'^Sj^Jknd others. Compno^Mettoa ^^ 

M«ter,>, Iron Fo«ndf«fSwd«rts«>^^^^jj^ ^^ »^°^^rHUA PhiluW. 
.^ Vaioanon ^'^Vf^Sp « and SuggesOons. By »j,J g,o, 4»o OTm 
„uo>«ou, AMly^»«gJ, RevUed and Entoged^ J^^^^. ^ , ^^ 

Powder Company, Limited, &«=• J^*^ ^ found Just what is wanted. ^'^^^J^ 
"One of the ^^J^^'^f":}^^ l^J^^^r^otdy used. heaMg«^PjS«oughout." 
S?t^~^"ji^£???i-;^PSJ^'^S'^^^^^ Theboolcisexc 

—TJU Engineer, d V13 ^ 

A HANDBOOK ON MODERN EXPLOSIVE^^ ^ 

A Practical Treatise on the M^njafacture and Use of A^yn ^^n^ion-Cotton. 
NiSSSl^rine and other Explosive 5^°*?°^?feon By M- EisslW. J^g: 
With Chkpters on Explosives in Practical Applicauon. i>y .12/6 

Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, doth ^ ^^pi^yed for nulitary, mtatog 
• • A veritable mine of informati mi on the subject of « x ,vlo. ives e v 
and blasting purposes. '—Antiy and Navy Gazette. 

DANGEROUS GOODS. Tr^stK>rt. With Notes 

Their Sources and Properties, Modes of Storage and Tgm^rt ^ ^^ ^ 
and Comments on Accidents arising therefrom. AJj^ukic 
Government and Railway Officials, Steamship Ovmers, &c. oy j- ^^^ 
Phillips, F.I.C, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, 374 PP-. cXoXix _• ' . „^, 
" Merits a iride ciiculatlon. and an Intelligent, approciathre study. —*,>»»»•«— 
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A MANUAL OP THE ALKALI TRADE. 

Indading the Manafactnre of Snlphuric Acid, Salphate of Soda, and Bleaching 
Powder. By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer. With 233 Illustrations 
and Working Drawings, Second Edition, with Additions. Super-royal 8vo, 
cloth £1 lOa. 

"We find not merely a sound and luminous explanation of the chemical principles of the 
tnuie, but a notice of numerous matters which have a most important bearingf on the successful 
conduct of alkali works, but which are fi:enerally overlooked by even experienced technotosical 
wa»bon."—CMem9cai Jteview. 

THE BLOWPIPE IN CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, Etc. 

Containing all known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many Workii^ 
Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus. By Lieut. •Colonel W. A. 
Ross, R.A., F.G.S. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth . 6/0 
' The student who goes conscientiousl: 




Nitwit. 



THE MANUAL OF C0L0UR5 AND DYE-WARE5. 

Their Properties, Applications, Valuations, Impurities and Sophistications. 

* For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Drysalters, Brokers, &c. By J. W. Slatbr. 

Second Eklition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth . 7/6 

" There b no other work which covers precisely the same ground. To students piepatiag 
for examinations in dyeing and printing it will prove exceedingly ust£aL"—CMemieai Ntws. 

A HANDY BOOK FOR BREWER5. 

Beine a Practical Guide to the Art of Brewing and Malting. Embracing the 
Conclusions of Modem Research which bear upon the Practice of Brewing. 
By Hbrbbrt Edwards Wright, M.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 530 pp., cloth ... 12/6 

" May be consulted with advantage by the student who is preparing himself for examinational 
tests, whfle the scientific brewer will md in it a r/sum/ of all the most important discoveries of 
modem times. The work is written throughout in a dear and concise manner, and tlie author 
takes great care to discriminate between vague theories and well-established fiKts, —Bremurs' 

" We have great pleasure in recommending this handy book, and have no hesitation in saying 
that it is one of the bat— if not the best— which has yet been written on the subject of beer-brewing 
In this country ; it should have a place on the shelves of every brewer's library."— ffvwcrr 
Guardian, 

" Although the requirements of the student are primarily considered, an acquaintance of half, 
an-hour's duranon cannot fail to impress the practical brewer with the sense of having found a 
trustworthy guide and practical counsellor in brewery matters."— CAemMo/ Trad* yoitmaL 

FUELS: 50L1D, LIQUID, AND QA5E0U5. 

Their Analysis and Valuation. For the Use of Chemists and Engineers. By 
H. J. Phillips, F.C.S., formerly Analytical and Consulting Chemist to the 
G.E. Rlwy. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/0 

" Ought to have its place in the laboratory of every metaUufgical establishment and wherever 
foel is osedoD a large scale. "—Chtmical Ntws, 

THE ARTI5T5' MANUAL OP PIGMENTS. 

Showing their Composition, Conditions of Permanency, Non-Permanency, and 
Adulterations, &c., with Tests of Purity. By H. C. Standagb. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 2/6 

" This work is indeed muHum^n-parvo, and we can, with good conscience, recommend it to 
aH who come in contact with pigments, whether as makers, dealers, or users."— CAcwioi/ Review, 

A POCKET-BOOK OP MENSURATION AND QAUQINQ. 

Containing Tables, Rules, and Memoranda for Revenue Officers, Brewers, 
Spirit Merchants, &c. By J. B. Mant, Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised. x8mo, leather 4/0 

** Should be in the hands of every practical brewer."— ^r«w«rx' y^umai. 

C 2 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS, TRADES, AND 

MANUFACTURES. 



TEA MACHINERY AND TEA FACTORIES. 

A Descriptive Treatise on the Mechanical Appliances required in the 
Cultivation of the Tea Plant and the Preparation of Tea for the Market. By 
A. J. Wallis-Tavi.kr, A. M. Inst. C.E. Medium 8vo, 468 pp. With aiS 

Illustrations iV«/ 25/0 

summary of contbnts. 
Mechanical Cultivation or Tillagb of the Soil.— plucking or Gathering 
THE Leaf.— Tea Factories.— The Dressing, Manufacfure, or preparation 
OF Tea by Mechanical Means. — Artificial Withering of the Leaf.— 
Machines for Rolling or Curling the Leaf.— Fermbni^ing Process. — 
Machines for the automatic Drying or Firing of the leap.— machines for 
Non-Automatic Drying or Firing of the Leaf.— Drying or Firing machines. 
—Breaking or Cuiiing. and Sorting Machines.— Packing the Tea.— Means 
of TRANSPORT on Tea Plantations.— Miscellaneous Machinery and Apparatus. 
—Final Treatment of the Tea.— Tables and Memoranda. 

" The subject of tea machinery is now one of the first interest to a larg^e class of people, to 
whom we strongfly commend the volume." — Chamber 0/ Cotntnerce youmal. 

"When tea planting was first introduced into the British possessions little, if any, machinery 
was employed, but now its use is almost universal. This volume contains a very full account of the 
machinery necessary for the proper outfit of a factory, and also a description of the processes best 
carried out by this machinery."— ^''^Mrfta/ Society o/Arts. 

FLOUR MANUFACTURE. 

A Treatise on Milling Science and Practice. By Fribdrich Kick, Imperial 
Recieruni^srath, Professor of Mechanical Technology in the Imperial German 
Po^echnic Institute, Prague. Translated from Uie Second Enlarged and 
Revised Edition with Supplement. By H. H. P. Powlbs, Assoc. Memb. 
Institution of Civil Engineers^ Nearly 400 pp. Illustrated with a8 Folding 
Plates, and 167 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth £1 5s. 

" This invaluable work is, and will remain, the standard authority on the science of milling. . . . 
The miller who has read and digested this work will have laid the foundation, so to speak, of a 
successful career ; he 'will have acquired a number of general principles which he can proceed to 
apply. In this handsome volume we at last have the accepted text-book of modem milling in good, 
sound Enetish. which has little. If any. trace of the German idiom."— TVIm MiU*r. 

" The appearance of this celebrated work in English is very opportune, and British millers 
will, we are sure, not be slow ia availing themselves of its pages."— ^zV/^rr' Gazette. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

A Manual of Practical Instruction of the Processes of Opening, Carding, 
Comhing, Drawing, Doubling and Spinning of Cotton, the Methods of 
Dyeing, &c. For the Use of Operatives, Overlookers, and Manufacturers. 
By John Lister, Technical Instructor, Pendleton. 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

"This invaluable volume is a distinct advance in the literature of cotton manufacture." — 
Mackintry. 

" It is thoroughly reliable, fulfilling nearly all the requirements desired."— (^/oj^vw Herald. 

MODERN CYCLE5. 

A Practical Handbook on their Construction and Repair. By A. J. Wallis> 
Tayler, a. M. Inst. C. E., Author of " Refrigerating Machinery, ''^&c. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clodi 10/6 

" The larve trade that is done in the component parts of bicycles has placed in the way of 
men mechanically inclined extraordinary facilities for building bicycles for their own use. . . . The 
book will prove a valuable guide for all those who aspire to the manufacture or repair of their own 
machines.'— rA« Field. 

"A most comprehensive and up-to-date treatise."— rA« CycU. 

" A very useful book, which is quite entitled to rank as a standard work for students of cycle 
construction. "— Wheeling. 

MOTOR CARS OR POWER CARRIAGES FOR COMMON 

ROADS. 

By A. ^. Wallis-Tayler, Assoc. Memb. Inst. C.E., Author of "Modern 

Cycles," &c. a 12 pp., with 76 Illustrations. Croin n 8vo, cloth . . 4-/6 

."The book is clearly expressed throughout, and is just the sort of work that an engineer, 

thuiking of turning his attention to motor-carriage work, would do well to read as a preliminary to- 

startuur opeiatious."— i:'«i ineeritis:. 
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PRACTICAL TANNING. 

A Handbook of Modern Procesess and Receipts for the Treatment of Hides, 
Skins, and Pelts of every Description. By L. A. Flemming, Practical Tanner. 
Upwards of 400 pages. 8vo, cloth. [Just Pudlished. Net ^SIO 

THE ART OP LEATHER MANUPACTURE, 

Being a Practical Handbook, in which the Operations of Tanning, Cunying, 
and Leather Dressing are fully Described, and the Principles of Tanning 
Explained, and many Recent Processes Introduced ; as also Methods for the 
Estimation of Tannm, and a Description of the Arts of Glue Boiling, Gn 
Dressing, &c By Alexander Watt. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

9/0 

" A sound, comprehensive treatise on tannine and its accessories. The boolc is an eminently 
vabiable production, which redounds to the credit of both author and publishers.'— CA«m^te/ 
RfoUw. 

THE ART OP 50AP-MAKINQ. 

A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet 

Soaps, &c. Including many New Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of 

• Glycerine from Waste Leys. By Alexander Watt. Sixth Edition, 

including an Appendix on Modem Candlemaking. Crown 8vo, cloth . 7/6 

"The worlc will prove very useful, not merely to the technological student, but to the 
practical soap boOer who wishes to understand the theory of his art."— CA«mMa/ News. 

" A thoroughly practical treatise. We congratulate the author on the success of his endeavour 
to fill a void \n Engttsh technical literature."— JVa/Mfv. 

PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A Manual for Paper-Makers and Owners and Managers of Paper-Mills. With 
Tables, Calculations, &c By G. Clappbrton, Paper-Maker. With Illus- 
trations of Fibres from Micro-Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 8/0 

" The author caters for the requirements of responsible mill hands, apprentices, &c., whilst 
his manual will be found ofgreat service to students of technology, as well as to veteran paper- 
makers and mill owners. The illustrations form an excellent feature."— TTte fVorld's Paper Trade 
Oeview, 

THE ART OP PAPER-MAKINQ. 

A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Paper from Rags, Esparto, 

Straw, and other Fibrous Materials. Including the Manufacture of Pulp from 

Wood Fibre, with a De^ription of the Machinery and Appliances used. To 

which are added Details of Processes for Recovering Soda from Waste Liquors. 

By Alexander Watt. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . . 7/6 

" It may be regarded as the standard work on the subject. The book is full of valuable 
information. The * Art of Paper-Making' is in every respect a model of a text-book, either for a 
technical class, or for the private student. —As/^r atid Printing' Trades yournal, 

A TREATISE ON PAPER. 

For Printers and Stationers. With an Outline of Paper Manufacture ; Complete 
Tables of Sizes, and Specimens of Different Kinds of Paper. By Richard 
Parkinson, late of the Manchester Technical School. Demy 8vo, cloth 8/6 

CEMENTS, PASTES, QLUES, AND QUMS. 

A Practical Guide to the Manufactture and Application of the variotis Aggluti- 
nants required in the Building, Metal- Working, Wood-Working, and Leather- 
Working Trades, and for Workshop and Office Use. With upwards of 900 
Recipes. By H. C. Standage. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

"We have pleasure in speakings Cavourabl]r of this volume. So far as we have (ad 
experience, which is not inconsiderable, this manual is trustworthy." — Athen^eunu 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S GUIDE 

TO THE BNTIRB CONSTRUCTION OP CABINET WORK. 

Including Venfering, Marquetrie, Buhlwork, Mosaic, Inlaying, &c. By 
Richard Bitmbad. Illustrated with Plans, Sections, and Working Drawings. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth • • • 2/6 

FRENCH POLISHING AND ENAMELLING. 

A Practical Work of Instruction. Including Numerous Recipes for making 
Polishes, Varnishes, Glaze-Lacquers, Revivers, &c. By Richakd Bitmead, 
Author of " The Cabinet- Maker's Guide." Small crown 8va, cloth . 1/6 
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WOOD ENQRAVINQ. 

A Practical and Easy Introduction to the Study of the Art. By W. N. Brown. 
zamo, cloth '1/0 

**Tli« book U clear and complete, and will be useful to any one wanting to understand the 
tat eto m e nti of the beautUul ait of wood tagrmviDg.''—Gr»^kic 

MODERN HOROLOGY. IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Translated from the French of Claudius Saunibr, ex-Director of the School 
of Horology at Macon, by Julibn Tripplin, F.R.A.S., Besancon Watch 
Manufacturer, and Edward Kigg, M.A., Assayer in the Royal Mint. With 
Seventy-eight Woodcuts and Twenty-two Coloured Copper Plates. Second 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, £2 2s. doth ; half-calf . . £2 1 0s. 

" There is no horolocical work in the English language at all to be compared to this produc- 
tion of M. Saunier's for clearness and completeness. It is alike good as a guide for the student and 
as a reference for the experienced horologist and skilled woAmasL"—Noro/e!gicai ^^mal. 



' The latest, the most complete, and the most reliable of those literary productions to iddch 
con ti nental watchmakers are indebted for the mechanical superiority over their English brethren 
—in fact, the Book of Books is M. Saunier's • Treatise.' "—JVatchmaJker, yetvelUr, andSilversmith, 



THE WATCH ADJUSTER'5 MANUAL. 

A Practical Guide for the Watch and Chronometer^ Adjuster in Making, 
Springing, Timing and Adjusting for Isochronism, Positions and Temperatures. 
By C. £. Fritts. 370 pp., with Illustrations, 8vo, cloth . . . 16/0 

THE WATCHMAKER'S HANDBOOK. 

Intended as a Workshop Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and 
the Allied Mechanical Arts. Translated from the French of Claudius 
Saunibr, and enlarged by Julien Tripplin, F.R.A.S., and Edward 
RiGG, M.A., Assayer m the Royal Mint. Third Eklition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

9/0 

** Each part is trulv a treatise in itself. The arrangement is good and the language is dear 
and concise. It is an admirable guide for the young watchmaker."— £MpiM««n'M!f. 

" It is impossible to speak too highly of its excellence. It fulms every requirement in a 
handbook intended for the use of a workman. Should be found in every woricshop. — ff^oiScA and 
Clcc kmaM er. 

HISTORY OF WATCHES & OTHER TIMEKEEPERS. 

By Jambs F. Kendal, M.B.H. Inst. 1/6 boards ; or cloth, gilt . 2/6 

' The best which has yet appeared on this subject in the English language."— /fM^Mx/ri^. 
' Open the book where you may, there is interesting matt< 
devices of the ancient or modem horologer." — Saturday Review, 



ELECTRO^PLATINQ&ELECTROREFININQOFMETALS. 

Being a new edition of Alexander Watt's " Electro-Deposition." Re- 
vised and Largely Rewritten by Arnold Philip, B.Sc, A.I.E.E., Principal 
Assistant to the Admiralty Chemist. Large Crown 8vo. cloth. 

[J wt Published. Net 12/6 

" Altogether the work can be highlv recommended to every electro-plater, and is of un- 
doubted interest to every electro-metallurgist."— /:V<'r<'nra/^«/i««'. 

"Eminently a book for the practical worker in electro-deposition. It contains practical 
descriptions of methods, processes and materials, as actually pursued and used in the woslcshop."— 
EngitUer. 

ELECTRO-METALLURQY. 

Practically Treated. By Alexander Watt. Tenth Edition, includmg the 
most recent Processes. i2mo, cloth 3/6 

" From this book both amateur and artisan may leam everything necessary for the successful 
prosecution of electroplating."— /r(?». 

JEWELLER'S ASSISTANT IN WORKING IN GOLD. 

A Practical Treatise for Masters and Workmen, Coim>iled from the Experience 
of Thirty Years' Workshop Practice. By George E. Gee, Author of " The 
Goldsmith's Handbook," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 7/6 

" This manual of technical education is apparently destined to be a valuable anzOlary to a 
handidfaft wfakh is certafaUy capable of great improvement.''— 7?li« Times. 
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ELECTROPLATINQ. 

A Practical Handbook on the Deposition of Copper, Silver, Nickel, Gold, 
Alaminium, Brass, Platinum, &c., &c. By J. W. Urquhart, C.£. Fonrtn 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, doth O/O 

" An excellent practical maaual."—EfigiHeeriH£'. 

" An excellent work, givin^f the newest ixifonoa.Xioa."Soroleieicai yourttal. 

ELECTROTYPINQ. 

The Rejproduction and Multiplication of Printing Surfaces and Works of Art 
by the Electro-Deposition of Metals. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. Crown 8vo, 

cloth 5/0 

" The book is thorou^ly practical ; the reader is, therefore, conducted throu(^h the leading 

laws of dectricity, then through the metals used by electrotypers, the apparatus, and the depositing 

processes, up to the final preparation of the work/* — Art youmal. 

GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK. 

By Gborgb £. Gbb, Jeweller, &c. Fifth Edition, xamo, cloth . . 3/0 
"A good, sound educator, and will be generaUy accepted as an authority."— ^«r«^<tif«hi(/ 

SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK. 

By Gborgb E. Gbb, Jeweller, &c. Third Edition, with numerous Illustra* 

tions. i2mo, cloth 8/0 

" The chief merit of the work is its practical character. . . . The workers in the trade will 
speedily discover its merits when they sit down to study 'WJ'— English Mechanic 

%^ Tht abovt two works together^ strongly half-bound, pric$ 7s, 

SHEET METAL WORKER'S INSTRUCTOR. 

Comprising a Selection of Geometrical Problems and Practical Rules for 
Describing the Various Patterns Required by Zinc, Sheet-Iron, Copper, and 
Tin-Plate Workers. By Reuben Henry Warn, Practical Tin-Plate Woiker. 
New Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by Joseph G. Horner, 
A.M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, 354 pp., with 430 Illustrations, cloth . . 7/6 '' 

BREAD & BISCUIT BAKER'S & SUQAR-BOILER'S 

A5S15TANT. 

Including a large variety of Modern Recipes. With Remarks on the Art of 

Bread-making. By Robert Wells. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

" A large number of wrinkles for the ordinary cook, as well as the baker. "-^Sa/lMru^y Review, 

PASTRYCOOK & CONFECTIONER'S GUIDE. 

For Hotels, Restaurants, and the Trade in general, adapted also for Family 
Use. By R. Wells, Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker." Drown 8vo, 

cloth 2/0 

" We cannot speak too hisfhly of this really excellent work. In these days of keen competition 
our readers cannot do better than purchase this hook."— Bakers' Times, 

ORNAMENTAL CONFECTIONERY. 

A Guide for Bakers, Confectioners and Pastrycooks ; including a variety of 
Modem Recipes, and Remarks on Decorative and Coloured Work. With 129 
Original Designs. By Robert Wells. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5/0 

" A valuable work, practical, and should be in the hands of every baker and confectioner. 
The Illustrative designs are alone worth treble the amount chai^^ed for the whole work."— Bakers' 
Dimes. 

MODERN FLOUR CONFECTIONER. 

Containing a large Collection of Recipes for Cheap Cakes, Biscuits, &c. With 

remarks on the Ingredients Used in their Manufacture. By Robert Wells, 

Author of " The Bread and Biscuit Baker," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth . 2/0 

" The work is of a decidedly practical character, and in every recipe regard is had to economical 

mt&ia^."— North British Daily Mail. 

RUBBER HAND STAMPS 

And the Manipulation of Rubber. A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Indiarubber Hand Stamps, Small Articles of Indiarubber, The Hektograph, \ 

Special Inks, Cements, and Allied Subjects. By T. O'Conor Sloane, A.M., 

Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth. . . . ff/Q 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Hditor of " Work " (New Series), Aathor of " Lathe Work," " Milling Machines," ftc. 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price zs. each. 



Tk$u Hamdtbooks hav4 bun wtUUh to supplv informaHon for Workmkn, 
Students, and Amateurs tn the stvral Handicrafts, on the actual Pkacticb of 
ike WoKKSHOP, and are int en de d to convey in plain language Technical Know- 
ledge of the several Crafts. In describing the processes employed, and the manipu- 
UUion of material, workshop terms are used ; workshop practice is fully explained ; 
4md the text is freely illustraied wilh drawings of modem tools^ appliances, and 
processes. 

METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manoal for Workers at the Foot-lAthe. With xoo Illustrations. ' 

1/0 

** Th« book wfll be of service alike to the amateur and the artisan turner. It displays 
thoraugh knowledt^e of the subject."— sSe»<:rMMn. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK* 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over zoo Illustrations. 

1/0 

" We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. A multitude of workmen have 
hitherto sought in vain for a manual of this special industry."— Jf«c*an^«a/ IVorld. 

WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards 61 

zoo Illustrations I/O 

" We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and study 
tUs Inexpensive •motk."—CUrket%;w€U Chronicle. 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of zoo Illustrations 1/0 

" A most valuable, if not indispensable man u al for the pattern vaakiex."— Knowledge, 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulation, embracing Information 
on various Handicraft Processes. With Useful Notes and Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. Comprising about 200 Subjects "f /O 

" A very clever and useful book, which should be found in every workshop ; and it should 
certainly find a place in all technical schools." — Saturday Review. 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of zoo Illustrations. 1/0 

"Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little \ifxik^"— Builder. 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 
zoo Illustrations 'I/O 

" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the trade."— C^cwm^ Standard, 

CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of zoo Illustrations . .1/0 
" Mr. Hasluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we 
iiave seen for b^[inners in cabmet-work." — Saturday Review. 

WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 

Employed in Woodworking. With Z04 Illustrations 1/0 

" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but how to do It, and 
•how to convey his knowledge to o\}Mex%."— Engineering. 

" Mr. Hasluck writes admirably, and gives complete instructions."— £Mi£^'«M«r. 
J!."''' Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative sUU and 
scientific knowledge of processes of the trained mechanician, and the manuals are marvels of what 
can be produced at a popular price."— SfA^w/moji^r. 

"Helpful to workmen of aU ages and degrees of experience."— AsATv ChronUU, 
Concise, clear, and practical.' —Saturday Review. 
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COMMERCE, COUNTING-HOUSE WORK, 

TABLES, ETC. 



LE550N5 IN COMMERCE. 

By Professor R. Gambaro, of the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. 
Edited and Revised by James Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commercial 
Law in King's College, London. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 8/6 

" The publishers of this work have rendered considerable service to the cause of conunercial 
education tw the opportune production of this volume. . . . The work is peculiarly acceptable to 
Enfiish readers and an admirable addition to existinsf class books. In a phrase, we think the work 
attains its object in furnishing a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with which 
the commercial man interested therein should be familiar." — Chamber o/Commerce journal. 

" An invaluable guide in the hands of those who are preparing for a commercial career, and. 
In fact, the information it contains on matters of business should be impressed on every one."<-> 
Counting' House. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages — English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad E. Baker. Third 
Edition, Carefully Revised Throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth . . . 4/6 

''Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do 
better than study this work, the materials of which are excdlent and conveniently arranged. They 
condst not of entire specimen letters, but— what are far more useful— short passages, sentences, or 
phrases expressing the same general idea in various ioTn!&."—Atheiutuin, 

" A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually com{dete, well arrai^ed and 
reliable. The book is a thoroughly good aoa," —Schoolmaster. 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the 
Nomenclature of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts; the Rating of 
Factories ; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts, &c., 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emilb Garckb and J. M. Fells. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

" A very interesting description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . The principle 
of assimilating the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thoroughly 
agree ytHth."— Accountants' journal. 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of factories who would not 
derive great benefit from the perusal of this most admirable wotk."— Local Government Chronicle. 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Century. With 
an Appendix containing a proposed English System. By Lewis D. A. 
Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Autnor of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth 1 2/6 

"We recommend the work to all interested in the practical reform of our weights and 
measures. "—Nature. 

A SER1E5 OF METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 

of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, 

C.E. 8vo, cloth 10/6 

" Mr. Bowling's Tables are well put together as a ready reckoner for the conversion of one 
ssrstem into the othet."—Athenautn. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from i5. per cwt. to iias. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downie. Strongly bound in leather, 
396 pp 9/0 

" A most useful set of tables, nothing like them before existed. "SuiUUng News. 

" Akfaough specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the taUes will be found useful in 
every other bunness in which merchandise is bought and sold by weight."— iSai/«M(> News. 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HA »;onal calculator. 

BY PAUL N. HA** ^aiculations, showing at a Glance the 

Hdhor of " Work " (N.w S«i«), Autf.or of "^ ^T.S^^'.^S^^^l^^^^^,^ 

i.rown 8VO, 144 r^^ ^^^j ^ j.,,^^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^y number of 

IS* Th§$t Handtbooks hav* btsn r j 1 to x,ooo tons. By William Chadwick, 
Students, and Amatsurs in th§ $ ^itfitton, Revised and Improved. 8vo, strongly 
ik$ Workshop, and ar$ int$nd«d ' . . > 1 8/0 

IXDCB of thi S9V9ral Crafts. I^^toy answer or any number of answers as a dictionary. For 
UUion of maUrial, workshop ^ vWk must prove mvaluable to all who have any considerable 
4tnd thi Uxt is frttly iUn$t* viice and measure in any combination to do."-£»^f»>f«fr. 
PfOessSiS. ^^ the idadyvtprepaxtd."— Glasgow Herald. 

METAL TURN'^(;aLCULATOR. 

A Practical f ^■r^f fables upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at 

^'^ the exact Value of any Weight from x lb. to 15 tons, at 300 

i. 'U^ ^S^^ r.<^ntes, from id. to i68s. per cwt., and containing 186,000 Direct 

thorough knowlr :;:>*^ch, with their Combinations, consisting of a single addition 

WOOD '^ y^ be performed at sight), will afford an aggregate of 10,266,000 

A ' ^^'> ^^ wnole being calculated and designed to ensure correctness and 

/^despatch. By Hbnry Harbbn, Accountant. Fifth Edition, carefully 

'* 4f«^^' ^°y^ ^^°> strongly half-bound £1 5«. 

hitber' '!rfcdcal and us^ul work of reference for men of business general^. "—Ironmonger. 

^^^eless value to business men. It is a necessary book in aU mercantile offices." — 

^^ DISCOUNT GUIDE. 

" Comprising several Series of Tables for the Use of Merchants, Manufactiuers, 
Ironmongers, and Others, by which maybe ascertained the Exact Profit arising 
from any mode of using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a Price, so as 
to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise any required Profit after 
allowing one or more Discounts : to which are added Tables of Profit or 
Advance from \\ to 90 per cent., Tables of Discount firom i^ to 98I per cent., 
and Tables of Commission, &c., from \ to zo per cent. By Henry Harbbn, 
Accountant. New Edition, Corrected. Demy 8vo, half-bound . £1 6t. 
" A book such as this can only be appreciated by business men, to whom the saving of time 

means saving of money. The work must prove of great value to merchants, manufacturers, and 

general traders."— ^rtY^A Trade youmal. 

TABLE5 OF WAGE5. 

At 54, 52, 50 and 48 Hours per Week. Showing the Amounts of Wages from 
One quarter of an hour to Sixty-four hours, in each case at Rates of Wi^es 
advancing by One Shilling from 4s. to 55J. per week. By Thos. Garbutt, 
Accountant. Square crown 8vo, half-bound 6/0 

IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES. 

For Iron Shipbuilders, Engineers, and Iron Merchants. Containing th« 
Calculated Weights of upwards of 150,000 different sizes of Iron Plates from 
I foot by 6 in. by J in. to 10 feet by 5 feet by i in. ^ Worked out on the Basis of 
40 lbs. to the square foot of Iron of z inch in thickness. By H. Burlinson 
and W. H. Simpson. 4to, half-bound ...... £1 6a« 
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^ICULTURE, FARMING, 
GARDENING, ETC. 

.i'LETE CRAZIER AND FARMER'S AND 

1 LB BRBBDER'S ASSISTANT. 

compendium of Husbandry. Originally Written by William Youatt. 
ourteenth Edition, entirely Re-written, considerably Enlarged, and brought 




Book I. on the varibtibs, Brbbding, 
Rbaring. Fattbning and managb- 
MBNT OP Cattle. 

Book ll. on the economy and man- 

AGBMENT OF THE DAIRY. 
BOOK III. ON THE BRBBDING, REARING, 

AND Management op Horses. 
BOOK rv. ON the Breeding, Rearing, 
and Fattening op sheep. 

BOOK V. ON THE breeding, REARING, 
AND FATTENING OP SWINE. 

BOOK VI. ON THE Diseases of Live 

STOCK. 
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book vii. on the breeding, rearing, 
and management of poultry. 

book viii. on farm offices and 
Implements of Husbandry. 

book ix. on the culture and man- 
AGEMENT OF GRASS Lands. 

BOOK X. On the Cultivation and 
APPLICATION OF Grasses, pulse and 

ROOTS. 

BOOK XI. On manurbs and their 

APPLICATION TO GRASS LAND AND 
CROPS 

BOOK XII. Monthly calendars of 
Farmwork. 

" Dr. Fream is to be conj^^atulated on the successful attempt he has made to give us a work 
which will at once become the standard classic of the farm practice of the country. We believe 
that it will be found that it has no compeer among the many worlcs at present in existence. . . . 
The illustrations are admirable, while the frontispiece, which represents the well-known bull. 
New Year's Gift, bred by the Queen, is a work of art. "— The Times. 

** The book must be rec(^[nised as occupying the proud position of the most exhaustive work 
of lefeience in the English language on the subject with which it 6.'^is."—Athenaunt. 

"The most comprehensive guide to modem farm practice that exists in the English language 
to-day. . . . The book is one that ought to be on every farm and in the library of every land 
vtmKt"~Mark Lane Express. 

" In point of exhaustiveness and accuracy the work will certainly hold a pre-eminent and 
onique position among books dealing with scientific agricultural practice. It is, in fact, an agricul- 
tural library of itself.' —ATtfrTA BriHsh Agriculturist. 

FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Robert Wallace, F.L.S., F.R.S.E.. &c., Professor of Agriculture and 

Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, thoroughly 

Revised and considerably Enlarged. With over lao Phototypes of Prize 

Stodc. Demy 8vo, 384 pp., with 79 Plates and Maps, cloth. . . 1 2/6 

"A really complete work on the history, breeds, and management of the farm stock of Great 

nritain, and one which is likely to find its way to the shelves of every country gentleman's library." 

- The Times. 

"The * Farm Live Stock of Great Britam ' is a production to be proud of, and its issue not the 
least of the services which its author has rendered to agricultural sciesic^"— Scottish Farmer. 

NOTE-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS & FIGURES 

FOR FARMERS AND FARM STUDENTS. 

By Primrose McConnell, B.Sc., Fellow of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, Author of " Elements of Farming." Sixth Edition, Re- written. Revised, 
and greatly Enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 480 pp., leather, gilt edges • 6/0 

Contents.— SURVEYING and levelling.— weights and measures.— Machinery 
and buildings. — labour. — operations. — draining. — embanking. — geological 
Memoranda. — soils. — Manures. — Cropping. — Crops.— Rotations. — Weeds. — 
FEEDING.- Dairying.— Live Stock.— Horses.— Cattle. — sheep.— Pigs.— poultry,— 
Forestry.— HORTICULTURE.— miscellaneous. 

"No farmer, and certainly no agricultural student, ought to be without this ntultutn-in-parvo 
manual of all subjects connected with the fama."— North British Agriculturist. 

•'This little pocket-book contains a large amount of useful information upon all kinds of 
agricultural subjects. Something of the kind has long been wanted." — Mark Lane Expiess. 

" The amount of information it contajins is most surprising ; the arrangement of the matter is 
so methodical— although so compressed— as to be Intelllgllde to everyone who takes a glance thiough 
its pages. They teem with information." — Farm and Home. 

THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL QEOLOQY. 

A Scientific Aid to Practical Farming. By Primrose McConnell. Author of 
"Note-Book of Agricultural Facts and Figures," &c. Royal Svo, cloth. 

[Just Published. Net 21 /O 
" On every page the work bears the impress of a masterly knowledge of the subject dealt 
with, and we have nothing but unstinted praise to oS^t."— Field. 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Sditor of " Work " (New Series), Author of " Lathe Work," " MilUng Machines," &c 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price zs. each. 

IS" Th4s$ Handybooks havt bt$n wriUtn to supply infonnaHoH far Wokkmbn, 
Students, and Amateurs in tht uwtal Handicrafts, on tfu actual Practice of 
iht Workshop, and an intended to convty in plain languagt Technical Know* 
t.BDGB of th$ stvral Crapts. In dtscribing th$ proctssss tmploytd, and ths manipU' 
lotion of mattrial, workshop ttrms art us$d ; workshop practice is fully explained ; 
and tht t$xt is frttly illustraUd with drawings of tnodtm toolSy appliancts, and 
procsssts. 

METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Foot-Lathe. With 100 Illustrations. ' 

I/O 

** The book will be of service alike to the amateur and the artisan turner. It displays 
thorough knowledge of the subject, "-^tvtrman. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over xoo Illustrations. 

1/0 

** We recommend the book to youi^ turners and amateurs. A multitude of workmen have 
hitherto sought In vain for a manual of this special industry."— JKrcAaMcoo/ fVorld. 

WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

zoo Illustrations 1/0 

" We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and study 
this inexpensive •moik,"—CUrken'weuCkroHicU. 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of xoo Illustrations 1/0 

" A most valuable, if not indispensable manual for the pattern maker."— JiTn^wila^. 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulation, embracing Information 
on various Handicraft^ Processes. With useful Notes and Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. Comprising about 200 Subjects 1/0 

" A very clever and useful book, which should oe found in every workshop ; and It should 
certainly find a place in all technical scYuxAi." —Saturday Review. 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations. 1/0 

"Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little book."— fwcAier. 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

zoo Illustrations 1/0 

" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the trade."— C9iv»/r> Standard, 

CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of zoo Illustrations . • 1 /O 
" Mr. Hasluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we 
Jiave seen for banners in cabmet-work."— So/MriMy Review. 

WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 
Employed in Woodworking. With Z04 Illustrations 1/0 

" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but how to do It, and 
ihow to convey his knowledge to others." — Engineering. 

" Mr. Hasluck writes admirably, and gives complete \ststrxc\iaos."— Engineer. 

" Mr. Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative skffl and 
sdentiiic knowledge of processes of the trained mechanician, and the manuals are marvels of what 
can be produced at a popular price." — Schoolmaster . 

"Helpful to woncmen of all ages and degrees of experience."- Ars^y ChrvnUU. 

"* Concise, clear, and practical' —Saturday Review. 
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LESSONS IN COMMERCE. 

By Ih o fcaaui R. Gambako, of the Royal High Coaunerdal School at G«no«. 

Edited and Revised by Jambs Gault, Pr o fessor of Coaunerce mkI Commocial 

Law in King's Colkge, London. Fourth Edition. Crown SvOj doth . 3/Q 

i of this wutk. haiA ivDdefwl coasiitenLblB sibiwIca to tiM causs of conuBWctad 

'the O Mi o rtu ne pntdoctkia of tins Tohmie. . . . The «ofk is pocoHaily accofitablo to 

OS and an adimnble addition to eristmg das books. In a plinsa« «• tliink tlM wotk 

i its olyect m fimushiB g a bfief account of those laws and customs of Britidk tvado with which 




die fomnftri al man ii i teirst ed tfafeteia shooU be finn i l ia T .' ' CMm $mAe$ ' ^ C tm umu t t y^mmml. 

** An invaloable gnkle in the hands of those wlw aie pmpaxiag for a commeiCMl caraoTt and, 
in &ct. tlie infotnmi un it contains on matteis of b usiness sliouki be impiessed on evecy oiie.**«> 



THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial ConespoadoKre in Five Langoages — Englisb, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad £. Bakbr. Third 
Editicm, Carefully Revised Throughout. Crown 8vo, doth . . . 4-/6 

** Wiioever wishes to conespond in aB tb» languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do 
betterthanstndytliiswMlc, the materials of iiHuch are ezcdlent and conveniently arranged. They 
consist not of entire specimen letters, but— irtiat are fu more useful— short passages, smtences, or 
phXBses expressing the same general idea in Tarions forms."— >^A<>urwsM. 

"A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually comptatei, well arranged and 
reliabie. The book is a thorooglily good one."— vSc*M<iMtu*r. 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manu&cturers, with Appendices on the 
Nomendature of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts; the Rating of 
Factories ; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts. &c, 
induding also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Spedmen Rulings. 
By Emilb Garckb and J. M. Fblls. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

" A very interestii^ description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . Toe principle 
of assimHattng the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thorougoly 
agree with."— ^comwAiMtr' youmal. 

** Characterised by extreme thorouglmess. There are few owners of factories who would not 
derlTO great benefit from the perusal of this most admiraUe moik»"—LoctUGtvtmmtHt ChrotticU, 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Century. With 

an Appendix containing a proposed English System. By Lowis D. A. 

Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Author of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 

crown 8vo, doth 1 2/6 

"We recommend the work to all faiterested in the practical reform of our weights and 
measures."— A'ix/iMrr. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 
of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, 

C.E. 8vo, cloth 10/6 

" Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put together as a ready reckoner for the conversion of one 
system into the othex."—Atk€futum. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from is. per cwt. to ii2S. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downib. Strongly bound in leather, 
396 PP 9/0 

" A most useful set of tables, nothing like them before tadstcd."—BuiUimf Ntwt. 
" Aklioogh specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables will be found useAil iit 
every other bustaiess in wtik:h merchandise is bought and sold by weight"— Jea^/«Mi> Nnvt, 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Editor of " Work " (New Series), Author of " Lathe Work," " MiUing Machines," &c 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price xs. each. 

tS' Tk$u Handybooks hav* b4$H writUn to supply informaHoH for Workmen, 
Studbnts, and Amateurs in tfu uwral Handicrafts, on the actual Practice of 
4h4 Workshop, and art inttndtd to conwy in plain language Technical Know> 
UDGB of tfu uvral Crafts. In discribing tJu procsss$s ttnploytd, and tht nuinipu- 
lotion of mattrial, workshop ttrms art ustd ; workshop practice is fully explained ; 
and the text is fruly illustrated with drawings of modsm tools^ appliances, and 
procesus. 

METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Foot-Lathe. With zoo Illustrations. ' 

1/0 

" The book will be of service alike to the amateur and the artisan turner. It dbplays 
tfaoiouch knowledge of the subject "-^SMCrmai*. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over zoo Illustrations. 

1/0 

" We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. A multitude of woricmen have 
hitherto sought in vain for a manual of this special iadustxy."—MecMaHicai fVcrUt. 

WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

zoo Illustrations 1/Q 

" We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and stu<fy 
this Inexpensive woTk."-~Cler/keHweU Chronicle. 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of zoo Illustrations "I/O 

' A most valuable. If not indispensable manual for the pattern maker."— JiTM^w/o^^ 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulation, embracing Information 
on various Handicraft^ Processes. With Useful Notes and Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. Comprising about aoo Subjects *! /Q 

" A very clever and useful book, which should t>e found in every workshop ; and it should 
certainly find a place in all technical schools."— 5a/wr)^> Review. 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations 1/0 

" Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little hook." ^Builder. 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

zoo Illustrations 'I/O 

" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the tmAR."—-CcvetUry Standard. 

CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of zoo Illustrations . • 1 /O 
" Mr. Hasluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we 
have seen for beginners in cabmet-work."-^Sa/wr<MEy Review. 

WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 

Employed in Woodworking. With Z04 Illustrations 1/0 

" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but how to do It, and 
<how to convey his knowledge to others." — Engineering, 

"Mr. Hasluck writes admirably, and gives complete ixtsXXMcAoas,"— Engineer. 
" Mr. Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative skill and 
scientific knowledge of processes of the trained mechanician, and the manuals are marvels of what 
can be produced at a popular price." — Schoolntaster. 

Helpful to workmen of all ages and degrees^of experience."— AsAfy ChromUl*. 
' Concbe, dear, and practical' --Sail 
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LE550N5 IN COMMERCE. 

By Professor R. Gambaro, of the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. 
Eklited and Revised by Jambs Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commercial 
Law in King's College, London. Fourth Ekiition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 3/6 

" The puUishers of this work have rendered consideiable service to the cause of commercial 
ed n ca tk in by the opportune production of this volume. . . . The work is peculiarly acceptable to 
English readers and an admirable addition to existing class books. In a phrase, we think the work 
attains its object in furnishing a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with which 
the commercial man interested therein should be familiar."— CAkim^«r a^ Commerce yourtuU. 

"An invaluable guide in the hands of those who are preparing for a commercial career, and, 
In fact, the information it contains on matters of business should be impressed on every one."— 
CoHtUin£ Hottse. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages — English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad E. Baker. Third 
Edition, Carefully Revised Throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth . . . 4/6 

" Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do 
better than study^ this work, the materials of which are excellent and conveniently arranged. They 
consist not of entire specimen letters, but — ^what are far more useful — short passages, sentences, oi 
phrases expressing the same general idea in various {oTaiS."—Atkerutttm. 

" A carefiil examination has convinced us that it is unusually complete, weU arranged and 
reliable. The book is a thoroughly good one."— sScft^w/Moxilrr. 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the 
Nomenclature of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts; the Rating of 
Factories ; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts, ac, 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emilb Garckb and J. M. Fells. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

" A very interesting description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . The principle 
of assi milatin g the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thorougnly 
agree yn\h."—AcceuiUants' youmal. 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of factories who would not 
derive great benefit from the perusal of this most admirable motk."—L.ecal Government ChronicU. 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Century. With 
an Appendix containing a proposed English System. By Lewis D. A. 
Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Autnor of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth 1 2/6 

"We recommend the work to all interested in the practical reform of our weights and 

."—Nature. 



A SERIES OP METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 

of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, 

C.E. 8vo, cloth 10/6 

" Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put together as a ready reckoner for the conversion of one 
system into the other."— A tfumeum. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from is. per cwt. to xxas. per cwt., and from one farthing par potmd to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downib. Strongly bound in leather, 
396 pp r . . . 9/0 



" A most useful set of tables, nothing like them before existed."— SuiUUM£ Newt. 
" Although specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables will be found ui 
every other business in which merchandise Is bought and sold by weight. "-^JEatfaMty News. 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Hditor of " Work " (New Series), Author of " Lathe Work," " Milling Machines," &c 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price xs. each. 

9^ Tfuu Handybooks hav* bun mritUn to supplv informalum for Womcmbn, 
Students, and Amateurs in ths ssvtral Handicrafts, on t)u actual Practice of 
4hs Workshop, and art intended to conoty in plain languagt Technical Know* 
UMXSB of tht stvtral Crafts. In describing tht proctsses tmploytd, and tht manipu- 
laHon of matsrial, workshop tsrms art ustd ; workshop practict is fully txpiaintd ; 
and tht ttxt is frttly Ulustrattd with drawings of modtm toots, appliancts, and 
^roctssts. 

METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Fool-Lathe. With xoo Illustrations. ' 

1/0 

** The book wfll be of service aliln to the amateur and the artisan turner. It disfrfajrt 
thorough loiowledge of the subject."— Scotrmaw. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over 100 Illustrations. 

1/0 

** We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. A multitude of wo rkm en have 
hitherto sought in vain for a manual of this special industry."— Af«cAaMK»/ JVorld. 

WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

xoo Illustrations 1 /Q 

" We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and study 
tills inexpensive •moikJ'—CUrktHweU ChronicU. 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of xoo Illustrations 1/0 

" A most valuable. If not indispensable manual for the pattern vcakxx."^KnemUdg€, 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulati<H), embracing Information 
on various Handicraft^ Processes. With useful Notes and Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. Comprising about 200 Subjects "jj /O 

" A very clever and useful booic, which should be found in every workshop ; and It should 
certainly find a place in all teclmical schools."— wSaA<ntojr Review. 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations 1/0 

" Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little book."— ^inMrr. 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

xoo Illustrations 1/0 

" It is of inestimable service to those commencing the XxtAe."— Coventry Standard, 

CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of xoo Illustrations . #1/0 
" Mr. Hzisluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we 
iiave seen for beginners in cabmet-worlc" — Saturday Review. 

WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 
Employed in Woodworking. With 104 Illustrations. • 1/0 

" Written by a man who knows, not only how work ought to be done, but how to do It, and 
ihow to convey his Imowiedge to others."— £ngtMeerin^. 

" Mr. Haslack writes admirably, and gives complete instructions."— £M|fnta«rr. 

" Mr. Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative skffl and 
scientific knowledge of processes of the trained mechanician, and the manuals are marvels of what 
can be produced at a popular price." — Schoolfnasttr. 

*• Helpfiil to workmen of all ages and degrees of experience."— Ar<(x Ckmtielt, 

" Conc&e. clear, and practical' ---Satttfitay Review. 
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LB550N5 IN COMMERCE. 

By Professor R. Gambaro, of the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. 
Edited and Revised by Jambs Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commercial 
Law in King's College, London. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 3/6 

" The publishers of this work have rendered considerable service to the cause of commercial 
education by the opportune production of this volume. . . . The work is peculiarly acceptable to 
English readers and an admirable addition to existing^ class books. In a phrase, we think the worii 
attains its object in fumishinsf a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with which 
the commercial man interested therein should be {aBaUax."—CMatHder o/'Commera ^oumoL 

"An invaluable guide in the hands of those who are preparing for a conmierctal career, and. 
In fact, the information it contains on matters of business should be impressed on every one."— 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages — English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad E. Baker. Third 
Edition, Carefully Revised Throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth . . . 4/6 

"Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned by Mr. Baker cannot do 
better than study this work, the materials of which are excellent and conveniently arranged. They 
consist not of entire specimen letters, but — what are far more useful — short passages, sentences, or 
phrases expressing the same general idea in various forms."— ^M«furM«». 

" A careAil examination has convinced us that it Is unusually complete, well arranged and 
reliable. The book is a thoroughly good oa»." Schoolmaster. 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the 
Nomenclature of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts; the Rating of 
Factories; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts, &c., 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emilb Garckb and J. M. Fells. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

" a very interesting description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . The principle 
of Mirfmilaring the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thoroughly 
agree -miai."— Accountants' youmal. 

" Characterised by extreme thorougtmess. There are few owners of factories who would not 
derive great benefit from the perusal of this most admirable work."— LocaiGovemmsnt ChronicU. 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Century. With 

an Appendix containing a proposed English System. B^ Lewis D. A. 

Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Autnor of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth 1 2/6 

"We recommend the work to all interested in the practical reform of our weights and 
•"—Nature. 



A SERIES OP METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 

of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, 

C.E. 8vo, cloth 10/6 

" Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put together as a ready reckoner for the conversion of one 
system into the othae."— A tkenaum. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from i5. per cwt. to zzas. per cwt., and from one farthing pa: potmd to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Dowmib. Strongly bound in leather, 

396 PP 9/0 

" A most useful set of tables, nothing like them before existed."— ^m^ZiUmp' News. 
" Although specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables will be found useful in 
every otbec business in which merchandise is bought and sold by weight. "^JSatf«w> News. 
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HANDYB00K8 FOR HANDICRAFTS. 

BY PAUL N. HASLUCK. 

Editor of " Work " (New Series). Author of " Lathe Work," " Milling Machines," &c 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price zs. each. 

IS* Th4s* Hamdybooks hav* bun writUn to supplv in/ortnation for Workmen, 
Students, and Amateurs in th$ stwral Handicrafts, on tht actual Practice of 
4hs Workshop, and ar§ inUndtd to commy in plain langnagt Technical Know* 
tJtDGE of th4 stv€ral Crafts. In dtscribing tht proctssss employed, and ths manipu- 
lation of mattrialt workshop ttrms art ustd ; workshop practice is fully explained ; 
and the text is freely illustrated with drawings of modem tools, appliances, and 
processes. 

METAL TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Foot-Lathe. With xoo Illustrations. ' 

1/0 

" The book will be of service alike to the amateur and the artisan tamer. It displays 
thorough knowledge of the subject."— SctftrmaH. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual for Workers at the Lathe. With over xoo Illustrations. 

1/0 

** We recommend the book to young turners and amateurs. A multitude of woricmen have 
hIthMto sought in vain for a manual of this special iadaStry."—MecMaHiaU tVorld. 

WATCH JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

100 Illustrations 1 /Q 

" We strongly advise all young persons connected with the watch trade to acquire and study 
this inexpensive ■mot)c."-^lerkttt'weli ChronicU. 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Patterns for Founders. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations 1/0 

" A most valuaUe, if not indispensable manual for the pattern mdkxx."'—Knowl€t^, 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Mechanical Manipulation, embracing Information 
on various Handicraft^ Processes. With useful Notes and Miscellaneous 

Memoranda. Comprising about 200 Subjects 1 /Q 

" A very clever and useful book, which should be found in every workshop ; and It shouQ 
certainly find a place in all technical schools."— So/wnto^ Review. 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Construction of Model Steam Engines. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations. \lQ 

" Mr. Hasluck has produced a very good little }aoo)L."— Builder. 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and Adjusting. With upwards of 

zoo Illustrations 1/0 

" It is of inestimable service to those conunencing the trade."— C^cvw^ StattdartU 

CABINET WORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

A Practical Manual on the Tools, Materials, Appliances, and Processes 
employed in Cabinet Work. With upwards of zoo Illustrations 'I/O 

" Mr. Hasluck's thorough-going little Handybook is amongst the most practical guides we 
have seen for b^finners in cabmet-work."— Sa/Mfvtoy Review. 

WOODWORKER'S HANDYBOOK. 

Embracing Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 

Employed in Woodworking. With Z04 Illustrations 1/0 

' Written by a man who knows, not only bow work ought to be done, but how to do It, and 
•how to convey his knowledge to others." — Engineeriner. 

" Mr. Hasluck writes admirably, and gives complete instructions."— f^vn^Meer. 
" Mr. Hasluck combines the experience of a practical teacher with the manipulative skin and 
scientific knowledge of processes of the trained mechanician, and the manuals are marvels of what 
can be produced at a popular price." — Schoehnaster. 

"llelpful to workmen or all ages and degrees of experience."— Z7«^ ChrviUcU, 
" Concise, clear, and practical' —Satunlay Review. 
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COMMERCE, COUNTING-HOUSE WORK, 

TABLES, ETC. 



LE550N5 IN COMMERCE. 

By Professor R. Gambaro, of the Royal High Commercial School at Genoa. 
Edited and Revised by Jambs Gault, Professor of Commerce and Commerdal 
Law in King's College, London. Fourth Eklition. Crown 8vo, cloth . 3/6 

" The publishers of this woric have rendered consideralde service to the cause of commercial 
education by the opportune production of this volume. . . . The work is peculiarly acceptable to 
English readers and an admirable addition to existing class books. In a phrase, we think the work 
attains its object in furnishing a brief account of those laws and customs of British trade with which 
the commercial man interested therein should be famiHaLr."—Ckamder ofCofnmerce ^mtmal. 

" An invaluable guide in the hands of those who are preparing for a commercial career, and. 
In fact, the information it contains on matters of business should be impressed on every one."— 
CoutUitig' Hous€. 

THE FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Being Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages — English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By Conrad £. Bakbr. Third 
Edition, Carefully Revised Throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth . . . 4/6 

" Whoever wishes to correspond in all the languages mentioned l^ Mr. Baker cannot do 
better than study^ this work, the materials of which are excellent and conveniently arranged. They 
coittist not of entire specimen letters, but— what are far more useful—short passages, sentences, or 
phrases expressing the same general idea in various fonas."—AtMenaMtfi. 

** A careful examination has convinced us that it is unusually complete, well arranged and 
rdiable. The book is a thoroughly good one. "ScMaolmasitr. 



FACTORY ACCOUNTS: their PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 

A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appendices on the 
Nomendatture of Machine Details; the Income Tax Acts: the Rating of 
Factories ; Fire and Boiler Insurance ; the Factory and Workshop Acts, &c., 
including also a Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings. 
By Emilb Garckb and J. M. Fells. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Just Published. 7/6 

" A very interesting description of the requirements of Factory Accounts. . . . The principle 
of a5irimilating the Factory Accounts to the general commercial books is one which we thoroughly 
agree with."— Accountants' journal. 

" Characterised by extreme thoroughness. There are few owners of factories who would not 
derive great benefit from the perusal of this most adimraUe work."— Local G^vemtnent ChrofUcU. 

MODERN METROLOGY. 

A Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the present Century. With 

an Appendix containing a proposed English System. B^ Lewis D. A. 

Jackson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Autnor of " Aid to Survey Practice," &c. Large 

croMm 8vo, cloth 1 2/6 

"We recommend the work to all interested in the practical reform of our weights and 
"—Naiurt. 



A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES. 

In which the British Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those 

of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, 

C.E. 8vo, cloth 10/6 

" Mr. Dowling's Tables are well put together as a ready reckoner for the conversion of one 
system into the oib!et."—Atk€naMfn. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION. 

For Expeditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from xs. per cwt. to 1x25. per cwt., and from one farthing per pound to 
one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downib. Strongly bound in leather, 

396 PP 9/0 

" A most useful set of tables, nothing like them before 9aisXio±,"—BuittUw News. 
" Although specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables wUl be found useful in 
every other badness in which merchandise is bought and sold by wtlg!hL"—RaUwmy News. 
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'mechanical engineering. 

The Workman's Manual of Bn^ineerin|[ Drawing^. 

By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering Drawing, Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. Seventh Edition. 300 Plates and Diagrams . 3/S 

Fa«la: fitolid, Liquid, and Gaseous. 

Their Analysis and Valuation. For the Use of Chemists and Engineers. 
By H. J. Phillips, F.C.S., formerly Analytical ard Consulting Chemist 
to the Great Eastern Railway. Third Edition 2/0 

Fusl, Its Oombustion and Boonomy. 

Consisting of an Abridgment of " A Treati&e on the Combustion of Coal and 
thc Prevention of Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E. With Exten- 
sive Additions by D. K. Clark, M.Inst.C.E. Fourth Edition . 3/^ 

The BoilennflJKer*s Assistant 

In Drawing, 'J emplating, and Calculating Boiler Work, &c. By J. CoURT- 
NBV, Practical Boilermaker. Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. . 2/Q 

The Boiler-Maker's Ready Reckoner, 

With Examples of Practical Geometry and Templating for the Use of 
Platers. Smiths, and Riveters. By John Courtney. Edited by D. K. 

Clark, M.I.C.E. Fourth Edition 4/(> 

*«* TJke last iw0 Works in One Volume^ haJf-hound. entitled " The Boiler- 
maker's Ready-Reckoner and Assistant. By J. Courtney and 
D. K. Clark. Price 7/0. 

Steam Boilers : 

Xlieir Construction and Management. By R. Armstrong, C £1. Illustrated 

1/6 
Steam and Machinery Management. 

A Guide to the Arrangement apd Economical Management of Machinery. 
By M. Powis Bale, M.Inst. M.E 2/6> 

Steam and the Steam Bn^ine, 

Stationary and Portable. Being an Extension of the Treatise on the Steam 
Engine of Mr. J. Sbwelu By D. K. Clark, C.E. Fourth Edition 3/6- 

The Steam Bn^ine, 

A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of, with Rules and Examples for 
Practical Men. By T. Baker, C£ 1/6 

The Steam Bngine. 

By Dr. Lakdnbr. Illustrated 1/6 

Loooniotiire Bngines, 

ByG. D. Dbmpsey, C.E. With large Additions treating of the Modern 
Locomotive, by D. K. Clark, M.Inst.C.£ 3/(^ 

]uO<M>motiYe Bngine-Driving. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By 
Michael Reynolds. Tenth Edition, y. bd. limp ; cloth boards.. 4/o^ 

Stationary Bn^ine-Driiring. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers in charge of Stationary Engines. By 
Michael Reynolds. Sixth Edition. 3^. M. limp ; cloth boards . 4/6 

The Smithy and For^e. 

Including the Farrier's Art and Coach Smithing. By W. J. £. Crane. 
Fourth Edition 2/6 

Modem Workshop Practice, 

As applied to Marine, Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks,. 
Dredgmg Machines, Bridges, Ship-building, &c. By J. G. Winton. 
Fourth Edition, Illustrated 3/^^ 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Comprising Metallurgy, Moulding, Casting, Forging, Tools, Worksho|> 

Machinery, Mechaniod Manipulation, Manufacture of the Steam Engine, 

«. ^ .?*^ ByFRANCisCAMPiN, C.E. Third Edition .... 2/6 

DetaUs of Machinery. 

Comprising Instructions for the Execution of various Works in Iron in the 
Fitting.Sh«p, Foundry, and Boiler- Yard. By Francis Campin, CE. 3/6 
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Elementary ESn^ineering : 

A Manual for Yuung Marine ts^ngineers and Apprentices. In the Form of 
Questions and Answers on Metals, Alloys, Strength of Materials, &c. 
By T. S. Brewer. Fourth Edition \ /Q 

Power in Motion: 

Horse-power Motion, Toothed-Wheel Gearing, Long and Short Driving 
Bands, Angular Forces, &c. By James Armouk, C.E. Third Edition 2/0 

Iron and Heat, 

Exhibiting the Principles concerned in the Construction of Iron Beams, 
Pillars, and Girders. By J. Armour, C.E 2/6 

Practical Mechanieni, 

And Machine Tools. By T. Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and 
Machinery, by J. Nasmyth, C.E 2/6 

Mechanics : 

Being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, 
and their Applications. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. . .1/6 

Cranes (The Construction of), 

And other Machinery for Raising Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Build- 
ings, &C. By Joseph Glynn, F.R.S 1/6 



NAVIGATION, SHIPBUILDING, ETC, 
The Sailor 'S Sea Book: 

A Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation. By James Greenwood, B.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. New and enlarged 
Edition. By W. H. Rosser 2/6 

Practical Navigation. 

Consisting of The Sailor's Sea-Book, by James Greenwood and W. H. 
Rosser ; together with Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working 
of the Problems, by Henry Law, C.E., and Prof. J. R. Young. 7/0 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 

In Theory and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Young. New Edition. 2/6 

Mathematical Tables, 

For Trigonometrical, Astronomical, and Nautical Calculations ; to which is 
prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. By H. Law, C. E. Together with a 
Series of Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor J. 
R. Young. New Edition 4-10 

Masting, Mast-Making, and Rigging of Ships. 

Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, Wire, and Hemp Ropes, 
&c, relative to every class of vessels. By Robert Kipping, N.A. . 2/0 

Sails and Sail-Making. 

With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. By Robert 
Kipping, N.A 2/6 

Marine Bngines and Steam Vessels. 

By R. Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised, with Addi- 
tions by the Author and by George Carlisle, C.E. . . . 4/6 

Kaval Architecture : 

An Exposition of Elementary Principles. By James Peaks . . 3/6 

Ships for Ocean and River Service, 

Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Sommerfeldt . 1/6 

Atlas of Bngravings 

To Illustrate the above. Twelve large folding Plates. Royal 4to, cloth T/6 

The Forms of Ships and Boats. 

By W. Bland. Ninth Edition, with numerous Illustrations and 
ModeU 1/6 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 

BUILDING ARTS. 
Constmotional Iron and Steel Work, 

As applied to Public, PriTate, and Domestic Buildings. By Francis 
Campin, CE 3/6 

BuUding Bstatos : 

A Treatise on the Development, Sale, Purchase, and Management of Build- 
ing Land. By F. Maitland. Third Edition 2/0 

The Boienoe of Building : 

An Elementary Treatise on the Principles of Construction. By E. Wymd- 
HAM Tarn, M.A. Lond. Fourth Edition 3/6 

The Art of BuUding : 

General Principles of Construction, Strength, and Use of Materials, Working 
Drawings, Specifications, &c. By Edward Dobson, M.R.I. B.A. . 2/0 

A Book on Building, 

Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Sir Edmund Beckbtt, Q.C. (Lord Grim- 
thorpe). Second Edition 4/6 

Dwelling-Houses (The Breotion of). 

Illustrated by a Perspective View, Plan**, and Sections of a Pair of Villas, with 
Specification, Quantities, and Estimates. By S. H. Brooks, Architect 2/6 

Gottage BuUdin^. 

By C. Brucr Allsn. Eleventh Edition, with Chapter on Economic Cot- 
tages for Allotments, by E. E. Allen, C.E 2/0 

Aooustios in Relation to Arohiteoture and Buildinff : 

The Laws of Sound as applied to the Arrangement of Buildings. By Pro* 
fessor T. RoGRR Smith, F.R.L B.A New Edition, Revised . •1/6 

The Rudiments of Praotioal Bricklaying. 

General Principles of Bricklaying ; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting ; 
Pointing ; Paving, Tiling, &c. By Adam Hammond. With 68 Woodcuts 

1/6 
The Art of Practical Brick Gutting and Setting. 

By Adam Hammond. With 90 Engravings 1/6 

Brickwork : 

A Practical Treatise, embodying the General and Higher Principles of 
Bricklaying, Cutting and Setting ; with the Application of Geometry to Roof 
Tiling, &c. By F.Walker 1/6 

Bricks and Tiles, 

Rudimentary Treatise on the Manufacture of; containing an Outline of the 
Principles of Brickmaking. By £. Dobson, M.R.I.B.A. Additions by 
C. ToMLiNSON, F.R.S. Illustrated 3/0 

The Practical Brick and Tile Book. 

Comprising: Brick and Tilb Making, by E. Dobson, M.Inst.CE.; 
Practical Bricklaying, by A. Hammond ; Bkick-cutting and Setting, 
by A. Hammond. 550 pp. with 270 lUustratious, half-bound . . 6/0 

Carpentry and Joinery — 

The Elementary Principles op Carpentry. Chiefly composed fiomths 
Standard Work of Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions, and Trbatisb 
ON Joinery, by £. W. Tarn, M.A. Seventh £dition . . . 3/6 

Garpentry and Joinery — Atlas 

Of 33 Plates to accompany and Illustrate the foregoing book. With 
Descriptive Letteroress. 4(0 . . . . 6/0 
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A Praotioai Treatise on Handrailing ; 

Showing New and Simple Methodic By Gb<>. Collings. Second Edition, 
Revised, including a Trbatisb on Staikbuilding. With Plates . 2/8 

Giroular Work in Carpentry and Joinery. 

A Practical Treatise on Circular Worlc of Single and Double Curvature. 
By Gborgb Collings. Third Edition 2/6 

Roof Carpentry: 

Practical Lessons in the Framing of Wood R006;. For the Use of Working 
Carpenters. By Gbo. Collwgs 2/0 

The Conetruction of Roofs of Wood and Iron; 

Deduced chiefly from the Works of Robison, Tredgold, and Humber. Br 
E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., Architect. Third Edition . . * MS 



The Joints Made and Used by Builders. 

By WvviLL J. Christy, Architect. With 160 Woodcuts . . 3/0 

Shoring 

And its Application : A Handbook for the Use of Students. By Gborgb 
H. Blagrovb. With 31 Illustrations 1/8 

The Timber Importer's, Timber Merohant's, and 
Builder's Standard Guide. 

By R. E. Granoy 2/0 

Plumbing : 

A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. With 
Chapters upon House Drainage and Ventilation. Hv Wm. Paton Buchan. 
Eighth Edition, Re-written and Enlan^ed, with 500 Illustrations . 3/6 

Yentilation : 

A Text Book to the Practice of the Art of Ventilating Buildings. By W. P. 
BuiHAN, R.P., Author of " Plumbing," &c. With 170 Illustrations 3/6 

The Praotioai Plasterer: 

A Compendium of Plain and Ornamental Plaster Work. Ry W. Kemp 2/0 

House Painting, Graining, Marbling, & Sign Writing. 

With a Course of Elementary Drawing, and a Collection of Useful Receipts. 
By Ellis A. Davidson. Eighth Edition. Colcured Plates . . o/O 

*»* TAe eibcvt^ in cloth boards^ strongly bounds 6/0 

A Grammar of Colouring, 

Applied to Decorative Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New 
Edition, enlarged, by Ellis A. Davids* 'N. With Coloured Plates . 3/0 

Elementary Decoration 

As applied to Dwelling Houses, &c. By James W. Facey. Illustrated 2/0 

Practical House Decoration. 

A Guide to the Art of Ornamental Painting, the Arrangement of Colours in 
Apartments, and the Principles of Decorative Design. By James W. Facey 

2/6 
%• The last two Works in One haudsome VoL^ half-hound^ entitled " House 
Decoration, Elementary and Practical,"/'''^' 5/0 • 

Portland Cement for Users. 

By Henry Faija, A.M.Inst.C.E. 1 bird Edition, Corrected . . 2/0 

Limes, Cements, Mortars, Concretes, Mastics, Plas- 
tering, &c. 

By G. R. BuRNELL C.E. Fifteenth Edition .... 1/6 
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llASonry and Stone-Cuttinjf. 

The Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to Construction 
By Edward DoBSON, M.R.I.B.A 2/6 

Arohtts, Pi«rs, Battraastts, fto. : 

Experimental Essays on the Principles of Construction. By W. Bland. 

1/6 
Quantities and Measurements, 

In Bricklay«rs', Masons', Plasterers', Plumbers', Painters', Paperhangeis', 
Gilders', Smiths', Carpenters' and Joiners' Work. By A. C Beaton 1 /6 

The Oomplete Measurer: 

Setting forth the Measurement of Boards, Glass, Timber and Stone. By R. 
HoRTON. Sixth Edition 4/0 

•»• The abavti strongly hound in leather ^ ^rice 5/0* 

Litfht: 

An Introduction to the Science of Optics. Designed for the Use of Students 
of Architecture, Engineeriiiit, aad other Applied Sciences. By E. Wynd- 
HAM Tarn, M. A., Author of " The Science of Building," &c. . .1/6 

Hints to Youn^ Architects. 

By Gborgb Wightwick, Architect. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged 
by G. HusKissoN Guillaumb, Architect 3/6 

Architecture— Orders : 

The Orders and their Ai^sthetic Principles. By W. H. Leeds. Illustrated. 

1/6 
Architecture — Styles : 

The History and Description of the Styles of Architecture of Various 
Countries, from the Earliest to the Present Period. By T. Talbot Bi'RY, 
F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated 2/0 

\* Orders and Styles or Architecture, in One AV/., 3/6- 

Architecture — Design: 

The Principles of Design in Architecture, as deducible from Nature and 
exemplified in the Works of the Greek and Gothic Architects. By Edw. 

Lacy Garbett, Architect Illustrated 2/6 

•»* The three preceding Works in One handsome Voi-^ half bounds entitled 
''Modern Architecture," />Ti:r 6/0* 

Perspective for Beginners. 

Adapted to Young Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c 
By George Pyne g/Q 

Architectural Modelling in Paper. 

By T. A. Richardson. Wiih I. lustrations, engraved by O. Jbwitt 1 /6 

Glass Staining, and the Art of Painting on Glass. 

From the German of Dr. Gessert and Emanuel Otto From berg. With 
an Appendix on The Art of Enamelling 2/6 

Yitruvius— The Architecture of. 

In Ten Books. IVanslated from the Latin by Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A.. 
F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates . 5/0 

N.B. — This is the only Edition ij/^Vitruvius f>rocurab1e at a moderate Price. 

Grecian Architecture, 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in. With an Historical View of the 
Rise and Progress of the Art in Greece. By the Earl op Aberdeen \ /Q 

\* The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol.^ half bounds entitled 
"Anciknt Architecture," price SfQ, 
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INDUSTRIAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 
Cements, Pastes, Glues, and Gums. 

A Guide to the Manufacture and Application of Agglutinants. With 900 
Recipes and Formulae. By H. C. Standagb 2/0 

-Clocks and Watohes, and Bells, 

A Rudimentary Treatise on. By Sir Edmund Beckbtt, Q.C (Lord 
Grimthor-pe). Seventh Edition 4/3 

flleotro-MetalluFgy, 

Practically Treated. By Alexander Watt. Tenth Edition, enlarged 
and revised including!: the most Recent Processes .... 3/6 

The Goldsmith's Handbook. 

Containing full Instructions in the Art of Alloying, Melting, Reducing, 
Colouring, Collecting and Refining, Recovery of Waste, Solders, Enamels, 
&C., &c. By George E. Gee. Fifth Edition . . . . . 3/0 

The Silversmith's Handbook, 

On the same plan as the Goldsmith's Handbook. By G. E. Ger. 3/0 
*«* The last two Works^ in One handsome VoL^ hal/'bound^ TIO* 

The Hall-Marking of Jewellery. 

Comprising an account of all the different Assay Towns of the United 
Kingdom ; with the Stamps and Laws relating to the Standards and Hall 
Manes at the various Assay Offices. By Georob £. Gee . . 3/0 

Prenoh Polishing and ESnamelling. 

A Practical Work of Instruction, including numerous Recipes for making 
Polishes, Varnishes, Glaze-Lacquers, &c. By R. Bit mead . .1/6 

Praotical Organ Building. 

By W. E. Dickson, M. A. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions 2/6 

<Soaoh-Building : 

A Practical Treatise. By James W. Burcess. With 57 Illustrations 2/6 

The Cabinet-Maker*s Guide 

To the Entire Construction of Cabinet Work. By R. Bjtmead . 2/6 

The Brass Founder*s Manual: 

Instruction*; for Modelling, Pattern Making, &c. By W. Graham . 2/0 

The Sheet-Metal ISTorker's Guide. 

A Practical Handbook for Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, Zincworkers, &c., with 
46 Diagrams. By W. J. E. Crane. I'hird Edition, revised . .1/6 

'Sevring Machinery: 

Its Construction, History, &c. With full Technical Directions for Adjust- 
ing, &c. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E 2/0 

•Oas Fitting: 

A Practical Handbook. By John BlacKi New Edition . . 2/6 

'Construction of Door Locks. 

From the Papers of A. C. Hobbs. Edited by C. Tomlinson, F.R.S.. 2/6 

The Model Liocomotive Bngineer, Fireman, and 
ESngina-Boy. 

By MichAEL Reynolds 3/6 

The Art of Letter Painting made Basy. 

By J. G. Bauenoch. With 12 fulUpage Engravings of Examples . \ /6 

The Art of Boot and Shoemaking. 

Including Mea<«urement, T^ast-fitting, Cutting-out, Closing and Making. By 
John Brdford Leno. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition 2/0 

Mechanical Dentistry: 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of the Various Kinds of Artificial 
Dentures. By Charles Hunter. Fourth Edition . . . 3/0 

UTood Bngraving: 

A Practical an<l E^y Introduction to the Art. By W. N. Brown . \ /9 

ILaundry Management. 

A Handbook for Use in Private and Public Laundries . . . 2/0 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC, 
Draining and B mtiankln^ : 

A Practical Treatise. Ity Prof. John Scott. With 68 Illustrations 1 /S 

Irrigation and Water Supply: 

A Practical Treatise on Water Meadows, Sewage Irrigation, Warping, ftc; 
on the Construction of Wells, Ponds, Reservoirs, Ac By Prof. John 
Scott. With 34 Illustrations • 1 /6 

Farm Roads, Fences, and Gates: . 

A Practical Treatise on the Roads, Tramways, and Waterways of the 
Farm ; the Principles of Enclosures ; and the different kinds of Fences, 
Gates, and Stiles, by Prof. John Scott. With 75 Illustrations . 1 /6 

Farm Buildings : 

A Practical Treatise on the Buildfngs necessary for various kinds of Farms, 
their Arrangement and Construction, with Plans and Estimates. By Prof. 
John Scott. With 105 Illustrations 2/0 

Bam Implements and Machines : 

Treatmg of the Application of Power and Machines used in the Threshing- 
bam, Stockyard, Dairy, &c. By Prof. J. Scott. With 123 Illustrations. 

2/0 
Field Implements and Machines: 

With Principles and Details of Construf-tion and Points of Elxcellence, their 
Management, &c. By Prof. John Scott. With 238 Illustrations 2/0 

Agricultural Surveying: 

A Treatise on Land Surveying, T.evelling, and Setting-out ; with Directions 
for Valuing Estates. By Piof. J. Scott. With 6a Illustrations . 1 /6 

Farm Engineering. 

By Professor John Scott. Comprising th^ above Seven Volumes in One, 
1,150 pages, and over 600 Illustrations. Half-bound . . 12/0 

Outlines of Farm Management. 

Treating of the General Work of the Farm ; Stock ; Contract Work ; 
Labour, &c. By R. Scott Burn 2/6 

Outlines of Landed Estates Management. 

Treating of the Varieties of Lands, Methods of Farming, Setting-oat of 
Farms, Roads, Fences, Gates, Drainage, &c. By R. Scott Burn . 2/6 

*«* TAt oAove Two Vols^ in One^ handsomely half-bound^ price 6/0 

Boils, Manures, and Crops. 

(Vol. L Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn . 2/0 

Farming and Farming Economy. 

(Vol. IL Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn 3/0 

Btook: Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 

(Vol. in. Outlines ok Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn 2/6 

Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry. 

(Vol. IV. Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn 2/0 

Utilization of Sewage, Irrigation, and Beolamation 
of Waste Land. 

(Vol. V. Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn . 2/6 

Outlines of Modem Farming. y, . 

By R. Scott Burn. Consisting of the above Five Volumes in Oa< 
1,250 pp., profusely Illustrated, half-bound . ... 1 2/0 
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^Book-keeping tar Farmers and Bstate Owners. 

A Practical Treatise, presenting, in Three Plans, a System adapted for all 
classes of Farms. By J. M. Woodman. Third Edition, revised . 2/6 

Ready Reckoner for the Admeasurement of Land. 

By A, Arman. Fourth Edition, revised and extended by C. NoRRis 2/0 

Miller's, Corn Merchant's, and Farmer's Ready 
Reckoner. 

Second Edition, revised, with a Price List of Modern Flour Mill Machinery, 
by W. S. HUTTON, C.E 2/0 

The Hay and Straw Measurer. 

New Tables for the Use of Auctioneers, Valuers, Farmers, Hay and Straw 
Dealers, &c. By John Steele 2/0 

Meat Production. 

A Manual for Producers, Distributors, and Consumers of Butchers' Meat. 
By John Ewart 2/S 

Sheep: 

The History, Structure, Economy, and Diseases of. By W. C. Spoonbr, 
M.R.V.S. Fifth Edition, with fine Engravings 3/6 

Market and Kitchen Gardening. 

By C. W. Shaw, late Editor of " Gardening Illustrated " . . . 3/0 

Kitchen Gardening Made Basy. 

Showing the best means of Cultivating every known Vegetable and Herb, 
&c.| with directions for management all the year round. By George M. F. 
Glbnny. Illustrated ^ /Q 

Cottage Gardening: 

Or Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. Hobday. 

1/S 
Garden Receipts. 

Edited by Charles W. Quin 1/S 

Fruit Trees, 

The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From the French of M. Dv 
Breuil. Fifth Edition, carefully Revised by George Glenny. With 
187 Woodcuts 3/S 

The Tree Planter and Plant Propagator: 

With numerous Illustrations of Grafting, Layering, Budding, Implements, 
Houses, Pits, &c. By Samuel Wood 2/0 

The Tree Pruner: 

A Practical Manual on the Pruning of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Oimbers, and 
Flowering Plants. With numerous Illustrations. By Samuel Wood 1 /Q> 






Tke eUwve Two Vols, in One^ handsomely half-bound^ price 3/6. 



The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charles Baltet. With Illustrations . . ^ . . 2/S 
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MATHEMATICS, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 
Desoriptivo Oaometry, 

An Elementary 'J'reatise on ; with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, 
extracted from the French of G. Mongb. To which is added a I)escription 
of the Principles and Practice of Isometrical Projection. By J. F. Heather, 
M.A With Z4 Plates 2/0 

Praoti(saI Plana Geometry: 

Giving the Simplest Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane 
and Geometrical Construction of the Ground, liy J. F. Heather, M.A. 
With 215 Woodcuts 2/0 

Analytical Geometry and Conio Seotiona, 

A Rudimentary Treatise on. By James Hann. A New Edition, re- 
written and enlarged by Professor J. K. Young .... 2/0 

Suolid (The Blements of). 

With many Additional Propositions and Explanatory Notes ; to which is 
pretLxed an Introductory Essay on Logic. By HsNhy Law, C.E. . 2/6 

%• Sold also sef^aratel\\ vit : — 
Euolid. The First Three liooks. By Henry Law, C.E. . . .1/6 
Buclid. Books 4, 5, 6, II, 13. By Henky Law, CE. . . .1/6 

Plane Trigonometry, 

The Elements of. By James Hann. 1/6 

Spherical Trigonometry, 

I'he Elements of. By James Hank. Revised by Chari.es H. Dow- 
ling, CE 1/0 

*,* Or with " The Elements oj Plane Trigonojnetry" in One Volume^ 2 '6 

Differential Calculus, 

Elements of the. By W. S. B. Woolhousb, F.R.A.S., &C. . .1/6 

Integral Calculus. 

By HoMERSHAM Cox, B.A. 1/6 

Algebra, 

The Elements of. By James H addon, M.A. With Appendix, containing 
Miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection of Problems . . 2/0 

A Key and Companion to the Above. 

An extensive Repository of Solved Examples and ProbleoLs in Algebra. 
By J. R. Young 1/6 

Commercial Book-keeping. 

With Commercial Phrases and Forms in English, French, Italian, and 
German, by Jamks Haduo.v, M.A 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

A Rudimentary Treatise on. With full Explanations of its Theoretical 
Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. For the Use of Schools 
and for Self-instruction. By J. R. Yiiung, late Professor of Mathematics 
in Belfast College. Ihirteenth Edition 1/6 

A Key to the Above* 

ByJ. R.Young 1/6 

Equational Arithmetic, 

Applied to Questions of Interest, Annuities, Life Assurance, and General 
Co nmerce ; with various Tables by which all Calculations may be greatly 
facilitated. By W. Hh'sley 1/6 

Arithmetic, 

Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self-Instruction. By Jambs 
Haudox, Al.A. Revised by Auraham Arm an . . . .1/6 

A Key to the Above. 

By A. Arm \n • • • 1 /6 
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Mathematical Instpuments : 

Their Construction, Adjustment, Testing, and Use concisely Explained. 
By J. F. Heaihrk, M^., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised, with Additions, by A. 1'. Walmislby,. 
M.I.C.E. Orif^inal Edition, in i vol.. Illustrated .... 2/0 

*»* In ordtTXHg the <tb<roe^ be careful to say '* Original Edition** or ^e th^ 
HUftU*er in the Series (33), to distinguish it from the Enlarged Edition ir^ 
3 vols, {as followiS — 

Drawing and Measuring Instruments. 

Including— I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical Draw-^ 
ing, and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and 
Plans. II. Instruments U!>ed for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, 
and for Arithmetical CompuUtions. By J. F. Hkathkk. M.A. . 1 /S, 

Optical Instruments. 

Including (more especially) TelescopeSi Microscopes, and Apparatus for 
producing copies of Maps and Pians by Photography. By J. F. HkATHBR, 
M.A. Illustrated 1/^ 

Surveying and Astronomical Instruments. 

Including — I. Instruments used for Determining the Geometrical Features- 
of a ptortion of Ground. II. Instruments employed in Astronomical Ob- 
servations. By J. F. Ubathkk, M.A. Illustrated. . . \l^ 

•»• The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author^s original wcrk, 
*^ Alathematical InstrumentSy*' price 2/0* {.Described at top ^ page) 

Mathematical Instruments: 

Their Construction, Adjustment, Testing and Use. Comprising Drawing^ 
Measuring, Optical, Survey in|^, and Astronomical Instruments. By J. F. 
Heather, M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-written. 
The Three Parts as above, in One thick Volume. .... 4/& 

The Slide Rule, and How to Use It. 

Containing full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Cal-- 
culutions with unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By Charles Hoarb, 
C. E. With a Slide Rule, in tuck of cover. Seventh Edition . . 2/& 

Logarithms. 

With Mathematical Tab'es for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, and Nautical 
Calculations. By Henry Law, C.E. Revised Ejdition . . . 3/0 

Compound Interest and Annuities (Theory of). 

With Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, &c., in ail their Applications and Uses for Mercantile- 
and State Purposes. By Fedor Thoman, Paris. Fourth Edition . 4./O. 

Mathematical Tables, 

For Trigonometrical, Astronomical, and Nautical Calculations ; to which is. 
prefixed a Treati.«;e on Logarithn». By H. Law, C.E. 'J'ogether with a. 
Series of Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Profes.sor J. 
R. Young. New Edition Ai^ 

Mathematics, 

As applied to the Constructive Arts. By Francis Campin, C.E., &c. 
Third Edition S/Q, 

Astronomy. 

By the late Rev. Robert Main, F.R.S. Thinl Edition, revised and cor- 
rected to the Present Time. By W. T. Lynk, F.R.A.S. . . 2/0 

Statics and Dynamics, 

The Principles and Practice of. Embracing also a clear development of' 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Central Forces. By T. Baksr, C. E. 
Fourth Edition • . . 1/6« 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE AND 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

A Diotionary of Painters, and Handbook for Picture 
Amateurs. 

Bctnff a Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for 
Art-Students, including. Glossary of Terms, Sketch of Principal Schools of 
Painting, &c. By Philippe Daryl, B.A. 2/6 

Paintintf Pcmularly Explained. 

By T. J. GuLLiCK, Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera Encaustic, Miniature, 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum, Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. Sixth Edition 5/0 

A Dictionary of Terms used in Architecture, Build- 
ing, Bntfineering, Mining, Metallurgy, Archae- 
ology, the Fine Arts, ftc. 

By John Weals. Sixth Edition. Edited by R. Hunt, F.R.S. . 5/0 

Music : 

A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise. With numerous Examples. By 
Charles Child Spencer 2/6 

Pianoforte, 

The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exercises and Lessons. By 
Charles Child Spencer 1/5 

The House Manager. 

A Guide to Housekeeping, Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household 
Work, Dairy Management, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing and Wine- 
making, Gardening, &c. By An Old Housekeeper . . 3/6 

Manual of Domestic Medicine. 

By R. GooDiN'?. M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all cases of 
Accident and Emergency. Third Edition, carefully reviied . . 2/0 

Management of Health. 

A Manual of Home and Personal Hygiene. By Rev. James Bairo 1 /O 

Natural Philosophy, 

For the Use of Beginners. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. . . 1/5 

The Blementary Principles of Electric liighting. 

By Alan A. Campbell Swinton, M.Inst.C.E., M. I.G.K. Fourth 
Edition, Revised [fust PublisJud \ /5 

The Blectric Telegraph, 

Its History and Progress. By R. Sabine, C.E., F.S.A., &c. . . 3/0 

Handbook of Field Fortification. 

By Major W. W. Knollys, F.R.G.S. With 163 Woodcuts . . 3/0 

Logic, 

Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. Third Edition . • • 1 /5 

Locke on the Human Understanding, 

Selections from. With Notes by S. H. Emmens . . . > 1 /5 

The Compendious Calculator 

^ {Intuitive Calculaiions). Or Easy and Concise Methods of Performing the 
various Arithmetical 0(>erations required in Commercial and Busmess 
Transactions ; together with Useful Tables, &c. By Daniel O Gorman. 
Twenty-seventh Edition, carefully revised by C. Norris . . 2/6 
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Measures, Weights, and Moneys of all Nations. 

Witli an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan Calendars. 
By W. S. B. WooLHOusE, F.R.AS., F.S.S. Seventh Edition . 2/6 

GrammaF of the Bnglish Tongue, 

Spoken and Written. With an Introduction to the Stitdy of Comparative 
Philology. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. . • • 1/6 

Dictionary of the English Language. 

As Spoken and Written. Containing above xoo,ooo Words. By Hndk 

Clarke, D.CL. 3/6 

Comfilete with tJie Grammar, 6/6 . 

Composition and Punctuation, 

Familiarly Explained for those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. 
By Justin Brbnan. i8tu Edition 1/6 

French Grammar. 

With Complete and Concise Rules on the Genders of French Nouns. By 
G. L. Strauss, Ph.D . . 1 /6 

English -French Dictionary. 

Comprising a large number of Terms used in Engineering, ^lining, &c. 
By Alfred Elwes 2/0 

French Dictionary. 

In two Parts — I. French- English. II. English- French, complete in 

One VoL 3/0 

♦,* Or with the Grammar, 4/6* 

French and ESnglish Phrase Book. 

Containing Introductory Lessons, with Translations, Vocabularies of Words, 
Collection of Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues . . . • 1 /6 

German Grammar. 

Adapted for English Students, from Heyse's Theoretical and Practical 
Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss ^ /6 

German Triglot Dictionary. 

By N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Part I. German-French- English. Part II. 
English-German-French. Part III. French-German-English . . 3/0 

German Triglot Dictionary. 

(As above). Together with German Grammar, in One Volume . 6/0 

Italian Grammar. 

Arranged in Twenty Lessons, with Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs. 1 /6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary, 

Wherein the Genders of all the Ittlian and French Nouns are care'ully 
noted down. By Alfred Elwbs. Vol. 1. Italian- English- French. 2/o 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

By Alfred El v.ES. Vol. II. English-French- Italian . . . 2/6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

By Alfred Elwbs. Vol. III. French-Italian-English . . . 2/6 

Italian Triglot Dictionary. 

(As above). In One Vol. . 7/Q 

Spanish Grammar. 

In a Simple and Practical Form. With Exercises. By Alfred Elwbs 1 /6 

Spanish-Bnglish and ESnglish-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, 
&c., with the proper Accents and the (^nder of every Noun. By Alfred 

Elwbs ^/Q 

*♦* Or with the Grammar, 6/0* 
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Portuguestt Grammar, 

In a Simple and Practical Form. With Exercises. By Alprbu Elwbs t /Q 

Portugese -English and Bnglish- Portuguese Dio- 
tlonary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, 
&c., with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alprbd 

Elwes. Third Edition, revised . . g/Q 

V (PrwiMM/ Grammar, 7/0. 

Animal Physios, 

Handbook of. By Dionvsius Lardnbr, D.C.L. With 520 Illustrations. 
In One Vol. (73a pages), cloth boards 7/Q 

•»• Sold als0 in Two Parity as follows : — 

Animal Physics. By Dr. Larunbr. Part I., Chapters I. — VII. 4/0 

Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII.— XVIII. 

3/0 
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